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EUROPE’S QUEST FOR BREAD 


By Grace B. Rosinson 


Russia, sells at a much lower fig- 

ure than in the United States. In 

the Kuban it recently sold at three rubles 

(about one cent) a pound. Wheat and 

other cereals in normal times are grown 

abundantly, and delicious fruits are com- 
mon in many regions. 

The present political unrest and the 

internal warfare, however, have so crip- 


Bites in some regions of South 


i Bi 


eh: jem 


meal and dry bread. Until the Ameri- 
cans came, 36 per cent of the children 
lived on bread alone. 

The feeding work was carried into all 
the schools that could be reached, and 
the attendance showed a subsequent enor- 
mous increase. 

American flour served to vary the mo- 
notony of a fruit, fig and fish diet on 
the Isle of Samos, Greece, when the Red 
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were operated at Monastir and Batch, in 
the extreme south, even before Serbia was 
liberated, in order that the returning 
population might have wholesome bread. 

The French refugees in the war area 
were no less in need of flour products 
when they returned to find their’ bake- 
shops gone. In Verdun, a subway bak- 
ery, entirely underground, daily turns 
out long, crisp loaves which compose the 
principal food of those toiling among the 
ruins. No other building was sufficiently 
undamaged to house a_ bread-baking 
establishment. The bakeshop is part of 





Europe’s Largest Grain Storage Elevator, at Novorossisk, South Russia, Which Has Long Been Absolutely Empty 


pled transportation facilities and agri- 
cultural production that the inhabitants 
in many districts are virtually starving. 
Major Edwin Grant Dexter, formerly of 
Philadelphia, who recently returned from 
seven months’ work in South Russia, said 
that, when he left, conditions in the rural 
regions bordered on the normal, but in 
the cities there was great suffering, due 
to the impossibility of obtaining fuel and 
grain. The urban localities in many cases 
were absolutely destitute, except for the 
help given by the American Red Cross 
and other relief agencies. 

Added to the present peculiar economic 
conditions prevailing in South Russia is 
the Russian’s peculiar attitude toward 
relief work on his own account. “At one 
time,” said Major Dexter, “when I was 
seeking to establish a hospital, I found 
we had all the equipment, with the excep- 
tion of towels and linen and a few other 
small articles, which I suggested to the 
ataman be contributed by the people. 
Such a procedure of going direct to the 
people for contributions was unheard of, 
he informed me. The government had 
always provided relief funds and ma- 
terial, and to ask the people to take over 
this work would be regarded as an indi- 
cation of the disintegration of the gov- 
ernment.” 

American cereal foods held a great 
fascination for the undernourished chil- 
dren of Bosnia and Herzegovina when 
the Red Cross opened feeding-stations 
for thousands of youngsters there. Twen- 
ty-two stations in Sarajevo, where was 
fired the shot that precipitated the war, 
and 52 in other parts of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, fed more than 10,000 chil- 
dren daily. The delicious cereals fur- 
nished by the Red Cross were a decided 
innovation to the boys and girls, who had 
been accustomed to coarse dishes of corn 


Cross went in there with quantities of 
relief supplies. Samos has no railroads, 
automobiles or carriages, and the grain 
and other staples from the United States 
were carried by lateen-sailed caiques 
around the shore line to points from 
which donkeys transported them into the 
interior. 

In Serbia, where production was at a 
standstill due to lack of equipment, the 
Red Cross distributed agricultural ma- 
chinery valued at $250,000. American 
seed and hand tools also were furnished 
the returning refugees. Three flour mills 


the famous underground city of Verdun, 
built after the war of 1871 and designed 
to house 30,000 persons during an attack. 

A heavy military guard maintained a 
day and night watch over supplies of 
flour from the western grainfields of 
America, stored on the docks at Cattaro, 
Montenegro’s Adriatic seaport. It was 
brought in by American Red Cross re- 
lief steamships, and was distributed un- 
der American supervision. Ox-carts, 
mules and aérial tramways carried the 
grain into the interior. Without military 


watchfulness, the supplies would not have 
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been safe for an instant, as food condi- 
tions in the country at the time were 
desperate. 





Philippine Centenary Exposition 

One of the largest international ex- 
positions of its kind in the Far East will 
be held in Manila, beginning in March, 
1921, to celebrate the fourth centenar, 
of the discovery of the Philippine I: 
lands. It ought to serve as an excellei 
trade opportunity. 

Improved direct shipping service b. 
tween the Pacific Coast and the Phili 
pines will receive the hearty co-operation 
of the Philippine government, according: 
to Governor-General Francis Burton 
Harrison. A 750-foot marginal wharf 
and cargo sheds have recently been com- 
pleted, and a new pier, under construc- 
tion, will be completed this year. The 
new pier will have berthing and cargo 
capacity for four ships of the Empress 
of Russia size. Appropriations for 1920 
provide for further improvements of the 
shipping facilities. ‘The construction of 
an additional pier and a fuel oil depot 
and the deepening of the harbor are con- 
templated. 

The Philippine government has estal)- 
lished in New York and San Francisco 
American offices of the Philippine bureau 
of commerce and industry. Detailed in- 
formation relative to the commerce and 
industry of the Islands and opportunities 
for their further development is avail- 
able at either office. The New York of- 
fice in the Grand Central Palace is known 
as the Philippine Commercial Agency. 
Its manager, Arsenio M. Luz, is the first 
Philippine citizen to be appointed com- 
mercial agent for his government. 

Tests are being made to determine the 
type of tractor best suited for introduc- 
tion into the Philippines. The Islands 
offer, also, a potential market for mod- 
ern mechanical cultivators. 





The German minister of finance has 
stated to the national assembly that the 
contemplated expenditures for 1919-20 
are $14,375,000,000 and the national debt 
at the close of the year will be $53,250,- 
000,000, in addition to various local and 


municipal debts and liability under the 


peace treaty for reconstruction. 





American Flour Under Military Guard on the Dock at Cattaro, Montenegro’s Adriatic Seaport 
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Store. 


“Young Bill Fetchit was rarin’ an’ 
tearin’ around on account of profiteerin’ 
_.because he'd been up to the city and got 
>charged four bits for a couple of pieces 
—— of toast. 
4A\ paid for wasn’t jes’ toast, it was 
xl the rich carpets on the floors 
an’ the music playin’ while you 
y, et an’ the waiters with open 
= ‘faced suits an’ the fun you got 
—— hell raisin’ and Bolveshickin’ 
ito the gang of orators up to Stone’ 8 
That’ s what you paid for, an’ 


ike, you kinder enjoyed bein’ held up so’s 
you could snort around about it afterwards. 


“Bill,” says I, ‘what you 


999 








BEATING OLD H.C.L, 

ne of the most interesting, and by 
the most profitable, of present-day 
ior sports is that of defeating old 
L. A few years ago it was hardly 
th while, but now prices have ad- 
ed to such a point that the saving ac- 
plished in the avoidance of paying 
i is really material, and adds great 
and satisfaction to the process. 


here are those who lack the spirit and 


vy to fight against prevailing condi- 
and who supinely submit to all 
of preposterous extortions because 
imagine there is no way to avoid 
m. Muttering “what’s the use?” their 
recourse is to endeavor to secure a 
for themselves, thereby 
adding to the general sum of ex- 
e, and actually encouraging the very 
e they protest against. 
e high cost of living trouble can 
be corrected by the simple process 
creasing wages, salaries and in- 
all along the line; each increase 
; that much more to be tucked on 
e cost of production and thereby 
selling price. One gets nowhere 
his method, and the country as a 
goes from bad to worse. 
of the fundamental rules of the 
of beating the H.C.L. is that it 
' be played with the income in hand, 
vise there is no advantage in it, 
personally or nationally. Given 
normal income, the true problem is 
t as much out of it, in the things 
really count for comfort, peace and 
iness, as in ordinary times, 
itrary to the general impression, this 
em is not unanswerable. It can be 
d, and hundreds of thousands are 
solving it to their own satisfaction 
lasting benefit, as well as to the 
ly undermining of the H.C.L. They 
discovered a new freedom, never 
rienced in former times, and, at the 
time, they are very materially aid- 
in bringing about a better and more 
al general condition. 
) play the game successfully requires 
‘raint and self-denial, but not to any 
ful extent; in fact, after a time it 
mes exhilarating and enjoyable be- 


ise the fruits of it are so obviously 


isfactory. The essence of the whole 
g is to avoid buying unnecessaries, 


and never to buy today what can be put 
off until tomorrow. 

It is astonishing to find how many of 
the purchases one used to make without 
thought were really unnecessary. If peo- 
ple only bought what they actually need- 
ed for immediate use, high prices would 
vanish overnight. In America, with its 
profusion and extravagance, the practice 
of economy and thrift has 
been largely left to the alien, taught the 
value of money by previous experience 
in a country where it was difficult to 
obtain. It is now becoming the practice 
of the once careless American, forced to 
it by confronting H.C.L. He is learn- 
ing it and it is doing him good, material- 
ly and spiritually as well. 


heretofore 


Without enduring the slightest hard- 
ship, there are a surprising number of 
things, once that 
one can go but 
slight effort are 
many things, 


regarded as essential, 
without entirely with 
of will power; there 
formerly discarded as worn 
out, shabby or not quite in the prevailing 
fashion, that can be utilized. Old clothes, 
for instance, have become the fashion 
fashionable people. Men who 
regularly, spring and fall, purchased a 
new outfit of hats, now have their old 
ones cleaned and repaired, and continue 
to wear them until they are literally worn 
out, which takes a long time. 


among 


The old suit of clothes which was once 
thrown aside in favor of a successor fresh 
from the tailor is found susceptible of 
rejuvenation and can be made to serve 
another season or two, thereby automati- 
cally saving a handsome sum for its own- 
er. In the accumulation of old shoes in 
the attic, subjected to careful scrutiny 
made profitable by the preposterous shoe 
prices of today, is found valuable sal- 
vage, worthy of repair and quite equal 
to continued use. This pleasurable dis- 
covery postpones indefinitely an expen- 
sive trip to the shoe store, and hits old 
H.C.L. another crack. 

Havana cigars are enormously ad 
vanced in price; ergo, smoke the domestic 
brands, and when they, too, go out of 
sight and sense, except that of a bad 
smell, try the superlative satisfaction of 
the pipe and good tobacco. It will take 
an inordinate amount of pipe-smoking to 
overtake the present cost of a box of 
cigars. 


If the cost of travelling be ab- 
surdly high, as it assuredly is, travel not 
at all or as little as possible. If your 
favorite hotel has put up its prices be- 
yond reason, and has adopted a supe- 
rior and patronizing tone toward its 
guests, as most of the higher class hotels 
have done, do not weakly submit, but 
promptly try another; you will be sur- 
prised to find how clean and comfortable 
some of the less pretentious hotels are 
and how much you get for your money. 

If it costs more for service, be served 
less and wait on yourself more; it will do 
you good physically, and add to your 
self-reliance. Never under any circum- 
stances allow yourself to be bluffed into 
paying more than a thing is worth. Have 
the moral courage to refuse to buy. 

If you feel that the concern with which 
you have long dealt is taking advantage 
of the prevailing situation to exact an 
undue profit, promptly cease dealing with 
it. You may be obliged, by existing 
agreements and combinations, to deal 
with another robber equally extortionate, 
but you will at least have the satisfaction 
of a revenge on the one you helped to 
maintain. 

Never go back to the old concern un- 
der any circumstances. There are mer- 
chants and manufacturers, wholesale and 
retail dealers, concerns engaged in per- 
forming service and dealers in various 
commodities in this country, who have 
already irretrievably lost many of their 
old and valued customers by reason of 
their willingness to push prices to the 
highest extreme the traffic will stand. 
They believe in making hay while the 
sun shines, and have sacrificed their old, 
permanent trade in order to skin the class 
of new and reckless buyers with more 
money to spend than good sense to spend 
it with. They will have their reward. 
They expect to regain their former trade 
when the present spasm of extravagance 
and high prices shall have passed, and 
they will be disappointed. The old cus- 
tomer has gone elsewhere, justly ag- 
grieved, and he will never return. 

As with small things for the individual, 
so with large items of expense for the 
firm or corporation. Accept no arbitrary 
advance as final and beyond recourse. 
There is always a way for the diligent 
and the intelligent buyer to get around 
unreasonable exactions. If the landlord 
puts up the rent beyond reason, and 
there are no accommodations to be found 
in the vicinity, do not pay it because you 
cannot help yourself. Never submit to 
extortion. Move away entirely from the 
congested district where rents are too 
high, and seek quarters elsewhere. Be a 
pioneer in a new and less expensive neigh- 
borhood, and others will soon follow 
your courageous example. The fetish 
of proximity to business centers to 
which outrageous rentals are sacrificed is 
an imaginary thing in nine cases out of 
ten. 

When an old and well-paid employee 
offers to resign because he can get larger 
pay elsewhere, do not temporize with him 
or try to satisfy his inordinate demands. 
Call the bluff and let him go. You will 
be astonished to find how many equally 
good and possibly better men can be 
found eager to take his place. Pay good 
wages and salaries always, but never sub- 
mit.to demands that are unreasonable, 
simply because others are said to be 
willing to meet them. Let them do it. 

There are many commodities made in 
this country the demand for which ex- 
ceeds the immediate supply; labor is 
high-priced, production is limited and 
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prices are soaring. Competition under 
such circumstances ceases to exist. There 
is apparently no limit to the possible ad- 
vance in price, and one manufacturer is 
as indifferent toward future orders as 
anc*her. Apparently these products are 
in the toils of the vicious circle, and 
there is no escape from resultant prepos- 
terous prices. 

Why not, in such cases, look further 
afield and see what can be done abroad? 
Are there no manufacturers of similar 
goods in Great Britain, France or Ger- 
many? If so, at the prevailing rate of 
exchange there ought to be a possibility 
of doing business with them, even with a 
duty on such importations. 

If orders can be placed abroad even at 
the same prices paid here, it will help 
relieve the demand upon American manu- 
facturers, and assist in remedying the 
exchange situation. Anyhow, it is worth 
the effort to find out. Foreign transac- 
tions are very easily effected, and manu- 
facturers abroad will be found to be 
highly intelligent and satisfactory in the 
execution of orders and eager for export 
trade. 

There are innumerable ways of playing 
this amusing and profitable game, both 
individually and corporately. Things can 
be done to help the situation that or- 
dinarily seem impossible. The world, in- 
dustrially, is topsy-turvy, coals can be 
hauled to Newcastle with a profit very 
often, and he who exercises his wits in 
search of a way out of the maze will find 
it if he persists. 

The man who lies down, submits to all 
sorts of impositions and extortions be- 
cause he lacks the courage and ingenuity 
to overcome them, will find himself the 
victim of circumstance, but for the one 
who thinks for himself, and has the cour- 
age of his convictions, there are oppor- 
tunities and advantages in the existing 
state of things. 


THE EXPORT FLOUR PROBLEM 

The report that the British government 
has at last taken the preliminary steps 
toward removing the dangerous and 
costly subsidy on bread, and that it is 
now considering a partial return to the 
pre-war system of importing flour, is an 
encouraging sign for the future, even if 
it does not promise any immediate vol- 
ume of new flour business. The thing 
which has done most to block private 
business with Great Britain has been, not 
government control of purchases, not lop- 
sided exchange rates, not the demand of 
British millers for wheat rather than 
flour, but simply the famous ninepenny 
loaf. So long as this incubus remained, 
the British government could do abso- 
lutely nothing toward restoring normal 
trade conditions; the whole structure of 
government wheat and flour control was 
based on the continuation of the nine- 
penny loaf as a political expedient. 

The ninepenny loaf is now moribund, 
and will be dead in another two weeks. 
The subsidy still lives on, but much weak- 
ened by the addition of twenty shillings 
a sack to the flour price; the quartern 
loaf wil] soon sell for approximately a 
shilling, or even a penny over. Of course, 
Great Britain is still losing money at a 
rate which would be quite intolerable for 
any institution except a government; the 
imported flour which it is selling at sixty- 
five shillings and sixpence per two hun- 
dred and eighty pounds is costing not 
less than ninety-three shillings, and prob- 
ably nearer one hundred, at current ex- 
change rates, on the basis of ten dollars 
and seventy-five cents per barrel plus 
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ocean freight charges. None the less, the 
ninepenny loaf having departed, the 
shilling loaf may be expected soon to fol- 
low it, and the time approaches when the 
British people will pay for bread what 
it actually costs. 

It is interesting to note that the sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, in his report dated from London 
February 14, but not published till a 
month later, stated with reference to the 
ninepenny loaf that “it would seem that 
the government would be compelled to 
continue the present arrangement, or 
some similar plan, until the world’s avail- 
able supply of wheat was such as to 
force the price down to a point where 
flour could be milled and sold at some- 
where near the price at which it is going 
to the consumer now.” Affairs are evi- 
dently moving more rapidly than Mr. 
Husband anticipated, and the twenty- 
shilling increase in British flour prices is 
clearly the forerunner of further ad- 
vances which will rid the government of 
its heavy burden in subsidizing bread, 
and will make private business once more 
possible on normal lines. 

The fact is that all over Europe the 
price of bread has become entangled with 
Socialism and the rise of Socialist-Labor 
political parties. Nearly all the Euro- 
pean governments, both belligerent and 
neutral, took over the control of the bread 
supply at the beginning of the war, and 
in most cases they maintained an arti- 
ficially low scale of prices for the benefit 
of the poorer classes. Now that the war 
is over, and the regular routes of inter- 
national trade are no longer blocked, 
there is absolutely no excuse for a con- 
tinuation of the subsidy on bread except 
for political reasons. Socialism sees in 
it the greatest advance yet made in the 
direction of government suppression of 
private industry for the benefit of a spe- 
‘cial class, and it is clinging desperately 
to the apparent advantage it has gained. 

With the spirit of revolution in the air, 
and with many governments rendered 
unstable by the strains and shocks of the 
war years, it is not surprising that the 
Socialists have so far been generally suc- 
cessful in their insistence on the reten- 
tion of the bread subsidy. Most of the 
European governments have simply not 
felt themselves strong enough to fight the 
battle which any attempt to solve this 
fundamental problem rendered _inevi- 
table; they have put off the decision to 
a time when they might be more secure in 
their consciousness of representing the 
people’s will. In other words, the thing 
that has done most to prevent the re- 
sumption of normal flour-trading with 
Europe has been Socialism. 

The British government’s action is a 
clear indication that in one nation, at 
least, the authorities are beginning to feel 
sufficient confidence in the public’s right- 
mindedness to take a determined stand 
against the subsidy evil. Of necessity the 
return to normal conditions must be 
gradual; it would have been manifestly 
dangerous to have doubled the price of 
bread overnight, as would have been the 
case had the subsidy been removed out- 
right. Everything indicates, however, 
that the British government now feels 
sufficiently sure of itself to challenge 
Socialism on the bread-price issue. 

Presumably the other European gov- 
ernments will before long move in the 
same direction, impelled thereto partly 
by their own increasing solidity, as the 
tide of international Socialism everywhere 
recedes, and partly by the economic bur- 
dens which the subsidy policy has im- 
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posed. It is curious that America’s ex- 
port flour trade should thus have been 
projected so strongly into the field of 
international politics, but it has become 
increasingly clearer that the true enemy 
of the flour .exporter is the European 
Socialist who demands his bread at less 
than cost. There have been, and will 
doubtless be, other obstacles to be over- 
come, such as exchange differentials, dis- 
criminatory ocean freight rates, and the 
pressure brought to bear by foreign mill- 
ing interests; but Socialism stands as the 
greatest barrier to the export flour trade, 
and the course of events now indicates 
that this barrier is well on the way to 
being overthrown. 

It has frequently been said that Ameri- 
can flour was one of the great weapons 
of democracy and sane government in 
the battle against militarism on the one 
hand and anarchy on the other. The 
forces of radicalism have so far suc- 
ceeded in preventing the resumption of 
normal export flour trading, but it now 
looks very much as though another vic- 
tory would soon be recorded for the 
flour which did so much to win the war. 


THE CURE FOR MEXICO 

There is too much talk in this country 
about military intervention in Mexico, 
and there has always been too much of it. 
The chip on the shoulder of the United 
States is too large and more than suf- 
ficiently polished. Loose conversation 
about “cleaning up Mexico” appears to 
drown every feeble effort at responsible 
thinking and utterance. 

Mexico is, of course, an American na- 
tional scandal, This is by no means whol- 
ly because Mexico is allowed the temerity 
of quarreling so often with the United 
States, but because this country is so 
ignorant of the whole problem, and so 
muddled as to its duties and responsi- 
bilities. The average American idea on 
the subject usually crystallizes itself in 
the ponderously virtuous utterance, “I’m 
afraid we'll have to send the army down 
there.” 

It is not impossible, though there is 
no proof for or against, that there is 
truth in the frequently heard accusation 
of a deliberate propaganda for war 
against Mexico by persons financially in- 
terested. The identity of certain mem- 
bers of the jingo press gives color to 
such an assumption, as does the character 
of the usual type of diplomatic disturb- 
ance. 

If this is true, it is insulting to the in- 
telligence and integrity of the American 
people; if it is not true, the situation 
still casts an unhealthy reflection upon 
their good judgment, and stultifies their 
generosity, better instincts and _ ideals. 
This country cannot afford to go to war 
in the midst of a supreme effort to estab- 
lish the peace of the world through the 
League of Nations, until the principles 
underlying the league have proved a fail- 
ure. Yet there are many citizens of the 
United States who appear incapable of 
considering any other solution of the 
Mexican problem than the destruction of 
a large number of peons by the fire of 
machine guns and cannon. 

There are, of course, the definite an- 
nexationists, but few of those who clamor 
for a “clean-up” have thought far enough 
ahead to understand what the eventual- 
ities are likely to be. Punitive expedi- 
tions offer no solution; if an army goes 
into Mexico it must stay there, for the 
logical outcome can scarcely be anything 
other than a protectorate or the acquisi- 
tion of Mexico as a territory of the Unit- 


ed States. Is either of these consumma- 
tions compatible with the ideals America 
recently has held up to the world? Would 
either of them be desirable tg the sober 
economic sense of the nation? 

To oppose the idea of the “inevitable 
interventionist” is not to espouse “peace 
at any price.” War with Mexico may 
become unavoidable, though certainly it 
has not reached that stage yet; but war 
itself, should it come, would in some re- 
spects be less objectionable than the 
present conscious incitement to war. The 
public appears to have been hypnotized, 
or to have hypnotized itself, into belief 
that some day—why not now?—this coun- 
try must fight with the neighbor to the 
south. It is about the same kind of 
chauvinistic mesmerism as that which has 
clouded the regard of the United States 
for Japan. 

Mexico has made notable progress in 
many respects during the few brief years 
since it emerged from feudalism. These 
would be more apparent to this country 
if Mexico were viewed oftener through 
other glasses than those of the conces- 
sion holders and the New Mexican army 
posts. It is not impracticable to assume 
that further progress in good govern- 
ment and inward material prosperity will 
further reduce the Mexican problem, 
which is by no means so acute today as 
it was in 1916. This is almost mathe- 
matical. There is no traditional reason 
for eventual warfare with Mexico; there 
is no element of revenge, of political 
rivalry, or of racial antagonism. There is 
every reason for the avoidance of war, 
which at best, even in the inevitable tri- 
umph, would be but an inglorious antic. 

The best cure for Mexico is help, not 


hate. ° 


SHIPPING LEGISLATION 

War-time necessities produced a great 
merchant marine for the United States, 
but did not solve the shipping problem. 
Progress was nevertheless made toward 
building up a policy; vast fleets were 
miraculously provided and sufficient pub- 
lic interest was aroused to insure the 
maintenance of the American flag on 
all the seven seas. The questions that 
remain to be considered in the formula- 
tion of a definite national shipping pro- 
gramme are who is to sail the ships, 
where their cargoes are to be sought, who 
is to build more of them, and how they 
are to be kept under the American flag. 

A multitude of bills relating to the 
shipping problem in time of peace and 
progress have been introduced in the 
present Congress, principally in the 
House, several of which have been passed 
up to the Senate. An effort is being 
made to consolidate this proposed legis- 
lation into a single comprehensive meas- 
ure covering the numerous requirements. 
Final action on such legislation is not 
expected at this session of Congress, al- 
though a vast amount of work may have 
been done toward solving the problem. 

Evidence of the constructive public in- 
terest that has been aroused in the sub- 
ject was furnished recently in the ques- 
tionnaire conducted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the re- 
sult of which has been put in the hands 
of Congress. <A definite proposal was 
made by this organization, and the opin- 
ions of its members were sought through 
a simple answer of yes or no. Such a 
referendum is always more likely to re- 
ceive a casual assent than a vigorous re- 
jection, but the nature of the plan sug- 
gested was such as to make a very large 
volume of contrary opinion unlikely. More 
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than fourteen hundred trade and com- 
mercial organizations comprising the na- 
tional chamber’s membership responded, 
and their wide variation in character and 
distribution gives the result a represei- 
tative complexion. 

It is made plain by this canvass of 
opinion that those most closely inter- 
ested in ocean-going transportation and 
trade are strongly committed to private- 
owned ships and a government subsidy 
to insure profitable operation and ade- 
quate future construction. Neither goy- 
ernment ownership nor government 0))- 
eration is desired, and this is but a re- 
flection of the sound business sense of 
the country that has insisted upon a ‘e- 
turn of the railroads to their owners; |)t 
to a greater extent than is the case with 
the land transportation lines it is now 
realized that government aid, which is 
only another way of pronouncing that 
opprobrious old word “subsidy,” will he 
necessary to keep the new American 
merchant fleets afloat on the ocean. 

The ships have been kept in operation 
by the Shipping Board, but it has not 
been a profitable business. The spectacle 
of an endless procession of fine new car- 
go vessels returning to home ports with 
empty holds, British and other competing 
foreign carriers having 
that they have not yet lost their prestige 
and efficiency, is not one to make the 
outlook even for private ownership and 
operation promising in the absence of 


demonstrated 


government aid. 

The vote of the national chamber’s 
members was on nine recommendations, 
and in every case was largely in their 
favor, varying from over fourteen hun- 
dred to fifty to about twelve hundred to 
two hundred and fifty. 
upon which the negative vote was larg- 
est were the proposals for selling all 


The suggestions 


government-owned wooden ships, and 
steel ones under six thousand tons dead 
weight, to American or foreign bidders 
on the best terms obtainable, and the 
others to “regional associations” for 
transfer at cost to “private individuals 
and corporations of the several regions.” 
Possibly the objection to the former of 
these provisions was in part directed to 
the admission of foreign bidders, though 
there is no way of determining this. 
Nevertheless an apparent recognition of 
the probable necessity for turning over 
part of the fleet to foreign ownershiy is 
contained in the further proposal of 
transferring the larger steel vessels pur- 
chased from the government to forcign 
ownership under “restriction for a term 
of years.” 

A final recommendation in the list is 
more definite and immediate in its ap- 
plication, and the vote was strongly in its 
favor. This is, continued operation of 
the “competent American ship-building 
yards and the vessels they construct.” 
How this is to be brought about is !eft 
to surmise, but some sort of government 
financial aid and direction is evidently 
intended, and that, as in the case of 
the ships’ operation, is but a euphemism 
for subsidy. 

With the expressions of opinion enun- 
ciated in the Chamber of Commerce ques- 
tionnaire as a basis, Congress has built 
up a complicated structure of legislation, 
much of which is speculative and exprri- 
mental; there is apparent, however, 4 
concerted determination to insure a vig- 
orous national merchant marine policy, 
and a gratifying conviction that this must 
be done even at cost of considerable gov- 


ernment assistance. 
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Reports covering the week just past 
indicated little real change in the flour 
market, although the signs of a coming 
improvement, already noted a week ago, 
were further apparent in an increasing 
amount of inquiry, and some gain in 
actual orders. On the whole, however, 
trade remained stagnant, with the flour 
output closely held down by the shortage 
of freightears, which seems to be gen- 
erally quite as serious now as at any 
time during the entire winter. There was 
a marked advance in flour prices, in sym- 
pathy with the strength of the wheat 
market, and this undoubtedly had much 
to do with such stimulation of inquiry 
as was evident. 

the course of prices for top patents 
in recent weeks is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table, showing average quotations 
at four representative markets, two west- 





ern and two eastern: : 
Hard Soft 
Week ended— Spring winter winter 
N h 27 $14.00 $13.30 $12.20 
Ny h 13.65 13.05 12.15 
M h 13.70 12.95 12.15 
M h 13.60 12.70 12.10 
k 28 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Feb. 21 13.70 12.65 12.20 
F« 14 14.10 13.10 12.30 
F 7 13.90 13.05 12.35 
Jan. 31 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Jan. 24 14.60 13.65 12.45 
J 17 15.30 14.10 12.30 
Ja 10 15.55 14.40 12.60 
Ja! S iseeenes 15.35 14.35 12.45 


(he curtailment of the flour output in 
recent weeks, due far more to the car 
shortage than to lack of business, has 
not as yet created a serious situation with 
regard to flour, of which the stocks in 
second hands are still considerable, but 
it has unquestionably resulted in a 
marked searcity of feed at the very time 
of year when the demand is _ heaviest. 
For the past three weeks the total flour 
output has been exceptionally small. The 
Grain Corporation reported totals of 1,- 
911,000 and 1,926,000 bbls, respectively, 
for the two weeks from March 6 to March 
19, as against 2,134,000 and 2,506,000 for 
the corresponding weeks in 1919. Last 
week’s output was presumably smaller 
still, as reports to The Northwestern 
Miller indicated a general slackening of 
activity. The Ohio valley group of soft 
winter wheat mills, which had reported 
in output representing 56 per cent of 
capacity for the week ended March 20, 
dropped to 38 per cent last week. The 
Kansas-Oklahoma hard winter wheat 
mills stayed about the same, with a 51 
per cent output each week. The spring 
wheat mills’ output was reported as 37 
per cent of capacity, against 38 the week 
before. Most of the other milling cen- 
ters reported a week’s output rigidly held 
down by lack of cars. The Pacific Coast, 
however, was a marked exception, with 
an output close to full capacity. 

[f the Grain Corporation’s figures are 
correct, flour exports to date since July 
| are 6,400,000 bbls less than those of 
the same period a year ago, whereas the 
total flour output since July 1 is 14,800,- 
000 bbls over last year’s record. In 
1918-19 the total wheat flour output was 
reported as 121,130,000 bbls, which, de- 
ducting exports amounting to 24,190,092 
bbls, left approximately 97,000,000 bbls 
for domestic consumption. Up to March 
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19, 1920, the mills had turned out during 
the present crop year approximately 103,- 
500,000 bbls, of which rather more than 
91,000,000 have not been-exported, Even 
assuming a 10 per cent increase in do- 
mestie flour consumption this year over 
last, which is a very liberakestimate, and 
allowing for a 2,000,000-bbl carry-over 
July 1, the total amount of flour which 
must be ground for domestic purposes 
between now and July 1 cannot be esti- 
mated at more than 18,000,000 bbls. The 
present rate of flour exports, if main- 
tained but not increased, would account 
for a further 4,500,000 bbls, making a 
total of 22,500,000 bbls of flour to be 
milled in the remaining 14 weeks of the 
crop year, or 1,600,000 bbls a week. 

Unless the export outlet unexpectedly 
increases, so as to take up some of the 
difference between the 17,000,000 bbls 
estimated for 1919-20 and the 24,190,000 
bbls exported in 1918-19, or unless a 
period of highly speculative flour-buying 
sets in, so that the stocks carried over 
on July 1 are greatly in excess of the 
2,000,000 bbls which may be regarded as 
normal (the figure on July 1, 1919, was 
1,645,000 bbls), it is hard to see how the 
total flour output for April, May and 
June can be expected to average much 
over 1,600,000 or 1,700,000 bbls weekly. 
The freightcar situation is an added force 
to hold the output down, and its influ- 
ence is likely to be’ felt for a considerable 
time with unabated force. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 31.) 
Bautimore.—Flour and feed nominal- 
ly unchanged, in absence of business or 
demand. 
Nasnvitte.—Flour demand continues 
dull in Southeast, with no indications of 


renewal of activities by buyers. Prices 
not materially changed. 
Sr. Lovuis.—Flour very dull. Domestic 


buyers supplied. No demand for best 
grades; low-grades and clears also in 
limited request. Millfeed quiet and 
prices steady. Spot stuff scarce. 
Demand for flour shows no 
improvement. Buyers meeting pressing 
needs, but not purchasing ahead. Mill- 
feed firmly held; good demand, light of- 
ferings. Corn products and oatmeal ad- 
vanced 25c per 100 Ibs. 


Boston.- 


PuiLapeLpui1a.—F lour-buyers well sup- 
plied for current needs, and holding off. 
Mill limits steadily held, but business 
mostly in spot goods available below 
manufacturers’ prices. Millfeed firm at 
late advances, with demand equal to the 
very limited offerings. 

Flour somewhat lower than 
Certain mills seem 


Cuicaco.- 
at close of last week. 
anxious for trade. Best demand is for 
first and second clears. Chicago mills 
still operating at about 60 per cent of 
capacity. Scarcity of cars prevails, with 
no prospect of improvement. 

Kansas Crry.—Millers report demand 
for all grades of flour slightly improved. 
Jobbers and bakers in this territory, as 
well as in the East, are instructing mills 
to deliver on contracts again. Very lit- 
tle first clear flour to be had. ‘These 


products have been in excellent demand 
for several weeks, and quotations un- 
usually strong. Millfeeds continue in 
good request, due to light offerings. 
Mills inclined to hold for premium 
prices, and in the main supplying their 
needs on booked orders. Hard wheat in 
better demand for shipment, although 
local millers are purchasing cautiously 
in anticipation of lower quotations short- 
ly. Fair quantities of red wheat are 
being taken by export buyers. 
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Mitwavkee, Wis., March 29.—Mill- 
feed prices in all markets are strong and 
higher. Mills are so far behind on de- 
liveries that it is impossible to obtain 
feed for prompt shipment from them. 
Shippers have considerable coming, and 
are pressing mills for delivery to apply 
on their contracts as far back as Jan- 
uary. It will probably take another 
month before mills are caught up with 
their orders. Some of the mills, which 
are fairly well caught up, are making 
offers for April delivery at a discount of 
about $1 ton under present market. Ship- 
pers are not interested, and are willing 
to discount the market $2@8 ton for late 
April shipment. Feed for prompt de- 
livery is wanted, but very little is of- 
fered. Buyers in all markets are anx- 
ious to get what they have bought, and 
do not appear interested in deferred 
shipment, even at liberal discounts. 

Southwestern markets are strong and 
higher for spot stuff, with offerings light. 
Near-by mills have been supplying the 
trade with their immediate wants, but are 
unable to offer even a moderate amount 
to the East for prompt shipment. Oat 
feed strong, with mixers in the market 
for round lots. Hominy feed in good 
demand, and mills well sold up. Cotton- 
seed meal strong, with prospects of fur- 
ther advance for the better grades. Job- 
bers report excellent demand for soft 
wheat feeds for April delivery. Some 
jobbers are willing to discount the mar- 
ket $3@4 ton for April. 

Northwestern markets strong, with 
very little offered for prompt shipment. 
Mills are so far behind on deliveries that 
they do not care to make bookings ex- 
cept for latter part of April and May 
shipment. Middlings are holding strong 
at $5 ton premium over bran. Many of 
the jobbers are not quoting, but -are giv- 
ing their attention to filling orders long 
overdue. Jobbers are making settlements 
with their customers for feed that has 
not been shipped. Country mills are not 
offering, the local trade absorbing their 
output. 

Eastern demand is good for anything 
that can be moved promptly, but buyers 
are not in the market for feed for de- 
ferred shipment. Considerable feed is 
still due eastern dealers, and they are 
making demands for it. Shippers are 
urging the mills to make immediate de- 
liveries, or settlements for same. Trans- 
it feed at eastern junction points is 
about all used up. Eastern mills have 
been supplying feed for immediate use, 
but offerings have been inadequate for 
all concerned. The advanced spring 
weather has had a tendency to curtail 
buying for later delivery. 
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Gluten feed continues in excellent de- 
mand, and mills are well sold up for all 
April delivery; shippers report good in- 
quiry for May shipment. Choice wheat 
screenings are in good demand, but bar- 
ley and oat screenings are slow. Ship- 
pers report trade in Wisconsin very 
brisk in mixed cars. Barley is being 
fed liberally, owing to the scarcity of 
wheat feeds. 

Trade with the central states continues 
brisk, with good inquiry for prompt and 
first half of April delivery. Near-by 
mills have been supplying the local trade 
with feed for immediate use, but large 
jobbers are willing to pay top prices for 
western feed that could be shipped 
promptly. 

H. N. Witson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Mar. 29 Mar, 30 
Mar. 27 Mar. 20 1919 1918 











Minneapolis .- 230,695 223,805 365,050 166,590 
St. Pawl .ccccce 11,440 2,300 8,955 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 14,735 19,260 16,715 13,325 
Milwaukee ..... 3,000 4,500 12,000 2,200 

TOGA . .csvae 259,870 249,865 402,720 182,115 
Outside mills*.. 95,365 ...... $14,330 ...0+. 

Ag’gate sprg.355,235 ...... 616,960 ...... 


St. Louis 
St. Louist 
DUMBO 2.00000. 
Rochester 


23,700 27,700 44,000 21,420 
34,700 43,900 65,700 24,600 
71,150 75,900 121,050 129,800 
7,400 7,700 13,000 11,400 
Chicago 21,250 23,500 24,750 8,250 
Kansas City.... 50,000 51,700 65,800 44,300 
Kansas Cityt. ..222,760 219,995 277,220 157,085 


rs 7.776 €,.376 18,0806 s.6... 
SOP. oceenete 15,700 23,900 35,500 13,300 
KOlGEOE cvccece 33,170 49,420 65,285 31,140 
Indianapolis 6,615 11,205 9,670 4,745 
Nashville** 96,605 119,085 89,625 32,100 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,040 24,256 16,620 29,430 
WOOLTIO cccccccs 49,925 41,47 16,450 29,315 
TOOOMB occcces 57,455 655,165 18,180 30,150 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mar. 29 Mar. 30 


Mar. 27 Mar. 20 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 42 41 70 32 
Bt. Pal wcccsececs 48 10 38 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 52 45 40 
Outside mills* .... 28 34 64 24 
Average spring.. 37 38 54 30 
Milwaukee ....... 13 15 67 17 
He. EUR cc ccceces 47 55 89 42 
Bt. ROU wcccsecs 45 57 72 32 
ni ORT LETL 43 45 73 78 
Rochester ........ 40 41 70 57 
CRICARZO .crccscecs 75 90 93 21 
Kansas City ...... 51 53 80 53 
Kansas City? ..... 51 51 66 52 
QORAME crcsvecsecs 32 24 79 os 
WOES ccccsccocer BO 50 74 27 
Poledof .cocccsoee 38 56 67 41 
Indianapolis ...... 29 49 42 20 
Nashville**® ....... 47 52 45 26 
Portland, Oregon.. 57 56 39 98 
BORO .cccscccses 95 79 35 60 
TACOMA .cccicscce 100 97 31 53 
SOCAN oc cvvisoee 48 46 65 44 


Flour output for week ending March 27 at 
all above points shows an increase of 2 per 
cent from week ending March 20. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
H i winter patent 

t winter patent 


Spring standard patent .....seeeseeeeeeeees 
Hard winter straight .....ccccccccsccvscces 
Soft winter straight ......ccecccssseseceses 
Spring Gret GIMP ciceccccdecdcscvesecccovece 
Hard winter first clear ....ccsesceccccsscces 
Soft winter first clear ....ccccssccccccccsccce 
Rye GeGd, Qiiccess ub. k er b ctivctsecoeties 
Rye HOUR, SIARERIE ics on sseescccccdscstencs 
FEED— 

SPrinG DUO scees pends eBvbe sd bee case acteses 
Hard Wihtl: Beek: levcieccnavvecsvestecess 
Soft WHEE BRN cu cuae sch ksscbsnnOn0b ole ees 
St indard middlings (brown shorts).......-- 
‘lour middlings (gray shorts)........+-++++ 
Red Gog ClogeOD, 5555 a6 bees cd-eee cacceae 

UOATER. 54 cb shrews cdecbetcaeccceces 


SUG PUAMHNGS oi di cisco scacccves 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o,b. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, March 30. Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 





Straight (49’s) 
$10.00@11.50 


weve + @18.50 12.90 @13.00 


Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Cut-off (49's) 
$10.00@11.50 
10.75 @11.50 


Kansas standard patent 
$12.50@13.20 
12.80@13.00 


New Orleans tNashville 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
$13.20@13.65 $13.80@14.30 $.....@..... $13.00@13.75 $14.25@14.75 $13.25@13.75 $14.00@14.50 $14.560@15.25 $13.50@13.75 $13.50@14.50 
2.20@12.90 o MPs bees 12.90@13.65 12.50@13.25 «00n se tees 13.00@13.50 13.25 @13.50 13.00 @14.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@12.50 
-65@12.00 S erer ona pe Gre 606% 12.00 @13.00 joe CRMs cos 11.75 @12.00 es Th 12.00@13.00 13.00@13.25 12.35 @13.50 
12.25 @12.90 13.40 @13.95 ee en 12.50@13.00 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.00 12.90 @13.20 13.00 @14.50 13.00 @13.20 
11.50 @12.25 wren SET 12.15 @12.90 11.75 @12.25 12.25 @13.00 12.00 @12.50 12.25@12.75 0 ccc a Me cese 11.85 @12.25 ode Geese 
10.75 @11.20 rn FeTTe rte). feree: 10.70@11.25 10.80@11.25 *10.25@10.75 *10.65@11.25 11.25 @12.00 10.60@11.90 11.85 @12.15 
9.40@10.00 9.25@ 9.55 wre, See, 9.40@ 9.80 9.50@10.25 wore, rere 10.00 @10.50 9.25 @10.00 <b6 ase eves occe oD s-cac 
9.25@ 9.60 bree eee weeds 10.50@11.20 9.30@ 9.80 9.25@10.00 ore eee ory) Pr cece ce Q@acese 11.20@11.65 ocbu ee cose 
9.20@10.00 ees eee 66g o WE AGS S 9.00@ 9.30 5 apd ce wae eer Bee ee Pre 10.75 @11.25 ence Mc ccce 9.00@ 9.50 
9.00@ 9.30 9.80@ 9.90 Terts ive oe Oe 9.00@10.00 9.50@ 9.75 9.75 @10.20 9.75 @10.00 ert) Ferre 0 @ «coer 
7.65@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.60 ere, eee -@.. res Farr 9.00@ 9.25 0 cos CG accee 9.25@ 9.50 4 660-0 GP eo sene @ 
51.75 @52.25 48.00@49.00 oo De voce Te, Fie ov. 00 «+s» @55.00 56.00 @56.50 «vee» @57.00 2 toes Mic eves rer, se 
52.00 @52.25 werk: Lee -@49.00 49.00@52.00 oo Deve Ter rere cece De ccce ove» @57.00 51.00 @52.00 TITEL SEtte 
52.00 @52.25 TTTE) sth. o De sies ono Qe se oo Bee 55.00 @56.00 57.00 @ 57.50 «ees » @57.50 ere. Pere 50.00 @51.00 
56.00 @56.25 52.50@53.50 53.00@54.00 oo» sens sa@ae 60.00 @61.00 59.50@ 60.50 61.00 @63.00 -@.....° 67.00@60.00 
59.25 @59.75 60.00 @60.50 55.00 @56.00 -- @58.00 Pe 62.00 @63.00 63.00 @ 64.00 64.00 @ 66.00 ++ @...-- eceee Deveee 
64.25 @65.25 64.00 @65.00 wee Qe cece o Be vse ss@.. 69.00 @70.00 69.00 @ 70.00 + +e+ + @67.00 e@Bievece 0 0090 BPivece 


Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
1 


4.50 $13.70 @14.00 


14.50@15.00 12.90@13.75 


and feed; local prices 25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed. 








DELAY IN INVESTIGATION 


Senator Reed Absent from Washington, and 
His “Field Day’ Assault on Grain Cor- 
poration Is Again Postponed 


Wasurncton, D. C., March 27.—It is 
probable that the projected investigation 
of the United States Grain Corporation 
will not commence for another two weeks 
at least, and there is a possibility that 
nothing will be done on it at this session 
of Congress. 

Senator Reed, of Missouri, author of 
the resolution of investigation, has been 
absent from the capital for a week, and 
his office said today that he would be 
out of the city for another week or 10 
days. Since Senator Reed is the force 

nd the investigation, it is probable 
that nothing will be done until his re- 
turn. : 

Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the investigating committee, 
is also out of the city and will not return 
for about a month. Before his departure 
he said that, if the committee wanted to 
proceed with the investigation, he would 
name an acting chairman, probably Sena- 
tor Fernald, of Maine, to take charge. 
Senator Reed may succeed in having this 
done, though there are plenty of Repub- 
licans who would just as soon have the 
Senate keep hands off Hoover at this 
time. 

The reason for this is that none of the 
politicians have yet been able to size up 
Hoover’s political strength or the part 
he is going to play in the coming cam- 
paign. It is reported here that Mr. 
Hoover will shortly announce himself a 
Republican. His friends have already 
organized a complete Hoover slate to 
run in the Republican primaries of Cali- 
fornia. Meaytime, Hoover says he is not 
a candidate, and continues to gather 
popular strength wherever he appears. 
He is a big “question mark,” a strange, 
and perhaps “dangerous,” political quan- 
tity in the eyes of the Republican poli- 
ticians, and they are becoming wary of 
too great familiarity with him or his 
friends. A month ago the proposed in- 
vestigation of the Grain Corporation was 
regarded as a sort of “field day” for 
Senator Reed. Now Republican sena- 
tors are asking in terms of politics what 
the cost would be for Mr. Reed’s enter- 


tainment. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Corporation to Buy Durum 

The following bulletin has been sent 
to durum wheat millers: 

“The United States Grain Corporation 
announces that on April 1, for one day 
only, it will receive offers of durum flour 
residue of semolina, for shipment within 
30 days. 

“Offers to be based upon the flour pur- 
chase plan of July 7, 1919, and subject 
to fresh sample to be sent at once, plain- 
ly marked with name of sender, date and 
brand. Samples not so marked will be 
discarded, and offers not considered. 

“The Grain Corporation reserves the 
right to reject any and all offers.” 





Child Killed By Train 

Inpianapours, Inp., March 30.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—James A. Reis, two- 
year-old son of John A. Reis, sales- 
manager of the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, was killed instantly Sunday after- 
noon when he was struck by an inbound 
Indianapolis & Western Railroad pas- 
senger train. The child had wandered 
away from his two brothers, Carl, five 
years old, and John, eight years old, who 
were playing in the garage, and Mrs. Reis 
did not know that the baby was in any 
danger. The accident happened near the 
suburban home of Mr. Reis on the Shel- 
byville branch of the Indianapolis & Cin- 
cinnati traction line, near which the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad 


also runs. 
Epwarp H. Zieener. 





Pacific Coast Purchases 

Porttanp, Orecox, March 27.—Flour 
purchases by the Grain Corporation this 
week were the smallest for many weeks, 
and there were fewer bids rejected than 
usual. The accepted price was unchanged 
at $9.90, track. 

The lighter offerings by the mills are 
a reflection of the strength of the wheat 
market, and indicate that a better pur- 
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chaser than the government can be found 
now for soft wheat flour. 

Announcement is made by Corporation 
officials that 200,000 tons of flour are to 
be shipped out of the Columbia River 
between now and June 1, when the Grain 
Corporation will cease functioning. A 
total of 400,000 tons of flour must be 
moved from the entire Pacific Coast with- 
in-this period if the Corporation is to 
clean up its business on the date set for 
the end of its régime. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





BAKING INSTITUTE’S FUTURE 


Millers Meet to Hear What American Insti- 
tute of Baking Has Done, and to 
Plan for Future 


On invitation of The Northwestern 
Miller, a group of Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota millers attended a luncheon at the 
Minneapolis Club, March 26, to meet Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, director of the Dunwoody 
Institute, and Dr. H. E. Barnard, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Baking. 
William C. Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, presided. 

In introducing Dr. Prosser, Mr. Edgar 
told of the founding of the Dunwoody 
Institute, of the magnificent work it has 
been doing in vocational training and of 
the recent establishment there of the 
American Institute of Baking. Mr. Ed- 
gar said that the Dunwoody Institute has 
better facilities than any other technical 
institute in the country; that it was of 
the utmost importance to millers that the 
American Institute be continued here 
permanently, and that, therefore, he had 
deemed it advisable to ask the millers of 
the Northwest to come to Minneapolis to 
meet with Dr. Prosser. 

Dr. Prosser explained that the number 
of students enrolled at the Dunwoody 
Institute had increased from 40, when the 
institute was started five years ago, to 
about 4,000. The enrollment, he said, was 
limited only by the capacity of the in- 
stitute, and demonstrated the tremendous 
interest that the American youth, and the 
American mechanic beyond his youth, is 
taking in the science back of his trade 
or profession. 

Since the baking school was started 
three years ago, it has had an enrollment 
of 798. Of this number, about 500 were 
army and navy bakers. With the end of 
the war, however, many of these army 
and navy bakers have returned to Dun- 
woody as civilians to get further instruc- 
tion in the art of baking. Millers, Dr. 
Prosser said, should be gratified to know 
that a considerable number of the stu- 
dents were specializing in milling chem- 
istry, flour-testing and determination of 
values as well as baking. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard said that the 
American Institute of Baking is the out- 
come of a desire on the part of the bak- 
ing industry to know something more 
definite about the science back of their 
business; an expression on the part of 
the bakers of the country, wheré research 
for the benefit of that industry might be 
carried on continuously. Dr. Barnard 
explained that the bakers of the country 
who were members of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry would 
derive the benefits of the research and 
service departments of the American In- 
stitute. 

Dr. Barnard paid a tribute to the work 
that the University of Minnesota has 
done in the past and is still doing in 
grain and flour, and milling and baking 
scientific work. 

Dr. Barnard told the millers present 
that the National Research Committee 
had appointed an advisory committee, 
made up of some of the most prominent 
scientists in the country, to co-operate 
with the American Institute of Baking. 

The millers present were: from Minne- 
apolis—James C. Andrews, Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston; D. M. Baldwin; Har- 
ry Barber, Barber Milling Co; J. O. 
Ewing, Cannon Valley Milling Co; H. P. 
Gallaher, Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co; M. L. Hallowell, Jr., North- 
western Milling Co; H. S. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; P. M. Marshall, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co; W. W. Remington, 
National Milling Co; B. B. Sheffield, Big 
Diamond Mills Co; Harry Snyder, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co; J. W. Stephenson, 
Northwestern Milling Co; Harold Vogtel, 
Century Milling Co; Dwight K. Yerxa, 


Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston. From out- 
side: Minnesota, J. F. Diefenbach, St. 
Paul Milling Co., St. Paul; W. E. Coles, 
Jr., Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul; E. G. Campbell, Wm. Lindeke 
Roller Mills, St. Paul; ‘W. B. Webb, 
Wabasha RoMtr Miil Co., Wabasha; H. 
C. Stebbins, Red Wing Milling Co., Red 
Wing; V. G. Pickett, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca; W. L. Harvey, 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co. New 
Prague; M. T. Gunderson, Kenyon Flour- 
ing Mills, Kenyon; L. B. Denison, Chip- 
pewa Milling Co., Montevideo; Wisconsin, 
E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie. 

Bakers and those allied with the baking 
business present were: Paul J. Stern, 
Atlas bakery, Milwaukee, Wis; Elmer L. 
Cline, manager Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind; Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn; F. 
M. Grout, Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. 
Paul; C. E. Wernig, manager Occident 
Baking Co., Minneapolis; D. P. Chind- 
blom, secretary American Association of 
the Baking Industry, Chicago; C. B. 
Morison, P. S. Pirrie, American Institute 
of Baking, Minneapolis; C. H. Van Cleef, 
American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati; W. 
H. Ulrey, supervisor, and Jack Tod, 
demonstrator, The Fleischmann Co., St. 
Paul; H. W. Kavel, assistant director, 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Department of Commerce Reports Totals for 
Eight Months of Crop Year—Comparison 
with Grain Corporation Figures 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has just issued a statement 
covering the exports of breadstuffs and 
certain other products in February and 
in the eight months from July 1 to Feb. 
29. These figures, with the comparisons 
for a year ago, are as follows (000’s 
omitted) : 

8 mos ended 


--February—, with February 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 1,254 2,189 12,003 12,530 
Wheat, bus. 4,938 5,992 87,605 120,618 
Barley, bus. 954 7 23,149 4,616 
Corn, bus... 1,791 976 9,872 13,518 
Oats, bus... 1,155 5,818 27,343 81,460 
Rye, bus.... 2,029 1,873 11,649 6,377 


These figures tally closely with the 


Grain Corporation’s reports as to wheat. 


exports, but show a marked difference in 
flour exports. For the eight months end- 
ed with February, 1920, the Department 
of Commerce indicates flour exports 1,- 
021,000 bbls in excess of those reported 
by the Grain Corporation, whereas for 
the same period a year ago the depart- 
ment’s figure is 4,844,000 bbls below the 
Grain Corporation’s estimate. The com- 


parative figures are as follows (000’s 
omitted) : 

Dept. of Commerce Grain Corp'n 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Flour, bbis.. 12,003 12,530 10,982 17,374 

Wheat, bus. 87,605 120,618 88,723 120,624 





Death of a Chicago Journalist 

Curcaco, Irt., March 27.—Joseph F. 
Pritchard, grain editor of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner and the Chicago 
American, and vice-president of the Mod- 
ern Miller Co., died suddenly Tuesday 
night, March 23, at his home in Wilmette, 
and was buried in Graceland Cemetery, 
March 26. The deceased was 67 years 
old. He is survived by his widow. 

Mr. Pritchard was born at Terre 
Haute, Ind., and learned the printer’s 
trade there. For a number of years he 
was baseball writer at Cincinnati, and 
later at St. Louis, and also did commer- 
cial work there. Coming to Chicago about 
1890, he became a writer of grain market 
news, and was connected with local pa- 
pers since 1900. Being of a jovial dispo- 
sition, he made friends easily, and had a 
wide circle of acquaintances throughout 
the grain trade of the country. 

C. H. Crarren. 





$1,500,000 Fire in Montreal 
Toronto, Ont., March 27.—Private 
advices from Montreal state that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Molson’s ware- 
house in that city has been burned, with 
its contents. This warehouse was full 
of flour, millfeed, feedingstuffs and gen- 
eral merchandise. The loss is estimated 
at nearly $1,500,000. A number of mill- 

ing and feed firms are interested. 

A. H. Barey. 





March 31, 1920 
HIGHER BREAD IN BRITAIN 


Subsidy for Coming Financial Year Reduc) 
by Approximately One-Half—Price of 
Loaf to Be Decontrolled 


Lonpon, Ene., March 10.—The new 
spre for flour and bread foreshadow. 
ast week are now an accomplished fact, 
The prime minister announced in tie 
House of Commons on March 5 that the 
wholesale price of flour was to be ai- 
vanced on Monday, March 15, by 19s 31d 
per sack of 280 lbs, and that, as a roe- 
sult, the bread subsidy the coming finay- 
cial year would be reduced by approxi 
mately £45,000,000, or one-half the es‘i- 
mated cost to the exchequer if no chan + 
had been made. He further stated thut 
after April 12 the price of bread wou'd 
no longer be controlled, but that no ai- 
vance in its price was to be made un/i 
that date, nor in the retail price of flovr. 
Furthermore, the average milling « x- 
traction is to be raised from 77 to 80 pr 
cent. 

In accordance with this new policy, ‘ie 
price of flour, home-milled and forei:n, 
will be raised on March 16, and bak: +s 
will have to pay 63s 6d per sack for th::: 
supplies from the home mills and 65s id 
per sack of 280 Ibs for imported su)- 
plies. Some dissatisfaction has been «x- 
pressed by bakers that they will not 
allowed to charge a higher price {or 
bread until April 12, which would p! 
those without reserves of stock in position 
of having to sell the loaf at 914d pe 
lbs, while their flour was costing thcu 
so much more, 

Arrangements have been made, hovw- 
ever, that if bakers have to buy flour 
the new price before April 12, they \ i! 
be compensated for any loss arising « 
of sales made at the rate of 94d | 
quartern (4 lbs) loaf. The governmen(’ 
idea in postponing the advance in bre: 
‘until April 12 is to safeguard the con- 
sumer against exploitation by holders 
existing stocks, and to prevent specu 
tion and hoarding. It is believed t! 
many bakers have three weeks’ stocks 0 
flour on hand. 

It is reckoned that the average p1 
of bread will be Is per 4-lb loaf, but 
is likely to vary in different localitics. 
In some it may be only 11d or less, in 
others Is 1d. The shilling loaf will no 
doubt give rise to further complaints of 
the high cost of living, but it is hoped 
that competition will benefit the consu 
er. It is understood that the food c 
troller retains the power to reimpos 
maximum fixed prices if he should decn 
it necessary at any time. 

The expediency of increasing the 
traction from wheat is severely criticize 
for not only will it mean inferior flour 
a darker and consequently a less nut 
tious loaf, but it will entail a reductio 
in the by-products. 

A meeting of the National Association 
of Flour Importers was held here March 
9, at which delegates from ‘the differ« 
United Kingdom markets were prese 
There were two sessions, one in the mo 
ing and another in the afternoon, 
which questions connected with the nev 
prices for flour and prospectives chan 
in the handling of foreign flour in 1 
near future were fully discussed. 

C. F. G. Rarkes 
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‘““Mixed’’ Corn Loses Money 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 27 
“Farmers in the southeastern states a 
losing money because so much of thei 
shelled corn grades ‘mixed,’” the Bur« 
of Markets states. “It grades ‘mixed’ !\c- 
cause of the large percentage of straw- 
colored kernels which it contains. 

“The demand in this section of 
country is for white corn for makin; 
meal and grits, and millers will usual!) 
pay a premium to get it. To class 
‘white’ under federal standards, cor! 
must contain at least 98 per cent ! 
weight of white kernels. More than 2 
per cent of straw-colored, yellow, r 
or any other color puts it in the ‘mix: 
class. 

“Tf the corn is husked before shelli! 
ears containing colored kernels can 
sorted out and used for feed on t 
farm. The best way, however, to ha 
white corn for market is to plant on: 
pure white seed.” 

Joun J. Marrrnay. 
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March 31, 1920 


RAINS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Heavy Precipitation in Sections of Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska Gives 
Growing Crops Needed Moisture 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 27.—Heavy, 
soaking rains visited sections of Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska during 
the week, and afforded the crops of those 
states the moisture which they have been 
in need of for several weeks. The crops 
much better, and since the rains the 
cro fatalists, who a week ago declared 
wheat ruined, are beginning to rescind 
these declarations. 

e three severe sandstorms of the 
two weeks undoubtedly did much 
damage, especially in the fields located 
on high places. In the lowlands, how- 
ever, immaterial damage is reported, and 
the general belief prevails that producers 
are sure of harvesting a good crop where 
the land remained fairly firm during the 
sa torms. 

following reports from both Kan- 
sas and out-of-state cities have been re- 


look 


pa 


ce I: 
hison: The ground was very dry, 
and much of the rain which fell this week 
was absorbed before it could reach creeks 
and rivers. 

Hutchinson: A duststorm of two days’ 
duration ended this week, when a rain 
accompanied by a southwesterly wind 
fell. The precipitation covered central 
Kansas, but west of Hutchinson there 
were only scattered showers. The fall 
here was .92 of an inch. The wheat will 
be itly benefited. 

St. Joseph: Northwestern Missouri was 
visited by the heaviest rain of the year. 
More than two inches were registered. It 
is of great benefit to pastures, wheat and 
or plowing. 

na: The heavy gale of the last two 
d rought a rain of .21 of an inch. 
the precipitation was much heavier north 
of n and in the western part of the 


ene: An inch of rain fell at Elmo, 
south side of this county, and at 
Herington, Light showers are reported 
f here. 
ca City, Okla: A heavy rainfall 
egistered here today, the first in 
0 nonths. It is said to be in time to 
he crops. 
trice, Neb: Showers fell in this 
of the state, breaking the wind- 
st storm which has prevailed here 
he past two days. The moisture 
( in time to save the winter wheat. 
Oklahoma City: Heavy rain here. At 
M gee an inch fell. 
\icPherson, Kansas: Three inches of 
ell in the country southeast of this 
Some damage is reported from 


)polis, Ellsworth Co., Kansas: Con- 
sid le damage is reported as a result 


of heavy hailstorm here. The hail, 
wl was of unusually large size, broke 
m windows. 


* * 


Louis, Mo., March 30.—(Special 
I 1m)—Heavy rains at intervals 
du the past two weeks have greatly 
improved prospects for the growing 
wheat crop in Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois, and fields in all sections are look- 
ing much better than for some weeks 
pa Although the prospects are great- 
ly vroved, there is still some doubt as 
to whether the crop will average above 
20 cent of normal, as the wheat in 
V is sections shows considerable dam- 
age and on the hilltops there is some 
ir tion of Hessian fly. Bottom lands 
S up best. Warm, sunshiny weather 
ired, as the ground is well soaked 
e plant has an abundance of mois- 


f 


Peter Deruen. 
* * 


‘tina, Kansas, March 27.—Perhaps 
the most interesting matter to millers and 
g men throughout this district is an 
efort to ascertain what is the damage 
fr four days of intense wind and dust, 
Coning within nine days, followed by a 
geicral, soaking rain that has invaded 
all of Kansas except the line from Hays 


_ With reports so varied it is almost 
impossible to fix any definite figure, but 
as the hours go on it is becoming ap- 
Parent the damage is not nearly so great 
as first feared, Here and there is a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


stretch of land entirely wheat-blown, with 
a resultant gloomy report, but it is evi- 
dent these places are but small, com- 
paratively, and that where the wheat did 
not blow, it is very good indeed. 

Conservative estimates today are that 
the intense wind did not cause damage of 
more than 12 per cent, and it is a ques- 
tion if the soaking rains have not almost 
completely offset this work of the winds. 

In Kansas this year 9,000,000 acres 
were sown to wheat, of which 2,000,000 
represent volunteer. Eliminating this 
volunteer entirely, and figuring conserva- 
tively at 13 bus per acre on the remain- 
ing 7,000,000, this would give Kansas a 
crop this year of between 90,000,000 and 
110,000,000 bus, which would be a good 
one. On the whole, millers here are opti- 
mistically inclined. 

* #*# 


Minneapous, Minn., March 3.—The 
March report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis contains the follow- 
ing: “The spring agricultural outlook is 
favorable. The western half of the dis- 
trict, which suffered from a short crop 
because of drouth last year, has benefited 
by considerable winter moisture, and 
snowstorms during the month further im- 
proved the prospects for spring planting. 
In Montana the mountains were bare of 
snow last year, and irrigation water was 
very short in consequence of the drying 
up of the streams. Heavy snows have 
fallen in most of the mountain country, 
and normal water conditions are antici- 
pated as a result. Farther east the 
moisture resulting from spring thaws has 
been largely absorbed by the soil, and in 
the eastern half of the district soil con- 
dition prospects are normal. 

“The grain-raising sections of Montana 
and some areas in western North Dakota 
and western South Dakota need spring 
rains in order to give the crops a good 
start, but the outlook in these sections 
is much better than a year ago at this 
time. 

“The states of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Montana, pro- 
ducing the bulk of northwestern wheat, 
undoubtedly will show a decrease in 
wheat acreage this year, due to the high 
price of farm labor, which, as reported 
from 65 local points, has advanced 73.4 
per cent since 1914, and due also to the 
scarcity of good seed wheat. The natural 
letting down after the extraordinary crop 
production efforts during the war is also 
a factor. A probable decrease of at least 
10 per cent will reduce the acreage this 
year to approximately 15,000,000 acres, 
which, on the basis of average production, 
indicates a loss of from 20,000,000 to 
22,000,000 bus on the 1920 crop. 

“Winter wheat prospects in this dis- 
trict are fair to good. Some wheat in 
Montana has_ winter-killed, but the 
amount is not greater than the normal 
loss. The winter wheat acreage, how- 
ever, is somewhat less than a year ago. 
Some shrinkage may be expected in other 
grain crops, but it is too early to esti- 
mate what this will amount to. There is 
every prospect, however, that the acreage 
loss will be offset by better crops than 
have been harvested for the last two 
years, due to improved soil conditions 
and better moisture.” 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
* * 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 27.—The 
season is late in most districts east of 
the Mississippi River, both in the ad- 
vance of vegetation and in farmwork, 
the weekly bulletin of the Weather Bu- 
reau issued Wednesday reports. West of 
the river, however, the season is about 
normal, except where it was too dry over 
the lower great plains, and where an un- 
usually severe storm occurred in the up- 
per great plains during the first part of 
the week. The general rains that oc- 
curred in California moistened the ground 
to a considerable depth and were of great 
benefit. Rain ,was needed at the end of 
the week in Florida, over the lower great 
plains states, and on the north Pacific 
Coast, while the soit was too wet to work 
from the Ohio River states southward. 
High winds caused considerable damage 
in Kansas and adjoining districts. 

The temperature during the week was 
generally favorable for the cereal crops, 
and there was ample soil moisture, ex- 
cept from Kansas southward, where rain 
is needed. Winter-wheat and other grains 


improved somewhat in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country under these favor- 
able conditions, but wheat came through 
the winter in rather poor shape in many 
localities and is responding slowly to the 
recently favorable conditions, particu- 
larly in a of the Ohio and lower Mis- 
souri valleys. 

Dry weather has retarded the growth 
of small grains in the Southwest, but 
the recent rains of the central and south- 
ern Pacific Coast districts were very 
beneficial; they have practically insured 
maturity of the winter grain crops in 
California. Joun J. Marrinan. 

* * 

Inpranapous, Inp., March 27.—Heavy 
rains in Indiana, the past week, caused 
bottom lands in the Ohio River valley to 
be flooded in places, with consequent 
damage to winter grains. Similar condi- 
tions to a considerable degree prevailed 
in the Wabash River valley. The waters 
receded rapidly, however, and reports 
thus far received do not indicate that 
the damage will be extensive. 

It is still too early to determine accu- 
rately the amount and extent of damage 
to winter wheat through freezing weather 
and the ravages of the Hessian fly, and 
reports vary throughout the state. Some 
indicate that a few fields will be aban- 
doned, while in others the condition ap- 
parently is good. The crop is greening 
some in the southern and‘ central sections. 

Plowing for corn has begun on the 
uplands in some places in the middle half 
of Indiana, and disking for oats is under 
way in several counties. Some localities 
report that the acreage of the latter crop 
will be large this spring. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
* * 


Seattite, Wasu., March 27.—It is still 
too early to fully determine the condi- 
tion of fall-sown wheat, as frost con- 
tinues in the ground on the northern 
slopes, and growing weather will be 
needed to ascertain the amount of win- 
ter damage. On the whole, however, 
winter wheat conditions are believed to 
be about normal. Spring seeding is gen- 
eral in many sections. 

W. C. Tirrany. 

* 


* 


Ocven, Utran, March 27.—Heavy snow- 
falls during the past week in all the dry- 
farming regions and many irrigated sec- 
tions of Utah and Idaho not only brought 
late winter protection for grain but also 
has given assurance of ample irrigation 
water supplies from the mountains. The 
snows were especially heavy in northern 
Utah, reaching a depth of one foot in 
Salt Lake City Thursday night. 

W. E. Zurrann. 
* * 

Porttanp, Orecon, March 27.—Crop 
prospects in this state were improved by 
general rains during the week, but the 
temperature is still below normal. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Labor Controversy Ends 

EvansvittE, Inp., March 27.—After a 
long controversy, the Akin-Erskine Mill- 
ing Co. has signed a contract with the 
Cereal and Beverage Workers’ Union, 
acceding to the union demands. 

In 1918 the workmen of the three large 
mills in Evansville made demands upon 
them for recognition of the union and 
the adoption of a scale of wages consid- 
erably in advance of the one then paid. 
This being refused, the union made com- 
plaint to the Bureau of Labor at Wash- 
ington, and an investigator was sent to 
Evansville. The mills represented that 
they were practically under government 
control, and for that reason were not in 
position to parley with the workmen. 

The government took no further steps 
in the matter. The workmen struck, but 
their places were filled, and the mills 
operated as if there were no strike. How- 
ever, the fight for recognition of the union 
was continued, and the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co. at last decided to accept the 


union dictum. 
W. W. Ross. 





Grain Corporation Purchases 
New York, N. Y., March 27.—The 
United States Grain Corporation this 
week purchased 190,000 bbls of flour at 
$10.68, jute, Baltimore, and $10, jute, 
Pacific Coast points. 
W. QuackEensusH. 


1521 
FARM LABORERS’ UNION 


Southern Indiana Farmers Disturbed Over 
Organization That Fixes Its Own Hours 
and Announces Pay Scale 


Evansvittz, Inp., March 27.—Farmers 
in southern Indiana are much perturbéd 
over the organization of what is called 
the Farm Laborers’ Union, composed of 
farm help that has usually been employed 
for the season at a stipulated wage and 
for uncertain hours. The union had its 
birth in Knight township, this county. 
It is spreading all over the district, and 
many farmers are beginning to believe 
that it will prove a menace to them in 
carrying on their farmwork. 

At a meeting held last Sunday, the 
organization took in a number of new 
members, and fixed the hours for labor, 
as well as compensation, The hours will 
be from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m., with two hours 
for dinner and rest, and from 1 p.m, to 
6 p.m. The compensation demanded will 
be $2 per day for those who do not carry 
their dinner, and $8 per day for those 
who carry their dinner to the field. 

The men who are behind the movement 
have not employed any union organizers 
to aid them in the promulgation of their 
doctrine, but are proceeding along the 
lines laid down at the first meeting of a 
few men on a renter’s farm in Knight 
township some weeks ago, 

It is said the movement is spreading 
all over the country in a spasmodic sort 
of way, with the farmers sitting back in 
alarm over what they believe to be a new 
problem to solve. The new union men 
say they took their cue from the organi- 
zation of farmers themselves, and do not 
see why any rights they might have in 
the matter need be a menace to the 
farmers any more than the organization 
of farmers is a menace to the. general 
public. 

W. W. Ross. 





New Mill for Kansas City 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 27.—E. E. 
Pierson, who has been active in the pro- 
motion of the International Flour Mill- 
ing Co. for the past few months, stated 
this week that sufficient capital has been 
accumulated for the construction of a 
new 3,000-bbl plant in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, 

The Burrell Engineering Co., of Kan- 
sas City, which has been assigned the 
contract for the erection of the plant, 
plans to start work on the first units 
about July 1. Upon completion of the 
initial units the plant will have a capacity 
of from 1,250 to 1,500 bbls of flour daily. 
The remaining units, which will be con- 
structed later, will give it a capacity of 
the full 3,000 bbls per day. The present 
plans, which have not been definitely de- 
cided upon, are for electrical operation. 

The capitalization of the company is 
$1,250,000. Preferred stock is being dis- 
posed of at the price of $100 per share, 
and with each share of preferred stock 
the buyer receives a share of common 
stock at $1 per share. 

The following are the official members 
of the company: William R. Rowe, presi- 
dent; E. E. Pierson, vice-president; J. 
J. Wolcott, treasurer; H. O. Alexander, 
secretary. 

R. E. Srerrie. 





Suit Against French Government 

Evansvittr, Inp., March 27.—Iglehart 
Bros., of this city, will go into court to 
recover payment from the Frerch gov- 
ernment for a shipment of flour made 
during the war. The shipment consisted 
of .300 sacks, which were seized by the 
French government at Guadeloupe in 
19177 

The Evansville corporation tried to 
make a settlement through the American 
consul, and the matter finally landed in 
the State department in Washington, 
where it was decided that suit must be 
brought for recovery. 

An offer was made by the Guadeloupe 
government to pay the then price for the 
flour, but as the French franc has de- 
preciated in value, payment has been 
demanded in American dollars. The 
Guadeloupe government has refused to 

ay in any except French money. The 
bill for the flour amounts to $3,930. 

W. W. Ross. 
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MR. HOOVER A REPUBLICAN 


Announces That He Is Receptive Candidate, 
Conditional Upon Nature of Party 
Platform 


Herbert C. Hoover, former Food Ad- 
ministrator, yesterday announced that he 
was a receptive candidate for president 
on the Republican ticket. His declara- 
tion was made in the following telegram 
to Warren G. Gregory, a San Francisco 
business man, who is one of the leaders 
of the active Hoover campaign in Cali- 
fornia: 

“IT had not wished to enter nor could 
I hitherto see any real public service by 
entering into partisan political discus- 
sion, more especially pending the clarifi- 
cation of the diverging views of the dif- 
ferent groups in the parties on the great 
new issues. The recent developments 
over the treaty, stagnation in adjust- 
ment over great economic problems, and 





particularly the many urgent representa- 
tions that I have received as to the situa- 
tion in my own state convince me that 
it is my duty to confirm the action that 


my Republican friends there have al- 
ready taken without consulting me. 

“I understand that there is a great 
wish among the Republicans of Califor- 
nia to have opportunity to express them- 
selves in favor of the League of Nations 
with proper reservations safeguarding 
American tradition and interests, as op- 
posed to the extreme view advocated 
against any league at all. I differ just 
as strongly with this view as I differ with 
the extreme position taken by the Presi- 
dent on participation in European af- 
fairs. This issue is whether, with res- 
ervations protecting our position, we 
should join the moral forces of the 
world to reduce the dangers again grow- 
ing around us, or whether we will, by 
pretense of an insularity that we do not 
possess, sit by in the face of growing 
armies, navies, national antagonisms, re- 
action or, in reverse, the spread of Bol- 
shevism through much of the world. This 
would be the defeat of the hopes for 
which our sons were sacrificed in this 
war. 

“Entirely aside from this moral ideal- 
ism of the league and the danger to our 
own ultimate peace, the solution of our 
domestic problems, such as the size of 
our armament, reduction in taxation, and 
the prevention of agricultural and indus- 
trial depression and consequent unemploy- 
ment, is dependent upon _§ stability 
abroad and upon our access to the world’s 
markets which today are endangered by 
discrimination against us through our 
inability to exercise our veto under the 
treaty. I believe it is the transcendent 
service which the Republican party can 
render to the nation to settle a league 
efficiently designed to give us these na- 
tional protections. 

“No one should be able to dictate the 
policies of great parties, yet every man 
and woman has the right to decide what 
issues and measures he will support. If 
the Republican party, with the independ- 
ent element of which I am naturally af- 
filiated, adopts a forward-looking, lib- 
eral, constructive platform on the treaty 
and on our economic issues, and if the 
party proposes measures for sound busi- 
ness administration of the country, and 
is neither reactionary nor radical in its 
approach to our great domestic questions, 
and is backed by men who undoubtedly 
assure the consummation of these policies 
and measuyyes, I will give it my entire 
support. While I do not and will not 
myself seek the nomination, if it is felt 
that the issues necessitate it and it is 
demanded of me, I cannot refuse serv- 
ice.” 





Changes in Retail Price of Food 

According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Labor from 
retail dealers in 51 cities, the average 
family expenditure for food was six- 
tenths of 1 per cent less in February 
than in January. The increase in January 
as compared with December was 2.2 per 
cent, hence the decrease of six-tenths of 
1 per cent in February still leaves the 
cost 1.6 per cent above that in December, 
which until January had been the highest 
point reached since 1913. The figures 
for February, 1920, show an increase of 
16 per cent as compared with February, 
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1919, In February of last year there was 
a drop of 7 per cent as compared with 
the previous month. As compared with 
1913, the prices in February, 1920, show 
an increase of 105 per cent. Comparisons 
are based on the average retail prices of 
the following articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the consumption of the average 
family: sirloin steak, round steak, rib 
roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, 
bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, 
cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 

For the seven-year period, February, 
1913, to February, 1920, 12 of the 24 arti- 
cles for which prices were secured in 
February, 1913, increased 100 per cent 
or over, as follows: pork chops and ham, 
100 per cent; lard, 110; lamb, 111; rice, 
113; hens, 115; corn meal, 117; strictly 
fresh eggs, 118; flour, 145; storage eggs, 
153. Potatoes increased 275 per cent, 
and sugar 242 per cent. For the first 10 
articles named the price was, therefore, 
more than double, and for potatoes and 
sugar the price was more than three 
times, what it was in February, 1913. 


MACHINERY MENS’ MEETING 


Second Semiannual Convention Held at Cin- 
cinnati—Plan Big Exhibit at 
Atlantic City 


Cincinnati, Onto, March 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association yesterday 
and today held its second semiannual 
meeting at the Gibson Hotel. Prominent 
manufacturers of bakers’ machinery from 
various parts of the country attended. 

President George E. Dean, of Albion, 
Mich., in his address referred to the 
great prosperity of the industry and of 
the association’s activities since its 
foundation. He also dealt with day-light 
bakeries, labor-saving machinery, and 
discouraged the use of long-time sales 
contracts and unfair selling competition. 

Treasurer Joseph C. Emley, of New 
York, outlined the plans of the commit- 
tee for the monster national bakery 
equipment and supply exhibit which is 
to be held at Atlantic City in September, 
in conjunction with the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry’s conven- 
tion. 

Addresses were also made by F. C. 
Everett, of New York, on “Industrial 
Engineering and Factory System”; T. 
LeRoy North, of Cincinnati, on “Execu- 
tive Man-power and Its Relation to 
Business Success”; F. M. Elkinton, of 
Chicago, on “General Freight Traffic”; 
E. T. Parsons, of the Thomson Machine 
Co., Belleville, N. J., discussed the bene- 
fits to be derived from an association 
purchasing department, and H. Lock- 
wood, of the Lockwood Mfg. Co., advo- 
cated an association commercial report- 
ing agency. 

A most successful banquet was held 
last evening. 





A. S. Purves. 





Argentine Flour Offered 

Bautimore, Mp., March 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Samples of Argentine flour 
were offered here today, patent at $12.60, 
second patent at $12.10, and straight or 
fancy first clear at $11.60, f.o.b. New 
York, in jutes. These flours are of good 
color and strong, but lack the sponge 
of American springs and hard winters. 
Experts say they can be used to best ad- 
vantage for blending. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Baltimore Becomes Open Market 

Bartimore, Mp., March 27.—A fight 
between the grain exporters and receiv- 
ers relative to repealing section 5 of 
article XXIV of the by-laws of the 
Chamber of Commerce was voted on 
Wednesday and won by the exporters, 
the vote standing 135 for repeal and 123 
against. This action removes all price 
restrictions, excepting those under gov- 
ernment regulation, and makes Baltimore 
an open market on grain. 

The repealed article reads as follows: 
“Between the hours of closing and open- 
ing of following business day, all bids 
made by resident members to persons lo- 
cated outside of Baltimore for wheat, 
corn, oats or rye, to be shipped, in transit, 
and/or on spot for delivery at or through 
the port of Baltimore, shall be not more 





than the price prevailing at the close of 
the regular market (which shall be the 
price established at an official call to be 
held at the close of the market each day), 
and subject to the regular commission 
and handling rates and charges as pre- 
scribed in this article, ie., the fees for 
inspection and weighing actually paid to 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
also legal interest on all advances, wheth- 
er made on bills of lading or otherwise; 
also established rates of insurance. Each 
bid shall specifically state that it is sub- 
ject to the above enumerated commis- 
sions, handling rates and charges, and 
such bids shall expire at 10:30 a.m. of 
next business day. 

“Purchases of lots of 25,000 bus or over 
from points at which there are regular 
grain exchanges, also purchases of ex- 
lake grain or grain bought on western 
terms, i.e., western weights and grades, 
also grain bought for export f.o.b. vessels 
or «if. to or from foreign ports, shall 
be exempt from the provisions of this 
rule.” Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





MR. BARNES IN CHICAGO 


Discusses Grain and Car Situation—Wants 
50 Per Cent of Rolling Stock for 
Corporation’s Use 


Curicaco, Itt., March 27.—Julius H. 
Barnes spent half a day in Chicago, 
Thursday. He was busy every minute 
from the time he got off the train from 
Duluth until he left at noon for the 
fast. He held a conference with the 
western zone vice-presidents of the Grain 
Corporation early in the morning, and 
spent two hours with the Chicago elevator 
men discussing the grain and car situa- 
tion. 

He asked that they co-operate with him 
in his efforts to load out the wheat that 
the Grain Corporation has sold to the 
mills, and thought that from the size of 
the wheat stocks, as compared with those 
of coarse grains, the Grain Corporation 
is entitled to 50 per cent of the cars un- 
loaded at the elevators, for reloading with 
wheat. 

Figures were presented showing that, 
since March 1, the Grain Corporation has 
received only 28 per cent of the grain 
unloaded. 

It was decided to appoint a committee 
to confer daily with the representatives 
of the Grain Corporation here over the 
allotment of cars. 

A conference between Mr. Barnes and 
L. F. Gates, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, also was held. The 
wheat situation was gone over thorough- 
ly, and a general discussion of grain 
trade conditions was taken up. There 
was nothing said about reinstating the 
200,000-bu limit on individual trades in 
corn. C. H, CHarren. 





More Freedom for Canadian Mills 
Toronto, Ont., March 27.—Rumor 
states that the Canadian milling indus- 
try may be partly released from control 
almost immediately. Flour business is at 
a standstill, the market is short of mill- 
feed and the possibilities of the general 
situation at home and abroad are such 
as to suggest more freedom. It is a fair 
presumption that the task of the Wheat 
Board to market the surplus of last 
year’s crop of wheat is now almost, if 
not quite, accomplished. If so it would 
be good business to begin, while business 
is quiet, the process of striking off the 
shackles that fetter the flour mills. 
q A. H. Battey. 





Rate Held Not Unreasonable 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 27.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled, in a complaint brought by the 
Monroe (La.) Chamber of Commerce 
against the Illinois Central Railroad, that 
the defendant’s rate of 27.5¢c on coarse 
grain in carloads from Cairo, IIL, to 
Monroe, La., is not unreasonable. The 
existing relationship between the rates 
on coarse grain in carloads from Cairo 
to Monroe and Rayville, La., however, is 
found unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that the rate to Monroe exceeds the rate 
to Rayville by more than l.5c per 100 
lbs. The Illinois Central is ordered to 
comply with the provisions of the ruling 
before July 2, 1920. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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CANADIAN BOARD BUYING 


Government Agency Again in Market for 
Flour—80,000 Bags Soft Winters Pur- 
chased for Over-Sea Shipment 


Toronto, Ont., March 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Canadian Wheat Board 
is again buying flour, and in three days 
has picked up for shipment: overse.s 
80,000 bags of soft winters at $10.50 bbl, 
bulk, Montreal basis. 

No springs have yet been taken, but 
the market appears improved, and pur- 
chasing by the board for over-sea ship- 
ment may be resumed any day. 

The board is also selling wheat at 
prices better than the flour equivalent 

A. H. Battry 





Blumson Under Arrest 

Cuicaco, I1nu., March 27.—Herman J. 
Blumson, mystic miller, formerly head of 
the Star Cereal & Milling Co., Chicayo, 
and a former director of the State Com- 
mercial Savings Bank and other inter- 
ests, who was charged with having ob- 
tained more than $300,000 in August of 
last year, by means of forging bills of 
lading, was arrested in Washington, D. 
C., Thursday. The arrest was made when 
he called at the post-office to obtain a 
letter from his son, who lives in Chicago, 
The capture ended an eight monthis’ 
search that extended from Chicago to 
South Africas Blumson is to be brought 
to Chicago for trial. The milling prop- 
erty that he built, consisting of a plant 
with a capacity of about 200 bbls of flour, 
has been disposed of to local interests, 

C. H, CHarten 





Involuntary Bankruptcy Proceeding 

Boston, Mass., March 27.—An_ invol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Charles J. McGovern and 
James P. Mullen doing business as the 
Pratt Bread Co., Boston, at the instance 
of three creditors whose aggregate claiins 
amount to $1,559.68. 

Louis W. DePass 





Bulk Quotations Not Needed 
The Grain Corporation has sent out 
notice that the purchases of March 30 
provided a_ sufficient supply of flour 
booked on a bulk basis to take care of 
the Corporation’s domestic programme, 
and it will not be necessary hereafter for 
bidders to quote bulk basis. The next 

Corporation buying date is April 6. 





Use of Inspection Certificates 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 27.—In- 
spection certificates, issued in accordance 
with the United States grain standards 
act, on arrival of grain, cannot be used 
on “out” shipments if the grain has been 
transferred through an elevator to an- 
other car, the Department of Agriculture 
has ruled. 

Federal supervision officials of the Bu- 
reau of Markets have recently found that 
there is some misunderstanding on this 
point. The amendment to the rules and 
regulations under the act, which permits 
certificates covering arrival inspection to 
be used for further shipment of such 
grain not later than the close of the sec- 
ond business day after the date of such 
inspection, specifically states that the 
grain shall not be “removed or trans- 
ferred from its container or otherwise 
changed in identity.” 

This amendment was intended to save 
the time required for an “out” inspection 
of cars of grain which are reconsigned 
immediately after arrival, when the con- 
ditions under which the grain was origi- 
nally inspected have not been changed. 

Jonn J. Marrinan. 





Grain Merchant Arraigned 

Burrawo, N. Y., March 27.—George E. 
Pierce, grain merchant, was arraigned 
last Tuesday under an indictment charg- 
ing him with grand larceny, first degree. 
He pleaded not guilty, and was released 
on $10,000 bail furnished by a surety 
company. In the secret indictment which 
was returned against Mr. Pierce he was 
charged with having defrauded and: <e- 
prived the Evans elevator and the Manu- 
facturers’ and Traders’ National Bank of 
16,662 bus oats. Mr. Pierce was presi- 
dent of the Evans Elevator Co. 

E, BanGasser. 
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‘lour buyers are manifesting a trifle 
interest; that is, they are inquiring 
for prices. This in itself is encouraging 
to millers. It indicates that stocks are 
probably approaching a point where buy- 
ers will again be in the market. Job- 
bers who cater to family trade bought a 
little patent during the week. The big- 
gest sale reported was 4,000 bbls to a 
New York house at $13.90 bbl, in 98-lb 
tons, delivered. 

is doubtful, however, if flour sales 
by Minneapolis and interior northwest- 


cot 


ern mills averaged over 30 per cent of 
capacity. Some millers declare that they 
did not sell a car of flour last week. 


Virst clear flours are fairly strong. 
Second clear, which has recently been 
selling largely as feed, has advanced 
$3@4 ton in the last two weeks. It is 
quoted in Minneapolis at about $65@66, 
in 100-Ib sacks, though one sale for im- 
mediate shipment was made on the basis 
of $69, Minneapolis. 

Millers declare it is like pulling teeth 


to yet shipping directions out of buyers. 
There is still a fairly large volume of 
orders on books, and mills could run 
much heavier than they are, were they 


able to get shipping directions and the 
necessary railroad equipment. Cars are 
still very searce, especially for eastern 
shipment. 

Mills quote short patent at $13.80@ 
14.30 bbl, standard patent $13.40@13.95, 
bakers patent $12.80@13.60, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; fancy clear $10, first clear 
$9.295@9.55, second clear $6.70@7, in 140- 
lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed jobbers nowadays are more 
interested in getting deliveries against old 
contracts than anything else. Prices and 
consumptive demand are secondary con- 
siderations. Many January contracts are 
unfilled, with buyers clamoring for their 
feed. The situation is abnormal_in many 
respects. No one in particular is to 
blame for the delay. It has been brought 
ibout by the light operation of mills in 
the last two months or more. Current 
production is utterly inadequate to meet 
requirements, let alone fill back orders. 
The prospect for an increased production 
at an early date is not very encouraging. 

Buyers, of course, have a nice paper 
profit on their purchases and, naturally, 
are anxious to get deliveries before the 
market declines. Occasionally one hears 
of a mill offering to settle with its cus- 
tomers by paying the difference between 
the contract price and the present mar- 
ket. Buyers, however, want the feed in 
preference to the money, provided some 
issurance can be given that it would be 
hipped within a reasonable time. 

Millfeed prices are the highest on rec- 
ord, but millers and some of the bigger 
jobbers do not anticipate a break for 

ue time. Millers figure that the big 
spring consumptive demand is still to 
come, and that it will be more than suf- 
ficient to take care of the output. In 
consequence, they are not reducing their 
quotations for April-May shipment to 

extent. An occasional country mill 
quotes 30- to 60-day shipment at $1@2 
under spot, 

Bran is quoted nominally for 60-day 
shipment at $48@49 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $52,50@53.50, flour middlings $60 
¢ 60.50, and red dog $64@65, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. It is under- 
stood that some southwestern bran has 
been marketed here within a day or two 
for first half April shipment on the 





Demand 


basis of $45 ton, Kansas City. 
temporarily is chiefly for bran. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bee WEEE. oe sescrcessveses 230,695 42 
EMSt WOOK vc cccccccccssce 223,805 41 
Se GE. éececavedacesves 365,050 70 
TWO POGTS BOG .ivicc wccese 166,590 32 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No capacity Output Pet. 
19309. ..00. 54 333,270 95,365 28 
BURP oscvees 4 333,270 214,230 64 
LOSOT.. wsee 65 424,260 146,525 34 


*Week ending March 27. 
March 20. 


tWeek ending 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 11 were in operation March 30: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), 
(one-half), and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill, 


OPERATION 


Mills Co., A and Lincoln 


B, C 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
27, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,624 1,873 813 3,624 
Duluth ......6. 122 14 26 779 
Wotals icccvcs 1,746 1,887 839 4,403 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to March 27, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
. $1,863 85,474 57,334 
10,698 87,537 16,741 2 





Minneapolis 
Duluth 






Totals ...... 92,561 173,011 74,075 106,316 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 27, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 8,489 20,478 469 ‘10,166 

DelUtR ccvcsess 1,519 24,534 556 11,289 

Totals ....... 10,008 45,012 1,025 21,355 
COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady 
last week. The only feature was the 
good export demand for rye. Offerings 
of all grains were again light. Prices, 
with the exception of rye, show very lit- 
tle change for the week. Cash corn was 
featureless. Choice grades only were in 
demand, and they were wanted by west- 
ern shippers. Lower and damp grades 
were dull and hard to place even at con- 
cessions. Closing prices (March 29): No. 
3 yellow, $1.55@1.57 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.48@1.50. 

Oats were steady, with choice grades 
in good demand from shippers and feed- 
ers. Buyers seemed more anxious to get 
the cars than the oats. Lower grades 
were in indifferent demand, and unless 
they were in the right kind of cars, were 
unsalable. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
881, @901,¢ bu; No. 4 white, 861, @881,c. 

Rye was the strongest and most active 
of all grains. The feature of the mar- 
ket was the brisk export demand. Sev- 
eral good-sized lots were sold. On Mon- 
day, export demand was exceptionally 
brisk and prices advanced about 3c bu. 
No. 2 closed at $1.7514,@1.76%. 

The demand for and price of barley 
depended upon the kind of cars. Desir- 


able barley in eastern cars was in brisk 
demand at firm prices, but in north- 
western cars was slow and barely steady. 
Even at concessions, sales were hard to 
make. Closing range, $1.28@1.56 bu. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was very strong and fairly 
brisk all week. Prices are up about 
10@1l5c, No. 1 dark being quoted today 
at $2.95@3.25 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.85 
@3. Receipts of all kinds of wheat 
were light; spring wheat offerings were 
especially so, less than half of the re- 
ceipts being of that variety. Local mills 
were the principal takers. Eastern 
mills also were in the market on a few 
days but, as a rule, sales were few and 
not of large volume. At the week-end, 
interior mills came into the market for the 
first time in several weeks, which helped 
firm the market. Lower grades were in 
demand on some days, and on others 
they dragged. Mills bought some, but 
seemed more anxious to get the cars than 
the wheat. 

Choice dark winter wheat was wanted, 
and demand from mills was fairly brisk. 
Little interest was shown in the lower 
grades. Prices on choice stuff are higher. 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted around 
$2.65@2.80 bu. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Flaxseed prices had a downward ten- 
dency last week, dropping 20@25c. No. 
1 is quoted around $4.81@4.86 bu. Local 
market was draggy, and crushers showed 
little interest in the light offerings, per- 
haps due to the fact that receipts of 
Argentine seed were heavier the past 
week. Choice domestic seed was fairly 
active, but anything lower was dull. 

Oil meal prices took a big slump, and 
crushers are today quoting $70 ton for 
prompt and.April shipment, and $65 for 
May shipment. The main cause for this 
reduction was the fact that eastern sea- 
board mills reduced their prices. Not 
having an export outlet for their prod- 
ucts, they have cut prices in order to get 
domestic business. Crushers report a 
fairly good demand for meal for prompt 
shipment, but inquiry for late April and 
May shipment is very light. April and 
May are usually dull months, and _ this 
year is not expected to be an exception, 
but crushers look for a rapid recovery 
thereafter. Shipping directions are per- 
haps not as urgent as the past few weeks, 
but mills have no complaint in this re- 
spect. 

No export business in cake is possible 
as yet. Conditions abroad are still such 
that crushers have no desire for foreign 
business. 


MINIMUM CAR RULE EXTENDED 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association 

has announced that the order requiring 

60,000-lb minimum cars, which automatic- 

ally should expire March 81, has been 
extended to Aug. 30, 1920, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Bagley (Minn.) Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. has increased its capital stock 
to $25,000. 

Richard L. Groff, sales-manager Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, left Mon- 
day evening for the East. 

E. H. Krutzsch, of Indianapolis, is 
now representing the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, in Indiana. 

W. J. Elliott, formerly of St. Paul, 
has been made general agent for the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation at 
Minneapolis. 

George Kelly, of the Canadian Wheat 
Board at Winnipeg, was in Minneapolis 
during the week, on his way home from 
eastern Canada. 

C. E. Roseth, secretary of the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
returned Monday from a trip around 
the eastern flour markets. 

The Commander Mill Co., of Min- 
neapolis, expects to start its remodeled 
mill at Stillwater, Minn., this week. It 
is equipped to grind durum wheat. 

W. H. Taylor, of the firm of T. H. 
Taylor Co., Ltd., millers, Chatham, Ont., 
passed through Minneapolis last week, 
with a party of friends, en route to the 
Pacific Coast. 

A. L. Hale is now manager for the 
Greenleaf Milling Co, Minneapolis. 
Louis M. Hahn, sales-manager for the 
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company, is visiting flour buyers in Wis- 
consin this week. 

Charles M. Sanborn, manager of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) office of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was married Wednes- 
day evening, March 24, to Miss Helene 
MacDonald, of St. Paul. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road announces the appointment of C. 
L. Kennedy as assistant general freight 
agent at Minneapolis, A. S. Willoughby 
division freight agent, and J. W. Steven- 
son commercial agent. 

A. M. Conners, traffic manager of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in 
Minneapolis two or three days during 
the week looking up matters pertaining 
to lake-and-rail shipments. Mr. Con- 
ners had been east, and was on his way 
home. 

Several eastern feed brokers have been 
in Minneapolis during the week to see if 
something could not be done to speed 
up back shipments. Among those here 
were Alexandet S. MacDonald, treasurer 
of the A. S. MacDonald Commission Co., 
and Harry N. Vaughn, secretary Charles 
M. Cox Co., both of Boston. 

Franklin J. Connolly has resigned as 
manager of the Pittsburgh office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., effective April 1. 
Mr. Connolly has been with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 17 years, 11 as branch 
manager. He was at Pittsburgh six 
years. He probably will embark in the 
flour and feed brokerage business in 
Pittsburgh. 

Several mill and elevator builders who 
met with the Industrial Commission of 
North Dakota at Grand Forks recently, 
requested an opportunity to submit fig- 
ures for the construction of the state- 
owned mill and elevator on a different 
basis than asked for. Consequently, it 
was decided to defer the opening of bids 
until April 5. 





Rye Flour Market 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., prominent in the manufacturing of 
rye flour, in a letter sent to customers, 
under date of March 17, advises that the 
buying of rye grain for export resulted 
in a strong market and higher flour prices 
during the preceding week. “There has 
been a gratifying increase in inquiry for 
both domestic markets and for round lots 
for export,” the letter reads. “Blended 
rye flour, which durthg and immediately 
following the war was uncalled for, ap- 
pears to be coming back in favor, and 
indications point to the fact that con- 
sumers are recognizing that a white and 
very delicious loaf cah be made from a 
proper blend of rye and wheat flour, at a 
— saving over the straight wheat 
oaf. 

“Farmers throughout the big rye- 
producing sections of Wisconsin have re- 
peatedly shown, during the past months, 
that they are unwilling to market their 
grain freely at prices much under the 
present basis, claiming that they can feed 
it to better advantage. With an increased 
demand for rye grain and flour for Euro- 
pean consumption such as we experienced 
last spring, higher prices during the next 
few months would not be surprising.” 





Decreased Beet Sugar Areas 


According to recent figures, it is esti- 
mated that the German 1919-20 sugar 
output will show a decrease of some 25 
per cent against 1918-19, not taking into 
account, of course, ceded territories. 

In the vicinity of Danzig the beet area 
and the output of sugar have both de- 
creased. Critics of the government at- 
tribute the decrease, in part at least, to 
its failure to fix high enough prices for 
both beets and sugar to encourage beet- 
planting and enable the manufacturers 
to operate at a profit. Labor difficulties, 
fuel shortage, and high operating costs 
made the year a hard one for the sugar 
industry. 

Danzig’s two refineries were compelled 
to close on account of lack of fuel. This 
circumstance compelled the city authori- 
ties to commence in November to dis- 
tribute raw instead of white sugar. 





The American dollar (gold) is worth 
only 76c Chinese currency. Chinese bank- 
ers have disposed of all American gold, 
anticipating its depreciation to 50c. 
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Demand for all grades of flour, with 
the exception of clears and low-grades, 
suffered another serious relapse during 
the week. For a while it appeared as 
though the strength in wheat, following 
the recent sandstorms, had overcome the 
lack of interest by buyers. The general 
rains of Tuesday and Wednesday caused 
them to take a bearish view of the situa- 
tion, and request for the better grades of 
flour slackened as suddenly as it had ap- 
peared. 

Clears and low-grades continue in good 
request, and are commanding premium 
pzices. Much inquiry is still coming from 
ie York and Pennsylvania exporters. 
The local demand is not exceptional, but 
a fair amount of trading is taking place, 
where buyers can secure these products 
at reasonable quotations. The mills with 
well-established export connections report 
demand only fair. No round-lot trans- 
actions occurred this week. 

Shipping specifications showed signs of 
improvement early in the week, but since 
the slump in wheat they have arrived 
slowly, and time extensions to good cus- 
tomers have become an every-day occur- 
rence. Due to slack business conditions, 
mills which were forced to materially cut 
down operations are not running more 
than 50 per cent of capacity. 

The wheat market is materially weaker, 
and few mills are buying. There was a 
searcity of dark hard Kansas and Okla- 
homa grain today. Red wheat is in from 
fair to good demand, with the major por- 
tion of it being purchased for outside 
mills, or for export. 

The following are quotations, based on 
the market of March 27: short patents, 
$12.75@13.50; standard patents, $12@ 
12.75; straights, $11.75@12.35; first clear, 
$10.40@11; second clears, $8.25@9.50; 
low-grades, $6@6.75. . 


MILLFEEDS 


The nominal quotations on spot bran 
are $2.40@2.45 per 100 lbs. Little of this 
product is being booked, as buyers are 
inclined to buy only for their present 
needs. April bran is being discounted, 
quotations ranging $2.20@2.25. Bran for 
May delivery is held at $2.15@2.20. Pre- 
mium prices for spot bran are due to a 
shortage of the product caused by mills 
cutting down operations, owing to the 
slack flour demand. Feed dealers are 
unable to obtain bran, as mills are “hold- 
ing on” for their contracted orders. 

Shorts are in good request. Little 
white or brown shorts is appearing on 
the market. The following are today’s 
quotations: white, prompt, $3.15@3.20; 
gray, prompt $2.65@2.75, April $2.70; 
brown, prompt, $2.60@2.70. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
EE 26s ¢ebccsrceecvc 50,000 61 
a Pere 51,700 53 
ED GD wesrcoccccevccess 65,800 80 
Two years ago .......+.+5. 44,300 53 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 430,170 222,759 61 
Last week ...... 433,770 219,996 50 
Year ago ........ 414,510 277,219 66 
Two years ago... 298,060 157,084 62 


- 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,708 bbls this week, 6,788 last 
week, 24,929 a year ago and 8,540 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report 
domestic business good, 28 fair, and 43 
slow and quiet. 


WAGE CASE MAY GO TO COURT 


The initial attempt of a Kansas labor 
organization to force, through an appeal 
to the new Kansas industrial court, the 
payment of a higher wage scale by a 
Kansas mill, has been made. The plain- 
tiff is an organization of firemen at a 
Lindsborg mill. The men claim they are 
unable to live properly on $95 per month, 
which the mill pays. The complaint is 
filed, not only against the company but 
the millers themselves. 

Thus far no action has been taken, the 
court having advised that the men en- 
deavor to effect a compromise before 
forcing the court to proceed with the in- 
vestigation. The men have emphatically 
asserted they do not desire shorter hours, 
being satisfied with the present workday. 

The case is of particular interest to 
millers in this territory. Should the in- 
vestigation prove the workmen are under- 
paid, the court will draft a new scale 
of wages which mills in Kansas will be 
forced to pay. Then, if the scale is 
lower in neighboring states, it will create 
dissatisfaction, and probably enable la- 
borers to obtain higher wages in those 
states also. 

It is said other mill organizations plan 
to apply to the court for a joint inves- 
tigation, which may force that body to 
inquire into the milling business, and 
issue statistics on its findings. 


HESSIAN FLY IN KANSAS 


The following report was issued by 
George A. Dean, entomologist, Kansas 
State Agricultural Experiment Station: 

“Over a considerable part of the east- 
ern half of Kansas, and including a few 
counties in the western half of the state, 
much of the volunteer wheat growing in 
the old stubble-field is infested with the 
Hessian fly, and if this volunteer is not 
turned under, either with a plow or a 
lister, before the first week of April, it is 
almost sure to prove a source of great 
danger to the many fields of wheat which 
are now practically free from the fly. 
Since there is a less acreage of wheat this 
year, particularly in the eastern half of 
the state, it means that many stubble- 
fields containing volunteer wheat were 
left standing last fall. Many of these 
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fields are still untouched, and the volun- 
teer wheat growing in them is a veritable 
hotbed for the fly. 

“It should be remembered that there 
is a main spring brood of the fly, and if 
any infested volunteer wheat is growin 
in the main field of wheat, and in the ol 
stubble-fields, the spring brood of flies 
emerging from this volunteer wheat about 
the first week in April is very apt to 
infest the main crop, and thus wheat ab- 
solutely free from fly last fall may be- 
come dangerously infested this spring. 
We know the fly will migrate in large 
numbers for a distance of two or three 
miles, and ‘in some cases even farther. 
The importance of turning under this 
stubble cannot be over-emphasized. To 
leave the fields of volunteer wheat until 
time to plant them to a row crop simply 
means to let the flies emerge and prove a 
menace to the main crop of wheat. 

“The Hessian fly is now in the flaxseed 
stage. The little, brown, flaxseed-like 
object may easily be found just above the 
crown of the plant, between the leaf 
sheath and the stalk. It passed the win- 
ter in this stage, and if weather condi- 
tions are favorable, the main spring brood 
will begin to emerge about the first week 
in April, and will continue to emerge 
throughout the month. The flies live only 
a few days, but in that time deposit from 
100 to 300 of their eggs in the grooves 
along the upper surface of the wheat 
leaves. The eggs hatch in from four to 
eight days, and the young maggots work 
their way down the leaf to a place be- 
tween the leaf sheath and the stalk where 
the leaf has its origin. Here the maggots 
feed, grow, reach maturity, and trans- 
form to flaxseeds. 

“By the last of May, if the weather is 
favorable, the second spring brood is out, 
and the life cycle is repeated. After har- 
vest the flaxseeds of this brood may be 
found just above the crown, or just above 
one of the joints, and here they remain 
in the stubble until the last of August, at 
which time the flies of the fall brood 
begin to emerge to infest the volunteer 
and early-sown wheat.” 


THE NEW GOOCH MILL 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the appearance of the plant of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
when improvements now under way are 
completed. 

The mill building shown at the left of 
the picture is the original Gooch plant 
of about 800 bbls capacity. The larger 
building to the right of it is now under 
construction, and will, when completed, 
house an entirely independent flour mill 
of 1,500 bbls capacity. At the extreme 
right is the original elevator supplement- 
ed with new construction, completed last 
September, bringing the total storage ca- 
pacity up to 350,000 bus. 

In addition to the buildings shown in 
the picture, additional space is provided 
for the installation of a corn mill and a 
plant for handling the company’s package 
goods trade. 

All of the company’s improvements, 
under way and planned, are scheduled 
to be completed in time for operation 
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early in the new crop year. 


The Allis- 


Chalmers Mfg. Co. will furnish the new 


equipment. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR TESTING 


The annual short course in wheat and 
flour testing will be offered by the de- 


partment of milling indust 


of the Kan- 


sas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 


tan, April 26 to May 22, inclusive. 


The course will be of special intere 


to wheat-buyers, millers, bakers, and floir 


salesmen. The work will consist of 
course of lectures, with discussions a1 
laboratory practice. 


Instruction will | 
given in methods for determining a)) 


sorption, gluten (wet and dry), total pro- 


tein, moisture, ash and acidity. Those 
attendance will be given an opportuni 


for laboratory practice in milling, bakin », 


and chemical tests. Previous training 


chemistry is highly desirable, but no 


absolutely necessary. 
A laboratory fee of $10 to cover brea 


age will be charged. Other expenses w'! 


depend upon the individual. 
Each mill is requested to present 


rr 


10-lb sample of its flour for the labora- 


tory tests. A sample of wheat fri 
which the flour is ground is also desir: 


NOTES 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of t 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has return 
from an eastern trip. 

Otto Bresky, Boston, vice-president 


the Seaboard Milling Co., is visiting t)\ 


home office of the company. 


L. E. Moses, president of the Kans:s 


Flour Mills Co., has returned from a tr | 


through Missouri and Kansas. 


J. Juul, sales-manager of the South- 


western Milling Co., Inc., has returned 


from a two weeks’ eastern trip. 
Emmett V. Hoffman, vice-president 

the Kansas Flour Mills Co., will retu 

Monday from an eastern trade trip. 


Walter K. Long, superintendent of t!« 


Weiser (Idaho) Milling & Elevator ( 
is spending a few days in Kansas City. 


A. E. Gutteridge, president of A. | 


Gutteridge & Co., feed and grain deak 


of Chicago, visited Kansas City this we: ‘. 


F, I. Hicks, export manager of t 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has 1 


turned from a trip to New Orleans ai 


Mobile. 


R. S, Hurd, vice-president of the Re: 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, mai 


a business trip to Kansas City early 
the week. 


H. W. Gowdy, manager of the Glen 
Elder plant of the Kaull Milling Co., his 


returned to Glen Elder after a visit 
the Kansas City office. 

L. J. Florius, assistant sales-manag 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kans 
City, made a trade trip to interior M 
souri points during the week. 

J. M. Hogan has been appointed ch 
chemist of the Kaull Milling Co. He w 
have full charge of the laboratory, whi 
will be in operation within a week or 
days. 

D. F. Piazzek, manager of the Kans 
City office of the Grain Corporation, 









Plant of the Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. at Lincoln, Neb., as It Will Appear When the Alterations Now Under Way Are Completed 
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tended a conference of vice-presidents 
with Julius H. Barnes in Chicago this 
week. 

J. A. Sim, manager of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, and 
Thomas Hogan, of the Hogan Milling 
Co., Junction City, Kansas, were here 
this week. 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., sold 6,500 bbls flour to buyers 
for state institutions at Des Moines, 
Iowa, early in the week. It was said to 
have been sold, sacked basis, at $11.75. 

R. C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., and A. A. Wixom and 
V. P. Campbell, president and manager, 
respectively, of the Snell Mill & Grain 
Co., Clay Center, Kansas, were Kansas 
City visitors this week. 

|. O. Jones, sales-manager of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
Charles H. Hitech, secretary and _ sales- 
ger of the Cleveland (Ohio) Grains- 
Drying Co., and Arthur C. Karr, repre- 

nting Vernon C. Branch, Wichita, 
sas, were here this week. 





WICHITA 
lor a while it appeared there never 
would be a revival of flour business, but 


there is now a more hopeful feeling with 
the millers. Some report a moderate 
volume of bookings from a wide territory 
in small parcels, with prices just fair. 
One of the largest mills says it has placed 
. nice lot at entirely satisfactory figures, 
lthough no large individual bookings 
were secured, There is nothing uniform 
in the present status of milling affairs, 
nd reports indicate a very unsettled con- 
dition generally. 

\dverse weather conditions throughout 
a large portion of the winter wheat ter- 
ritory, and disinclination of farmers and 
country elevators to sell wheat, have been 
d bing factors, but recent rains in 
K is and Oklahoma, where badly need- 
ve dissipated considerable anxiety, 
ind a much better feeling is evident. The 
m in this locality are operating on 
slightly better than half-time run. 
re is no activity in the export busi- 
ness, although some scattered movement 
is reported to the West Indies and Cen- 
\merican markets on clears and 
s hts. Low-grades are still being 
worked as feed, and very little interest is 
manifested in them. Prices range $12.60 

12.80 bbl for 95 per cent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, delivered Kansas City. 

\illfeed demand continues spectacular, 
with all classes taken readily at sharp 
advances over last week. Limited milling 
operations have caused a decided scarcity 
of offerings, and resellers, as well as dis- 
tributors to the consuming trade, have 
been active in absorbing everything of- 
fe Price range: bran, $2.40@2.45; 
mill-run, $2.60@2.65; gray shorts, $2.70@ 
2.75, basis Kansas City. 


NOTES 

MM. R. Golden, of Davenport, Iowa, 
sal representative for the ‘Wichita 
Flour Mills Co.,:was at the home office 
thi eek, 

‘in Novak, assistant sales-manager of 
the Kansas Milling Co., who recently re- 
turned to work after an attack of flu, 
is now ill with pneumonia, 

B. Neuhauser, sales-manager of the 
Wainut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, stopped at Wichita this week on 
the way to southern Kansas in the in- 
ter of trade. 

C. F, Vandenburg, assistant sales- 
manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., visited in Wichita 
this week, He reports the milling busi- 
ness very quiet, recently, but improving 
somewhat. Work is progressing satis- 
tactorily on the company’s new mill ad- 


SALINA 
the first time on this crop local 
grain men this week are in receipt of bids 
for wheat for export that are on a work- 
able basis, 

\mong the visitors here this week were 
Otto Bresky, of New York, vice-president 
ot the Seaboard Milling Co. Kansas 
City and Boston; J. B. M. Wilcox, gen- 
eral manager of the Seaboard Milling 
Co., and George W. Hoyland, president 
of the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Cily, visiting their local mill connections, 
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and Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City, 
flour distributor and exporter, visiting 
his export connections. They spent a day 
here, and expressed themselves as opti- 
mistic as to better milling conditions on 
the balance of the crop, and as certain 
that ay reports sent them from Kan- 
sas during the dust storms were dis- 
counted by the rains that followed. 

George T. Woolley, secretary of the 
Western Star Mill Con, was married in 
Kansas City, March 24, to Mrs. Helen 
Gregg McDaniels, Kansas City, at the 
home of the bride’s brother, Walter 
Gregg. They will be at home at 131 
South Tenth Street, this city. On the 
same day George T. Woolley, Jr., son of 
the Salina miller, was married, in Garden 
City, N. Y., to Miss Gladys Coffin. Mr. 
Woolley, Jr., chose March 24 as his wed- 
ding day, it being the anniversary of his 
birth, he knowing. nothing of his father’s 
wedding that day until he received the 
announcement, shortly after his mar- 
riage. 

C. S. Chase, sales-manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., was in Chicago 
this week on business. 





NEBRASKA 

Omauna, Nexs, March 27.—Reports 
from millers in Omaha territory indicate 
that conditions have undergone no 
marked improvement in the last week. 
The principal feature of the flour de- 
mand now is the very much greater in- 
terest and inquiry for clears and low- 
grades, but the trade does not seem to 
want patent or straight. Buyers are still 
holding off, despite the strengthening of 
the market. 

Stocks in the East, with but very few 


‘exceptions, are said to be heavy, but 


dealers here and there and everywhere 
are getting to the point where they must 
shortly come into the market for their 
immediate requirements. Before long 
there ought to be a fairly good hand-to- 
mouth demand. 

Shipping directions are hard to obtain. 
The trade seems to be influenced very 
little by the shortage in the hard winter 
wheat acreage this year, or its condition, 
or the serious damage that has occurred, 

Millfeeds are very strong and active. 

OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a week capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 7,775 2 
Last week 6,773 24 
Year ago 19,095 77 





Leen Leste. 





New Water-Power Enterprise 


Mitwavkeg, Wis., March 27.—A large 
and important hydroelectric improve- 
ment project which will affect several 
large cereal mills.and other plants at 
Wausau will be undertaken this spring 
by the Wisconsin Valley Electric Co., 
which several years ago was formed to 
consolidate the ownership of numerous 
dams and water-power plants, including 
those of the H. E. McEachron Co. and 
the Cereal Mills Co. A huge dam with 
six gates and a power plant with three 
2,500 h-p vertical units will be construct- 
ed and equipped to serve all present cus- 
tomers. Existing dams and power-houses 
will be dismantled. The project involves 
an investment of $1,500,000. 

H. N. Wusson. 





Oil Wells Versus Farming 


Great Fats, Mont., March 27.—Oil 
and farming have no common point of 
contact, and, according to reports which 
come from eastern Fergus County, they 
are going to come into sharp conflict 
during the coming summer. Recent de- 
velopments in what is now termed the 
Mosby oil field, which is in Fergus Coun- 
ty, indicate that farming is gr‘ng to suf- 
fer sharply from the strike of an oil 
well there. 

The field is 28 miles from a railroad 
shipping point, and teaming is much in 
demand, so that farmers are being paid 
as high as $15 for an eight-hour day with 
a team, and they are playing a “sure 
thing” instead of taking any chances on 
farming activities. From Winnett one 
outfit is operating 50 teams, while prob- 


ably as many more are working inde- 
pendently, and there still is a call for 
more. 

The Winnett section includes th: fa- 
mous Flatwillow territory, which is al- 
most as highly regarded as the Judith 
basin as a wheat-growing section, and it 
is in thir territory that farmers are 
letting their plows rust while they haul 
drilling outfits. Those familiar with the 
situation say that, if another well or two 
is drilled, there will be more teaming than 
all the farmers can do, and that it will 
mean almost practical abandonment of 
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the farms unless the pay for teaming is 
lowered, a thing not regarded as prob- 
able. Joun A. Curry, 





H. S. Garvey has been 
eral western agent of Baltimore 
Steamship Co. Inc., the Baltimore- 
Oceanic Steamship Co., and the States 
Marine Co. of Baltimore, effective March 
15, succeeding A. M. Dudley, who has 
accepted services with another company. 
His office is at 5 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


appointed gen- 
the 














Grain Stocks on Farms 


Stocks of wheat, corn, oats and barley 
compared with stocks held March 1, as esti 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


on farms at the beginning of the crop year, 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, in 











r Corn ~ ¢ Oats -——— W heat——_,, Barley, 

Nov. 1 March 1 Aug. 1 March 1 July 1 March 1 Aug. 1 March 1 

BOOT ccc vse OA errr vee: “edpeke~ . “Seetae 5) Cease” ee OnE 
to) ) eee 137,894 782,871 44,554 iaetee - essave ~ 26306 -- eeeReIO UL: eee 
to ae 113,644 800,533 50,537 (RRL eee ee es 
eee 92,328 773,730 54,214 eae  . sésvace’ ' SS aes. ~aenek. 5 Semen 
| Serre 95,825 776,166 47,713 eee <teeeer, “esecta (‘seeeem |, ee 
eee 29,267 441,132 80,570 226,393 SGee 0s theses aekeas >” HOMERED 
1908...... 131,210 1,050,653 73,352 364,926 42,540 OGGGer.  siesce '* daueae 
1904 80,246 839,053 42,194 273,708 $6,634 | < Serres 
§ 82,285 954,268 55,836 347,166 24,257 Saas wshece-)§=s_ saa 
; 119,633 1,108,364 67,688 379,805 46,053 8 | Ee eee ; 
§ 130,995 1,297,979 68,258 384,461 54,853 . \, ae a eee 
90 71,124 962,429 37,797 267,476 33,797 S65,708 =o welch ee 
§ 79,779 1,047,763 26,323 278,847 15,062 BER,GOS = tcteen 8 6 antes 
§ 115,696 977,561 64,200 365,438 35,680 OS =! eer 
| > > re 123,824 1,165,378 67,801 442,665 34,071 162,705 33,498 
BOOBs ts:6 6% 64,764 884,059 34,875 289,989 23,876 122,041 24,754 
BOER. vivie 137,972 1,290,642 103,916 604,249 35,515 156,471 62,301 
SORGs<.vi0-ce 80,046 866,352 62,467 419,481 32,236 151,795 44,126 
}t ) | 96,009 910,894 55,607 379,369 28,972 152,903 42,889 
po Se 87,908 1,116,559 113,728 698,148 74,731 244,448 58,301 
| Sere 84,448 782,303 47,834 $94,211 15,611 100,650 33,244 
ae 114,678 1,253,290 81,424 599,208 8,063 107,745 44,419 
Ae 69,835 855,269 93,045 590,261 19,261 128,703 81,746 
WOES. scece § svccig 1,005,005 cesecc 433,816 .eccoo 165,539 38,010 








Wheat Held by Count 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 

as distinguished from primary markets of 
five years, in bushels: 





ry Mills and Elevators 
wheat held by interior mills and elevators, 
large accumulation, on March 1 of the past 











State— 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
BON WO. 6 dbs co cccecccevaness 671,000 706,000 617,000 672,000 1,306,000 
Pennsylvania ..........+. 3,487,000 3,577,000 3,183,000 4,180,000 3,937,000 
BERS VIORE accsccescccecer 747,000 454,000 803,000 1,040,000 2,568,000 
ME Gites vaeuncareepeve ee 1,501,000 2,520,000 2,184,000 2,438,000 2,546,000 
SE San cenkentdevew aes senses 5,444,000 4,790,000 3,703,000 2,592,000 4,421,000 
DE SG bans Kobe b4e 04.0600 4,142,000 4,448,000 2,340,000 1,944,000 5,925,000 
BED Rv Obs cec cents suntesses 4,597,000 4,478,000 2,160,000 1,510,000 4,788,000 
TT rrr ete 2,024,000 868,000 1,234,000 1,594,000 3,067,000 
WE 65.00 £06 s40500460030 1,030,000 1,849,000 852,000 365,000 839,000 
TT re ee 5,279,000 15,158,000 6,193,000 4,226,000 9,922,000 
DE -£ad00d260 6.006 dt ba dboxes 1,894,000 2,338,000 668,000 1,006,000 2,278,000 
EE cc bbnccsadecasae<dané 6,367,000 3,721,000 2,607,000 1,989,000 5,457,000 
DIOCE. BPMUOED ec cccccvcesesaes 8,578,000 12,681,000 6,160,000 5,112,000 22,796,000 
GD BIINUR cod cndccincesee 3,621,000 10,567,000 4,480,000 2,482,000 8,927,000 
PPP PTTTETY TTT TTT ee 5,461,000 3,297,000 826,000 8,912,000 9,232,000 
DE AS eh OdV sehen edewesscen 16,610,000 5,100,000 1,818,000 6,859,000 9,588,000 
| Ss SPP PTETETT CLT Eee 2,426,000 720,000 1,202,000 2,277,000 
UD. sac cicccescbescecas 900,000 368,000 631,000 1,354,000 
|) rrr er rere rere 630,000 486,000 1,452,000 2,813,000 
Ce Scan ckveveesateuaes 1,645,000 1,070,000 2,663,000 4,663,000 
BIE. 54. 00 652 cds de oedvae as 6,591,000 2,874,000 6,018,000 8,014,000 
bo”, eee erie 4,670,000 5,844,000 10,161,000 15,940,000 
ED GREE: oo sec cede s cc¥e unr sus 13,623,000 14,948,000 20,125,000 22,369,000 

United States ............ 107,037,000 66,138,000 89,173,000 155,027,000 

Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on March 13, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


a £ 3 3 a} S 
° o s Q 3 © w = & 
COMMODITY— 3 A] § £ 2 & to 3 ® o 
s = a 5 3 S | 5 > 
& = = ‘ o 2 4 = S a 
3 a 3 2 vel & ra Cy = ® 
Wheat bran— Q Ay a) % < 3) 3) x a a 
EE 64 k6.0060:0020.00662 54.00 55.00 655.00 56.00 657.50 62.00 62.00 48.00 52.00 
Bott WINKS ccccvccscces 55.00 66.00 60.50 58.00 657.50 62.00 eee0 sees «++ 62,00 
FAGTE WIRCEE «oc csocccvss 54.00 Sees -++» 65.00 67.50 62.00 61.00 49.00 cose 
Wheat middlings— 
BOCES -awetcccvivovercecs 57.00 69.00 59.50 62.00 68.00 68.00 68.50 54.50 
BOLE WERE cccceccccces 58.00 61.50 62.00 64.00 64.00 659.00 oeee eos cose 
TEGTE WEMERE 2 cocciccess 57.00 rr esee --» 64.00 59.00 58.50 657.00 cece 
Rye middlings ........... 54.00 55.00 «ees 62.00 657.50 «+++ 62.00 
High protein meals— 
PEE «+++ 82.00 88.00 .... 78.00 80.00 85.00 78.00 97.00 
Cottonseed (41%) ...... 80.00 80.00 85.00 78.50 74.00 acoe Teeuw eee 84.00 
Cottonseed (36%) ...... eevee cove ene 73.00 cooe F5.00 eoee cece 
Peanut (36%) .......4. 80.00 cereus 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (me- 

GIBEA) ca cccccccescsccs 49.00 53.00 58.00 53.00 45.00 46.00 41.00 .... 36.00 
Gluten feed .......ceeeeee see+ 78.00 82.00 eoee 73.60 coves «+++ 78.00 coos 
Hominy feed .........+08:. 67.00 68.00 65.00 71.00 67.00 67.00 65.00 eeee cece 
Ground barley ........+..+. 70.00 eves awes eee 72.00 70.26 +++» 66.00 87.00 
Beet PULP «sw cccccesccceces 65.00 64.00 70.00 69.00 ates seve cece eee5 





Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at 


years for 13 crop years, in cents per bushel 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
ROOT. occ ve sees 103 111 102 103 108 
WSS vcs vcveces 100 98 102 99 99 
1BOD. « cccccase 98 97 98 99 103 
APRS ac ccceccds 102 96 92 90 94 
\. ) Pe rere. 100 100 98 94 95 
TDL. . ceccccee 95 90 83 80 82 
WSIS... wcvvcves 86 80 83 83 85 
1924... ce cocses 112 112 119 119 136 
1916. .ccccsves 94 97 103 110 122 
BORG. asc tesons 169 174 195 175 179 
WOT. ccc cccves 224 221 221 221 221 
1928... .cvervess 224 224 224 224 224 
UOUD. cc ccceder 230 230 230 230 280 
Average for 

months 133 133 134 133 140 


Winnipeg by months and 


(fractions omitted): 


Average 
for crop 
Feb. March April May June July Aug. year 
106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 


91 90 91 96 97 96 99 94 
104 
84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 


89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
153 149 156 1659 188 134 118 183 
122 109 115 117 #4411 4118 «#149 «#114 
170 187 230 270 246 236 289 207 
$21 231 231 331 331 4381 # «331 #« 331 
224 224 224 224 224 229 ... 224 
SO MENS thai mak: cee | ee me 
142142 ute to) Zee 
A. H. Barmey. 
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WILL CANADA DECONTROL? 


Interest in the question of decontrol- 
ling the wheat and flour markets of Can- 
ada increases as the time for decision 
draws near. The term of office of the 
present Wheat Board expires with the 
current crop year (Aug. $1), and new 
arrangements will require to be made 
before that time if there is to be more 
control. Decision lies with the federal 
government. Opinion as to the proper 
course for Ottawa to pursue varies some- 
what but, in the trades concerned, is 
wery largely opposed to any further in- 
terference. The common argument is 
that, with the war over and peace terms 
signed, the sooner normal conditions are 
restored the better. Some members of 
the present board share strongly in such 
views. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the 
milling industry will be disappointed if 
there is to be any more artificial inter- 
ference with their trade. Millers may 
not be able to show that the operations 
of the Wheat Board have done them in- 
jury, but they do believe that the system 
rests upon a false foundation and is 
bound to work harm in the end. 

There can be no doubt that, if the 
United States decontrols during the com- 
ing summer, any system of price-fixing 
on this side of the boundary may bring 
disaster. 

So far as public action is concerned, 
the only people in Canada who have 
asked that present conditions continue 
are the western farmers. Those of the 
eastern provinces are opposed, and so is 
the consuming public. Further, when 
analyzed, the resolutions of the western 
farmers are found to be based more up- 
on their antipathy toward the grain trade 
than upon any reasoned judgment con- 
cerning the merits of control in itself. 
The private opinion of many western 
farmers is absolutely against control. 

Unfortunately for the country, this 
question has assumed some political im- 
portance. A federal election is loom- 
ing up, and all parties are angling for 
the political support of the farmers’ as- 
sociations of the West. This means that, 
if these demand another year of control, 
they are apt to get it. The politician is 
always prepared to give the voter what 
he wants at election time. In this case 
members of the trade are unable to of- 
fer the political influence in support of 
their views that the western farmers can 
offer. 

Possibly, when the time for decision is 
nearer, these farmers will come to see 
for themselves that in grasping at the 
shadow of benefits of control they are 
likely to lose the solid substance of free 
entrance into the markets of the United 
States. 


CANADA’S SUPPLY OF WHEAT 


As compared with other years, the 
quantity of wheat now in the visible sup- 
ply of Canada is as follows, in bushels: 


BONO see sec cccrccccsccccecceccncee 14,868,000 
PRD G Swedes eed cccrvcesecevcvesecs 45,816,000 
BORD sees ne ercccccvrecccevesccecs 13,655,000 
MEE SERB OS wobec cescdercvevecceos,e 31,784,000 
BORG. ccc ccccscseccccccvesccccces 35,000,000 
BBD soled O08 cece cccctesciendesr cece 10,479,000 


The amount of wheat in store in coun- 
try elevators in western Canada is pri- 
vately estimated at 17,800,000 bus and 
the amount in farmers’ hands to be mar- 
keted 8,000,000 bus. This, with the fore- 
going visible, gives Canada a total supply 
of wheat for public consumption of over 


forty million bushels, of which somewhat 
more than half will be good enough for 
milling. 

At its present rate of consumption the 
domestic market alone will use the equiva- 
lent of twenty million bushels as flour 
before another crop is ready for grind- 
ing. Standing alone, this fact would sug- 
gest that Canada will have little or no 
more milling wheat or flour for export, 
but such a conclusion must be qualified 
by the further consideration that very 
large quantities of flour are now being 
held in store for domestic consumption. 
Most of the big bakers have enough 
bought and in store to supply their needs 
to the end of the crop year, and many 
jobbing houses that cater to the retail 
trade will also be out of the market for 
some time. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

None of the new exporting business 
in flour expected a fortnight ago has 
been closed. Inquiries and tentative of- 
fers from buyers resulted in nothing. 
The inquiries continue and may result 
in sales, but, so far, mills have no orders 
on their books. Exchange rates are 
growing steadily more favorable, and 
there are other features that ought to 
lead to an early resumption of over-sea 
business. The United States market is 
hopeless at present. 

Domestic ‘sales in Canada are slowly 
increasing. Stocks in retail hands are 
running out, and orders are now being 
placed by buyers that have been out of 
the market for months. Whether this 
movement will grow or not is doubtful. 
There is still a lot of unused flour in 
Canada. Neither spring nor winter 
wheat mills show any increase in running 
time. All plants are down to a mini- 
mum, and many are closed entirely. 

Standard quality spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $13.15 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 
Winter wheat flour, in second-hand bags, 
is offering at $10@10.30 f.o.b. Toronto, 
or $10.05@10.35 Montreal basis. 


MILLFEED 


No feed is to be had from flour mills. 
Some small lots might be found in re- 
tail hands, but this is doubtful. The 
market seems absolutely bare. Farmers 
everywhere are clamoring for supplies 
that are not in the country. This is the 
worst shortage of feed Canada has ever 
experienced. There is some chance that 
restrictions may be taken off mill prices, 
in the hope that this may lead to new 
grinding. With the mill price of bran 
fixed at $45 per ton and buyers willing 
to pay $60, it seems absurd that the ex- 
isting situation should be allowed to 
continue. If millers are made free to 
meet the needs of the country in their 
own way, improvement will come quick- 
ly. Bran is quoted at $45 ton, in mixed 
cars with flour, delivered Ontario points; 
shorts, $52. 

WHEAT 


Deliveries of winter wheat are small. 
On the other hand, there is no market 
for even these offerings. Millers have 
about all the wheat on hand that the de- 
mand for flour seems to warrant. No. 2 
red or white winter and No. 2 Ontario 
spring, in store, Montreal, are quoted at 
$2.55 bu, including 5c bu _ carrying 
charges; No. 1 northern, track, all-rail, 
$2.931/,. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Movement of feeding grains is more 
active, and members of the trade report 
a fair volume of business at times. 
Price movements here are governed 
strictly by the large primary markets, 
such as Chicago and Winnipeg. No. 3 
white Ontario oats, $1.03@1.05 bu, point 


of shipment; malting barley, $1.78@1.80; 
rye, $1.83@1.85; buckwheat, $1.65@1.70; 
peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
99¥4c bu,—in store, Fort William; No. 
3 yellow corn, prompt, $1.93 bu, track, 
Toronto. 

OATMEAL 

Trading in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
extremely limited. No export sales have 
been made in a long time, and domestic 
buying is very light. Rolled oats, $5.25 
@5.40, in 90-lb bags; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Oat 
hulls are selling at $42@43 ton, Mont- 
real freights. 

NOTES 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario has 
lost its covering of snow, and is now 
fully exposed. Its appearance is promis- 
ing. 

W. R. Milne, an operative miller em- 
ployed in a small plant at Frankford, 
Ont., died suddenly on March 24 of 
heart trouble. He was 45 years of age, 
and leaves a wife. 

A bomb placed in the doorway of the 
International Co-operative bakery and 
grocery, St. Catherines, Ont., caused con- 
siderable damage to the building and 
broke windows on both sides of the street 
on March 21. The establishment is owned 
by a co-operative society of Polish resi- 
dents of the neighborhood, bread being 
sold at cost. 

The master bakers of Ontario had an 
interview with the minister of labor in 
the government of the province on March 
23 with reference to a proposal of the 
journeymen bakers that legislation to pro- 
hibit nightwork in bakeshops should be 
passed. The arguments against such a 
law were presented on this occasion, and 


-received a promise of consideration. The 


master bakers contend that there would 
be an increase in cost of production and 
a decrease in quality of bread, especially 
on Monday’s deliveries. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., March 27.—The im- 
provement noted in foreign demand for 
flour continues, and business is rather 
more active. A steady betterment in the 
exchange situation is partly the cause. 
The Canadian Wheat Board has made a 
sale of some 14,500 tons of winter wheat 
flour to Egypt, which practically cleans 
up its holdings of this grade. The board 
may be in the market for further sup- 
plies in the near future. 

In addition to the foregoing business 
in winters, the board has inquiries for 
several round lots of spring wheat flour 
from foreign sources. One inquiry is for 
30,000 tons. On account of advances in 
spring wheat flour in the United States 
markets, there is renewed inquiry from 
that source which may lead to business. 
Montreal millers are doing a steady trade 
with British West India buyers, and fur- 
ther sales amounting to 10,000 bbls were 
made within the week. 

There is no important change locally, 
prices being maintained, with only a 
small volume of new business passing. 
Orders are principally for 100 to 200- 
bag lots in mixed cars. Supplies are 
ample to meet all requirements. Mills 
are not operating to any extent. Spring 
wheat flour in car lots is selling at $13.25 
bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, Montreal 
freights, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour continues quiet. 
There is little demand for domestic con- 
sumption, as buyers are well supplied. 
Offerings from mills have decreased, and 
there “is a better feeling in the market. 
Prices are unchanged. Car lots of choice 
grades are quoted at $10.50@10.75 bbl, 
in second-hand jute bags, ex-track. 

Demand for white corn flour is steady, 


and prices are firm at $10.50@10.60 bbl, 
in jute bags, delivered. 

Millfeed is strong, owing to scarcity, 
Prices at mills are unchanged, but there 
have been resales of 50-bag lots of bran 
in mixed cars at $49 ton, and 100-)ag 
lots of shorts at $56, including bags, de- 
livered. Millers are quoting car lots of 
bran at $45 and shorts at $52, including 
bags, ex-track, spot cash. 

There is no change in rolled oats, 
Prices are maintained (with a small 
trade in broken lots) at $5.60 per bag of 
90 lbs in cotton and at $5.50 in jute, de- 
livered. 

NOTES 

The prepared-flour manufacturing 
plant of Lariviere Bros., Montreal, was 
damaged by fire on the night of March 
22. 


An interview between representatives 
of the Montreal Board of Trade and the 
Montreal Harbor Board to consider the 
increased wharfage rates at Montreal 
(effective April 1) has been arranged. 

Charles Ritz, local manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., who has been 
visiting the head office of his company 
at Moose Jaw, Sask., returned to Mont- 
real on Wednesday. 

James Stewart, chairman, W. A. Black 
and F, O. Fowler, members, of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, visited St. John, 
N. B., on March 22. Mr. Black sailed 
that evening on the Metagama for [ng- 
land. 

The ocean grain freight market was 
more active this week, and a fair amount 
of business was done for near-by and 
future shipment. Demand for room was 
fairly good, and engagements of 100 loads 
were made, chiefly for barley and oats at 
40c per 100 lbs for the former and 50c 
for the latter to all United Kingdom 
ports. The balance of the available room 
from the ports of St. John, N. B., and 
Portland, Maine, has been practically 
cleaned up. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., March 27.—If there 
is any change in the flour market here, 
it takes the form of a slight improve- 
ment. Domestic demand is picking up 
a little owing to farmers beginning to 
stock up their supplies before their 
spring work commences. No export or- 
ders have been placed. Standard brands 
of spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, 
are as follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $12.65 
PEGMIEGRG POIMED 2 oc ccccccticssccsceere 
Saskatchewan points ........+eeeeees 2.09 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 2.45 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 2.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 
Vancouver Island, Victoria .......... 
Prince Rupert ..cccscccccsesvcesseser 

Dealers requiring time will be charge: 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bb 
over; 24's, cotton, 65c over. Covers for : 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 


10 


WHEAT 
Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week, 1,112 cars, 60 more than last week. 
Following are the prices being advanced 
to farmers by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, basis in store, Fort William, to- 
gether with prices charged millers for 

same grades in same position per bu: 


Farmers Millers 
BG. 2 WOCUNOTE. cc we ccccess $2.15 52.80 
No. 2 northern ........... 2.12 2.44 
No. 3 northern ..........+. 2.08 2.40 
No. 4 wheat .......+eee055 2.02 6 
ING. 4 BPOCIA] 2 cccccsccsese 2.02 2.6 
We. © GROWER) cccciscvccsic 1.91 2.56 
No. 6 special ...........+. 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 
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The difference between these buying and 
selling prices represents carrying and 
administration charges, and profits at 
close of crop year. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Cash oats climbed steadily upward till 
they reached $1.0134 on Wednesday. All 
grain values declined the end of the 
week, and the cash markets are very 
quiet. Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 991,c bu; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, $1.6554; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.8814,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 

RYE FLOUR 

he market is very quiet. Today’s 
quotations: ‘white, $10.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
bays; straight grades, $10; dark, $8,— 
f.o.b, cars at mill. 

MILLFEED 

there is no improvement in the mill- 
feed situation. Farmers are besieging 
the millers for bran and shorts, but it is 
impossible to supply them. Prices for 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered, re- 


main as follows: Manitoba, bran $39, 
shorts $46; Saskatchewan, bran $88, 
shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton and 


points east, bran $37, shorts $44; Alberta, 
points west of Edmonton, bran $38, 
shorts $45; British Columbia, Revelstoke 
territory, bran $40, shorts $47; British 
Columbia, coast territory, bran $41, shorts 
$48. 
OATMEAL 

Demand for oatmeal is slow, and prices 
firm. Standard brands of rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, are 
quoted at $4.75 in Manitoba, $4.90 in 
Saskatchewan and $5.50 in Alberta. Oat- 
meal, medium, standard or fine cut, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


LINSEED MEAL 
Owing to an advance in the price of 
oil, linseed meal is quoted at a much 
higher price than formerly. Demand is 
heavy. Today’s quotations: ground meal, 
$92 ton, in bags, f.o.b.- Winnipeg; cake, 
in bulk, $87. 
OLD SALE OF WHEAT TO GREECE 
The government of Canada has tabled 
in the House of Commons the text of its 
much-diseussed sale of wheat to Greece. 
The particulars show that the government 
of Greece agreed to purchase from the 
government of Canada _ 12,000,000 bus 
Nos. 1 and 2 northern. Delivery was to 
be made in the 12 months between July 1, 
1919, and June 30, 1920, subject to an 
increase in the amount. The price until 
the expiration of the agreement between 
the Canadian government and the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies was to be 
the price charged by that commission to 
the Greek government, and after the ex- 


piration of that agreement a ruling mar- 
ket price at the time purchase was made 
by the government of Canada, plus all 


charges up to the time the wheat was de- 
livered on board steamer at the loading 
port and plus a commission not exceed- 
ing one cent per bushel. 


NOTES 


W. R. Bawlf, of the N. Bawlf Grain 
Co., returned yesterday from a trip 
through the Southeast. 

lhe Dauphin Milling & Creamery Co. 
has sold its creameries at Dauphin, 
Priestville and Swan River. 

Farmers in western Canada are busy 
preparing for seeding. The available 
area this year is estimated at 3,000,000 
acres, 

Rk. R. Dobell, manager Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co, Ltd., Winnipeg, returned to 
this city on Wednesday from a short 
business trip to Montreal. 

Sir Douglas C. Cameron, president 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., who has 
been spending the winter months at Palm 
Beach, arrived in Winnipeg this week. 
_D. M. Fraser, superintendent of sales 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
I td., Winnipeg, who has been on a holi- 
day in Scotland for about three months, 
is home, 

\dvices from Australia indicate that 
the official price of wheat there is $1.87 
bu to domestic millers. Bids for export 
are at somewhat higher prices than do- 
mestic consumers are asked to pay. 

George H. Kelly and W. A. Matheson 
returned to Winnipeg on Thursday after 
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attending the meeting of the Canadian 
Wheat Board in Montreal last week. The 
other western members of the board are 
still in the East. 

Very few deliveries of grain are being 
made at country elevators. The severe 
storms of two weeks ago put an end to 
all deliveries for a time, and now the 
spring thaw has set in. Elevator agents 
are busy cleaning and repairing their 
plants, and are shipping out all grains as 
quickly as cars can be obtained. 

The report of the Board of Commerce 
of Canada on production of bread in the 
month of January is now in circulation. 
This indicates a falling off in consump- 
tion to the amount of 4 per cent, due, it 
is stated, to an advance in price. This 
in turn was forced by a rise in flour, 
and was accompanied by other disturb- 
ances in the baxery business. The av- 
erage cost of delivered bread in Canada 
is now 714c per lb. This sum is made up 
as follows: flour, 4.12c; ingredients, .63c; 
baking, .82c; delivery, 1.25c; manage- 
ment and overhead, .66c; total, 7.50c lb. 


The cheapest flour market in Canada is 
Winnipeg, and this city is also very low 
in its cost of bread, the actual figures 
being: flour, $10.16 bbl; bread, 6.78 lb. 

A grasshopper plague is predicted in 
western Canada this year. Already they 
have made their appearance in swarms 
in southern Saskatchewan, and it is 
feared that they will be found in great 
numbers in southern Manitoba. Profes- 
sor F. W. Broderick, entomologist at 
the Manitoba Agricultural College, says 
that much depends on weather condi- 
tions. Millions of eggs were laid last 
summer, and if the weather is warm these 
eggs will hatch. If cold and heavy 
frosts should follow, a great majority of 
these young hoppers will be killed. J. 
J. Mills, who farms 1,000 acres in the 
Oxbow, Sask., district, says he believes 
many farmers will summer-fallow their 
land rather than take a chance of secur- 
ing a crop with this plague in sight. Seed 
grain and labor are so high in price that 
they cannot afford to take any risks. 


M. Liston. 





PUBLIC HEARING IS ORDERED ON 
PROPOSED WHEAT GRADE CHANGES 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on Thursday that Secretary 
Meredith would conduct a hearing in 
Chicago April 2 in order to determine 
whether changes in federal grades for 
wheat were desirable. The hearing has 
resulted from changes recently proposed 
in Washington by a delegation headed 
by O. P. B. Jacobson, representing the 
State Board of Grain Appeals of Min- 
nesota, certain state officials of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota and others. No- 
tice of the meeting, over the signature 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, follows: 

It has been represented to me that 
there is dissatisfaction in the Central 
Northwest with the present federal 
grades for hard red spring and durum 
wheats. I received a request for a hear- 
ing on the subject, and on‘ March 19, 
1920, a delegation visited me at Wash- 
ington and presented recommendations 
on behalf of the State Board of Grain 
Appeals of Minnesota, certain state of- 
ficials of Minnesota and North Dakota, 
and others, that the federal grades for 
hard red spring and durum wheats be 
changed in the following respects, to take 
effect at the beginning of the coming 
crop year: 

1. That the subclass “red spring” be 
eliminated. 

2, That the word “bright” be elim- 
inated in the spring and durum grades, 
except in the No. 1 dark northern spring 
and the No. 1 amber durum. 

3. That the percentage of moisture in 
the spring and durum grades be increased 
to 15 per cent; that this maximum per- 
centage be ‘the same in all grades from 
No. 1 to No. 5 inclusive; that wheat hav- 
ing more than 15 per cent be graded tne 
same as that having less, except that, in 
addition, it be classed excessive moisture, 
and stating the percentage of moisture. 

4. That the maximum percentage of 
durum to be carried in the grade of 
No. 1 spring wheat be made 5 per cent, 
and that the maximum percentage of 
spring wheat to be carried in the durum 
grades be made 10 per cent, the said 
maximum percentage to be uniform in 
all the durum grades from No. 1 to No. 
5, inclusive. 

5. That 1 per cent of rye be carried in 
each of the grades of spring and durum 
wheat, in addition to the present foreign 
material. 

6. That the test weight of the hard 
red spring class be reduced one pound 
for each grade. 

After the hearing, the delegation which 
appeared before me selected a special 
committee which discussed the details of 
these recommendations in substance as 
follows: 

1. Substitute “humpback” as a sub- 
class for “red spring,” and make the 
definition of the subclass “humpback” in 
the federal standards read as follows: 
“This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red spring consisting of more 
than 10 percentum of the variety hump- 
back.” This would necessitate changing 


the definition of the subclass “northern 
spring” so as to read as follows: “This 
subclass shall include wheat of the class 
hard red spring consisting of less than 
75 percentum of dark, hard and vitreous 
kernels. This subclass shall not include 
more than 10 percentum of wheat of the 
variety humpback.” 

2. In place of the requirement in all 
of the No. 1 grades in the hard red 
spring and durum classes that the wheat 
in grade No. 1 shall be “bright,” pro- 
vide that the wheat in all of these No. 1 
grades shall be of “good color.” 

3. Make the maximum percentage of 
moisture allowed in all grades from No. 
1 to No. 5 inclusive in the hard red 
spring and durum classes 15 percentum, 
and provide that all wheat in these 
classes having more than 15 percentum 
moisture shall grade sample grade, mak- 
ing a regulation that all licensed grain 
inspectors in grading the wheat in these 
two classes shall state the exact percent- 
age of moisture on the grain inspection 
certificates when it exceeds 15 percentum. 
As an alternative for the foregoing make 
the 15 percentum limit apply only to the 
first three grades,—No. 1, No. 2, No. 3,— 
and let the limit remain at 16 percentum 
for No. 4 and No. 5, as it is now in the 
federal grades. Under this alternative 
also make the regulation requiring the 
inspectors to show the exact moisture 
content on their certificates when over 
15 percentum. 

4, Change the requirement with re- 
spect to wheat of other classes in grade 
No. 1 in all subclasses of hard red spring 
wheat so that the present limit of 5 per- 
centum on the total wheats of other 
classes will include durum wheat, and so 
that the special limitation of 2 percentum 
shall apply only to the common white 
and white club wheats, leaving the lower 
grades as they are now. No change in 
the allowance for wheat of other classes 
in grade No. 1 in the three subclasses 
of durum wheat. 

5. Increase the allowance for total 
foreign material other than dockage in 
each of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, 
inclusive, in the hard red spring and 
durum classes so as to permit the addi- 
tion of 1 percentum of rye in each of 
these grades, but not to complicate the 
grading requirements. 

Reduce the present limit for test 
weight per bushel for each grade in hard 
red spring wheat by one pound. 

The question whether there shall be 
changes in the present federal standards 
for wheat is so important and affects so 
many interests in addition to, those rep- 
resented at the hearing on March 19 that 
I have decided to hold a public hearing 
at Chicago, on Friday, April 2, 1920, at 
the Hotel La Salle, beginning at 10 a.m. 
At that hearing it is of the greatest im- 
Saige that farmers, country buyers, 
ine and terminal elevator men, commis- 
sion men, brokers, exporters, millers, 
grain inspectors, and others interested in 
the production, storage, transportation, 
marketing and utilization of wheat be 
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represented and that they present to me 
their views as to: 

1. Whether either of the above pro- 
‘onerk submitted by the delegation should 

adopted. 

2. Whether corresponding changes 
should be made in other classes of wheat. 

3. Whether in view of the require- 
ment of the three months’ advance no- 
tice it is practicable to make changes 
applicable to the 1920 crop. 

4. Whether changes should be made 
until after the present standards have 
been tested without fixed price condi- 
tions. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO MARCH 19 


Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 

Total for 
year,* bbls 
1919 1920 1919 
2,506 103,531 88,736 
2,134 101,605 86,230 
2,116 99,694 84,096 
1,884 97,559 81,980 
2,006 95,315 
1,904 93,109 
1,942 90,594 
2,270 88,282 
2,314 85,581 
82,722 
79,651 
76,473 

1919 
73,442 
70,445 
67,730 
64,853 
61,897 
68,718 
55,571 
52,433 
49,224 
45,884 
42,534 
39,140 
35,637 
$2,321 


Flour output 
bbls 


Week ended— 1920 
1,926 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 


2,284 
1,947 
1,870 
July 1,590 
July 1,178 
July 681 

Total flour output, 12 months ended June 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbis; 12 months ended 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbls. 


WHEAT (BUS) 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 








March 19 ..... $3,606 2,386 169,176 189,807 
March 12. . 3,014 174,066 203,038 
March 6. 8,178 178,171 212,062 
Wem. BT ce 2,889 182,625 219,306 
POU. BO cvvcooe 3,840 188,696 225,833 
Web. 18 ceccces 5,171 195,718 233,403 
Fob. 6 odcives 5,842 202,330 242,729 
Jan. 30 ....... 8,371 210,938 245,683 
JOM, BB vecccce 6,267 217,148 247,159 
SOR, 16 sccccce 8,788 225,642 249,266 
Tam. 8 wcccces 7,007 234,191 251,164 
TOR. 3 nccccves 4,937 243,463 253,484 
1918 1919 1918 

Dec. 26 .....0. 7,239 251,069 254,060 
Dec. 19 .ccccee 10,227 257,817 256,274 
Dec, 13 .cccves 15,124 261,892 256,619 
00, 6 wccccce 18,932 268,621 257,234 
Nov. 15,516 274,412 263,922 
Nov. 13,311 283,841 271,485 
Nov. 14,349 288,432 291,089 
Nov. 7 13,673 293,406 292,435 
Oct. 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oct. 20,350 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 27,884 288,604 271,373 
Oct. 26,535 288,320 262,905 
Oct. 27,559 281,671 253,337 
Sept. 2 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sent, GB cccsee 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
Amp. 80 sccses 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 33 .coccs 43,322 $39,030 189,353 142,963 
Awe. 16 ccccee 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Ame, 8 ccd 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
Mam, 1. wsvscc 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 25 ....... 51,665 40,283 80,688 64,544 
SEP BS i cicace 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
July 12 .wccces 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 4 wsscces 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,731 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 


ceipts, June 27 to March 19, 712,718,000 bus, 
against 699,068,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to March 19) 


1919-20 1918-19 
Wheat,. BOS ccoccedss 90,873,000 127,090,000 
Piour, bbia ...cccesss 12,426,000 18,820,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 146,791,000 211,779,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to March 20, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Output——, -—Exports— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis ...10,757 9,332 216 917 
St. Paad occas. 318 207 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 272 517 exe eee 
Outside mills .. 6,150 6,813 20 236 

Totals ...... 17,497 16,869 236 8=—«:1, 153 
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What was expected last week has hap- 
pened. There had been signs for weeks 
that pointed to the intention of the gov- 
ernment to raise the flat rate for flour 
and at the.same time increase the price 
of bread.. The subsidy to bread-eaters— 
for that is what the grant in aid of the 
deficiency between the purchases by the 
Wheat’ Commission and the amount real- 
ized by the sale of bread came to—was 
officially stated to amount to £56,000,000 
per annum, and to be likely to rise to 
£90,000,000. 

By the new arrangement it is estimat- 
ed that £45,000,000 of the subsidy will 
be saved. Briefly, the flat rate for flour 
is raised by 19s 3d from Monday, March 
15. This will bring homemade flour to 
63s 6d per sack, ex-mill, while the price 
of imported flour to bakers will be 65s 6d, 
less discount, which in London amounts 
to 6d for cash in seven days. 

In order, apparently, to get rid of the 
cheap flour now in bakers’ hands, the 
price of bread will not be raised till 
April 12. Meanwhile, millers have been 
warned not to make more flour than is 
absolutely necessary to keep their cus- 
tomers going, and the strictest observ- 
ance of the regulations which forbid the 
delivery of flour to a baker who has 
more than three weeks’ supply in his 
loft is enjoined. 

Just what the price of bread will be on 
April 12 no one knows, as the authori- 
ties have not yet made up their mind, 
but it can hardly be less than Is. Con- 
sidering the poor yield of much of the 
flour in this city and also the heavy rise 
in bakers’ raw materials of all kinds, 
and of the cost of labor, Is per 4 Ibs 
for bread seems the minimum price. The 
government is credited, however, with 
the firm intention of not allowing bread 
to rise 1d above that figure. 

There was no allocation of imported 
flour last week, nor is there to be any 
this week, but it is understood that some 
will be given out next week at the higher 
price. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is dull and un- 
changed on the week. Midlothian on 
spot is worth 97s 6d per sack of 280 
lbs, with the special quality at 102s 6d. 
All cuts of Aberdeen are still priced at 
85s; London-made oatmeal makes 82s 
6d. American pinhead is steady at 80s, 
while the medium and fine cuts make 
75s. Midlothian rolled oats on spot are 
held at 97s 6d per sack of 280 lbs but 
there is no fancy brand on the market. 
Aberdeen is making 95s and Irish 90s. 
American rolled oats realize 75s per sack. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is being turned out at a rate 
that almost, but perhaps not quite, meets 
demand. The official price of £14 10s 
per ton ex-mill for middlings and of 
£12 10s for bran is still maintained. 


NEW BRITISH FRANCHISE BILL 


A new franchise bill, known as the 
representation of the people bill, has 
been introduced into Parliament and has 

its second reading. This bill gives 
5,000,000 additional women the right to 
vote, but deprives 130,000 people, mostly 
men, of their business qualification vote. 

In the franchise bill of 1918, when 


women were first given the franchise, 
only women of 30 years and upwards 
were allowed to vote, but now the age 
limit is to be reduced to 21 years, which 
is the same as applies to men. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to secure equality be- 
tween the sexes and between all classes. 

In support of the bill reference was 
made to the remarkable work done by 
women during the war, it being stated 
that the country owed them a debt it 
could never pay, even by giving them the 
franchise at the age of 21 years. There 
was no sphere in which women were not 
on an equality with men, and in local ad- 
ministration they were doing good work. 

There was some opposition to the bill. 
A certain member was unwittingly very 
amusing in his protest against it. First 
of all he said that girls were far more 
emotional than men at 21 years of age. 
He then bemoaned the fact that there 
would be 12,913,000 male voters and 13,- 
479,000 women voters, which was met 
with a chorus of “Why not?” from the 
House. This, he went on to say, was giv- 
ing greater opportunities to women than 
to men. 

“If the women banded themselves to- 
gether in favor of prohibition, where 
should we be in this country?” 

“Nowhere!” called out Lady Astor. 

It is “said that some disposition was 
shown to talk the bill down, but it passed, 
with 122 for and 38 against it. The fact 
that women have the franchise makes 
them liable to become jurors. The new 
jury lists now being made will include 
women, and on these coming into force 
next year women will find themselves 
called upon to serve on juries. This is 
a service many of them have not reck- 
oned on performing, and which in many 
cases will not be exactly congenial to 
them. 

THE OLD-TIME EXCURSION 


In the happy pre-war days the excur- 
sion train was an institution considered 
indispensable for the people of the Brit- 
ish Isles. There was a certain amount of 
discomfort in travelling by them, owing 
to overcrowding, and sometimes by their 
having to be sidetracked en route to al- 
low the regular fast traffic to pass, but 
the reduction in the fare was liberal 
enough to offset all such disadvantages. 

A return journey could often be made 
to the coast and inland parts of the coun- 
try for considerably less than the or- 
dinary single fare, and at such times as 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and the August 
bank holiday (the first Monday in Au- 
gust) the town dwellers flocked to the 
sea and the country by means of the ex- 
cursion trains. 

Also, regularly during the summer 
months, excursion trains were run for 
the benefit of families migrating to the 
sea for their annual holiday, and another 
very attractive system in vogue was to 
issue week-end tickets, which in ordinary 
times extended from Friday to Monday, 
and at such times as Easter and Whit- 
suntide a week-end ticket was available 
from Thursday to Tuesday. The fare 
charged for the round trip with these 
tickets was a little over the single fare. 

During the war all these facilities were 
withdrawn, and fares generally were ad- 
vanced 50 per cent. This was at first 
regarded as a temporary measure only, 
but the public is being gently led up to 
the fact that the present cost of travel- 
ling is to be permanent, and even higher, 
and excursion facilities remain very 
much a question of the dim future. 

There has been agitation from time to 
time for the return of the excursion train 
and the accompanying excursion fares, 
and a deputation recently waited on the 
ministry of transport with a view to get- 
ting excursions provided for the coming 


Easter and Whitsuntide, but they came 
away disappointed and with no hope that 
there would be any excursions run this 
summer. 

It is pointed out that not a single Brit- 
ish railway has yet been able to restore 
its normal pre-war service of ordinary 
passenger trains, and that there is a 
great shortage of locomotives. It is fur- 
ther pressed home how cheaply we 
travel in this country compared with 
other countries, but this is very poor 
consolation for our lost advantages and 
privileges, and, withal—the excursion. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 8 

Scottish bakers expected the adjust- 
ment of the bread subsidy to follow the 
lines announced by the prime minister 
today. It was anticipated that the in- 
crease in the price of flour at the mills 
would be a round figure of 20s per sack, 
and the actual figure approximates close- 
ly to it. There is, however, some specu- 
lation as to why the round figure was 
not adopted. Does the government hope 
that the lesser increase sanctioned will 
enable the large bakers of the country 
to produce a quartern loaf at Is? If 
that is the official hope, it is not likely to 
be fulfilled in Scotland. 

The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers recently sent an application to 
the food controller for an increase in 
the retail price of bread to enable them 
to continue production without incurring 
loss. Costs in the bakery apart from 
flour have risen very materially since the 
last advance of 14d per 4-lb loaf was al- 
lowed in Scotland. Indeed, a further 
increase would have been necessary some 
months ago were it not that shortly aft- 
er the last advance was permitted in the 
autumn of 1918 there was relief in the 
shape of an official reduction in the price 
at which imported flour was issued. 


PROSPECTIVE PRICE OF BREAD 


The effect of the new subsidy arrange- 
ment must be considered in the light of 
the trade’s claim for an easing of its 
position prior to this development. Sev- 
eral of the leading members of the bak- 
ing trade are at present in London in 
connection with the change in the price 
of flour, but those who are available 
state definitely that, so far as Glasgow is 
concerned,—and the Glasgow price, it 
must be remembered, really governs the 
whole position in Scotland,—the public 
cannot hope for the price after April 
12 being less than Is 1d per 4-lb loaf. 
This will represent an increase of 31d. 
It is stated that the price may even be 
¥4d more than that quoted, though, as it 
is evidently intended to free the retail 
price of bread from control, it is be- 
lieved that competition will secure the 
lowest possible level to the consumer. 


HIGHER EXTRACTION QUESTION 


Needless to say, neither the miller nor 
the baker is pleased with the regulation 
accompanying the change whereby the 
rate of extraction from the wheat is to 
be raised to 80 per cent. From the na- 
ture of the prime minister’s announce- 
ment, or at all events from the summary 
available at the moment, it is not clear 
whether this higher rate of extraction is 
merely to last while stocks on hand 
bought at the lower price are being ex- 
hausted, but it is fervently hoped that 
the policy will be of short duration. A 
leading miller states that at present the 
G.R. flour is just over the line of de- 
cency, and that the additional percent- 
age to be extracted will undoubtedly lead 
to a darker loaf. When the public is 
asked to pay a third more for its bread 
and is offered an inferior article, it will 
not take kindly to the arrangement. 


The only way of avoiding such a de- 
velopment, the bakers state, is to allow 
a larger allocation of imported flour to 
the trade. There has been complaiut 
lately at the stringency of the imported 
supply released, and unless the position 
is improved the bread quality will un- 
doubtedly suffer. 


NO FOREIGN FLOUR ALLOCATION 


The allocation of imported flour io 
the trade that was expected on Saturday 
did not arrive, nor was there any word 
of it today. The trade read this delay 
as a sure sign that the government had 
finally made its plans to relieve the ex- 
chequer of a large part of the subsidy, 
and that the cost for the next deliverics 
will go up in parity with the new scale 
for the home flour. 

The comment of one member of thie 
Scottish milling trade when he heard that 
the rate of extraction was to be increased 
was that it was a downright shame to 
go back to this policy. Another matter 
which did not please him was that, while 
the baker was practically being released 
from the meshes of control, the miller 
had no such hopes for a long time. Thi 
higher price for the flour, he pointed 
out, left the disparity between the eco- 
nomic cost and the artificial cost as wide 
as, if not wider than, when the subsidy; 
was first introduced, and the end of con- 
trol is still out of sight. The only hope- 
ful sign is the expected fall in shipping 
freights. 

INCREASED DEMAND FOR FLOUR 

Of course, with so much intelligent 
anticipation of the government’s inten- 
tion to raise the price of flour, there his 
been a very heavy demand by all flour- 
users. No one imagined that the govern- 
ment would allow hoarded stocks to 
escape the dearer price, but human na- 
ture is so frail that every one was guilt) 
of ordering ahead. The arrangement 
made for the taking of stocks .on Satur- 
day is expected to work all right. A sec- 
ond stock-taking on the Saturday pre- 
ceding the rise in the price of the loaf 
will be necessary, and it will then be pos- 
sible to adjust matters financially with 
the government. 





IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 8 

These are days of rapid changes, it |)c- 
ing impossible to foresee more than 24 
hours ahead what is going to happen. 
Consternation has been caused by the 
sudden stoppage of all allocations of im- 
ported flour, and it is difficult to ascertain 
the cause. It may be due to the distinct 
shortage in sight of over-sea flour and, 
with strong reports that flour is to be 
raised 20c per sack, it may be that the 
shortage of flour is the natural explana- 
tion. 

On the other hand, our home millers 
have not been overburdened with busi- 
ness, and a little stoppage of distrilu- 
tions from that standpoint will not do 
any harm. The information which leaked 
out as to the possible advance has caused 
flour distributors to hold up any little 
flour they had, in view of getting a high- 
er price. Bakers have been more anxious 
to take delivery of flour of all classes, in 
view of a threatened strike by transport 
workers. 

Town and country millers are busy, but 
the government has instructed millers 
not to manufacture flour in excess of 
the quantity required for current ‘e- 
liveries; in other words, they are not to 
increase their present stocks of flour. 
So far no intimation has been received 
of any change in the price of flour. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in better demand at un- 
changed prices, though oats have riscn 
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considerably, being quoted at £20 per 
ton of 2,240 Ibs or £2 10s per 280 Ibs. 
Irish oatmeal is now fetching 84@8é6s 
per 280 lbs, Belfast or Dublin. Ameri- 
can of the finer qualities is quoted at 
78@80s, and some as low as 72s, ex- 
store. Some flaked varieties, slightly off 
quality, can be had at the latter figure. 
FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged at £16 per 
ton for middlings and £14 for bran, 
sacks included. Millers are allowing a 
rebate of 5s per ton to dealers. Mer- 
chants, however, are making their own 
price, and refuse to sell either pollard 
or bran under about £18 per ton. For- 
eign is quoted at the same price, but is 
not popular and is difficult to sell. With 
the advent of colder weather and snow 
there is a better demand. 

Indian meal is still controlled at £21 
per ton of 2,240 Ibs, while cooked is 
fetching £26. Linseed cakes are in- 
quired for at £27 per ton freely, with 
a probable advance in price during the 
next few days. Linseed meal is quoted 
at £29 per ton, with a higher tendency. 
Decorticated cotton cakes are now realiz- 
ing £25 per ton, with a strong demand. 
Cottonseed meal is quoted at £24@25 
per ton, according to position and qual- 
ity. The general tendency of all feed- 
ingstuffs is for higher prices. 


MILL DEAL IN SCOTLAND 


Much Attention Attracted by Reported Pur- 
chase of Haymarket Mills by J. Rank, 
Ltd.—A Liverpool Transaction 

Griascow, Scortanp, March 10.—Much 
prominence has been given to the report- 
ed entry of J. Rank, Ltd., into the 
Scottish milling trade through acquisi- 
tion of the Haymarket mills of J. Herd- 
man & Sons, Ltd, This transaction was 
bracketed with the purchase of another 
firm’s mill at Seacombe, Liverpool. 

The report of the acquisition of the 
Edinburgh concern was probably prema- 
ture, but there is no doubt as to its ac- 
curacy. It is known definitely that nego- 
tiations for purchase have been proceed- 
ing, and it may be taken for granted that 
these have now been successfully con- 
cluded. 


[t is not clear why Messrs. Rank should 





seck development here unless it is a coun- 
terblast to the recent Spillers-Vernon 
amalgamation. It must be remembered 


that Messrs. Vernon have already ac- 
quired a site for a mill at Greenock on 
the Clyde, hitherto the seat of sugar- 
refining in Scotland, but owing to build- 
ing costs have not yet developed this 
project. 

Messrs. Rank were reported to be pros- 
pecting for a site about the same date,— 
almost a year ago,—and the- dearth of 
sites has probably. led them to decide 
upon the policy of taking over an existing 
mil! rather than building a new one. 

rhe Haymarket mill is not considered 
suitable for development, as it is not 
close to the landing stages for the wheat. 
It might be supposed that a way out of 
the site difficulty in Glasgow could be 
secured by a like policy of acquiring an 
existing mill, but so far as is known in 
the milling trade locally no approach to 
any West of Scotland millers has yet 
been made, 





Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 

following rates for the week ended 

M 1 13, as quoted by thé Market Reporter 
of e Department of Agriculture, are ap- 
pr nate only, as they represent the value 
eign moneys at New York at a certain 

hour during the day. These values fluctuate 
1 the demand, which may change even 


i the hour, 
Par 
, ntries— Coin value Highest Lowest 
Argentina ..... Peso $1.0365 $1.018 $1.014 
-. Th sacha Franc -1930 -07917 .0749 
fongkong .Dollar -8612 1.00 -93 


it, anghai «++-Tael 1.2020 1.58 1.36 
Cz ho- 
akia ...Krone -2026 -0128 -0105 
I lark -Krone .2680 .172 .159 
. yee Pound 4.8665 3.77 3.59 
O .scauen Franc .1930 -07576 .07201 
AY cece Mark 2382 .0153 -0107 
~ .. Drachma .193 -1126 .109 
: IY wcvaegeeen Lira -1930 05698 .05333 
; DAN seveeveess Yen -4985 .49 -46 
rhe Slavia ..Krone .2026 .01 -007 
aot CO iciveeae Peso -4985 -6225 -5225 
Netherlands Guilder 4020 -37 -3578 
~ TWAY ci ccen Krone .2680 .177 .1715 
Poland ....ees Mark 2382 -0075 -0065 
Noumania ...... Leu .1930 .019 -015 
~n Dia .......-Dinar -193 -0375 -03 
Le n cenngee aa Peso -1930 178 -176 
yaya os cues Krona -2680 -204 -1965 
Switzerland ..Franc .1930 17093 .16722 
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Domestic flour demand remains quiet, 
although the market was somewhat 
stronger, and mills asked an advance of 
about 25c bbl on the week. There was 
no speculative buying, and most sales 
were confined to one or two cars at a 
time. Trading in patents and the higher 
grades was exceptionally limited, but is 
apt to become active in the near future, 
as the larger buyers are apparently car- 
rying only moderate stocks. Business 
done consisted mainly of small lots of 
clears and low-grades, for which there 
was a fairly good demand, though not 
urgent. 

Country mills reported they are work- 


ing full time on old orders, but doing - 


very little new business. One or two 
were able to sell about two-thirds of their 
capacity, but the majority found the 
trade very reluctant to come into the 
market unless price concessions were 
made. A fair volume of soft winter 
clears was worked to southern markets, 
but patents were entirely neglected. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $13@13.75, standard $12.50 
@13, first clear $9.40@9.80; hard winter 
patent $12.50@13.25, straight $11.75@ 
12.25, first clear $9.30@9.80; soft winter 
patent $12@13, straight $10.70@11.25, 
first clear $9@9.30. . 

Local markets essentially unchanged, 
with scarcely any demand for high-grade 
flours, but clears and low-grades in fair 
request. Local mills did not participate 
in the business booked to the Grain Cor- 
poration. Although the Wheat Export 
Co. was in the market for clears, most 
mills find a ready market for this grade 
of flour among domestic buyers, and have 
very little to offer. Export business with 
established trade in Cuba and the West 
Indies was quiet. 

Demand for millfeed continues active, 
with very little for immediate shipment 
in millers’ and jobbers’ hands. Nearly 
all mills are booked heavily for March- 
April shipment, and are not anxious to 
take new contracts except at premium 
prices. Spot bran is particularly scarce, 
and was bid at $52. The market was 
irregular, but inclined to be slightly 
easier for deferred shipment. Hard win- 
ter bran sold at the close at $48@51, gray 
shorts $58, alfalfa meal $38, reground oat 
feed $33, and white hominy feed $60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


* Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

THI WEEK secs ccesvecccese 23,700 - 47 
Last week .....c.cccccccece 27,700 55 
>, at, MER ERECETROUEE LE 44,000 89 
Two years ago .........+++ 21,420 42 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIM WEEE. cwcccvisviccvoss 34,700 45 
EMG WOH ook cc devecvcese 43,900 57 
REGE OHO caer cee rcceescces 55,700 72 
Two years AGO .......-.06- 24,600 32 


NOTES 


Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office this week. 


On account of continuing car shortage, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
extended existing minimum weights on 
grain and grain products until Aug. 31, 
1920, from the present expiration date 
of March 31. Contracts should be pro- 
tected accordingly. 





A notice was sent to the trade this 
week that members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange will vote next Monday on the 
proposed amendment to paragraph 6, sec- 
tion 9, rule 4, for stricter enforcement of 
rules and regulations on the exchange 
floor. 

The James Holland Commission Co. 
announced to the trade this week that 
the name of the firm has been changed 
to the Holland-Harris Grain & Milling 
Co. Mr. Harris has been actively inter- 
ested and connected with this firm since 
it was organized. 


ITALY’S FOOD SITUATION 


Per Capita Consumption of Cereals Increases 
—Bread Has Not Shared in General 
Inflation of Prices 


Commercial Attaché Alfred P. Den- 
nis, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce, describes the present food 
situation in Italy as follows: 

“The per capita grain consumption in 
Italy exceeds that of any other European 
country. The Italian can make a shift 
to live without meat, but he cannot get 
along without a plentiful bread allow- 
ance and the various kinds of macaroni 
collectively known as ‘pasta.’ The per 
capita consumption of grain in Italy is 
officially estimated to have increased 
over 20 per cent in the year following the 
conclusion of the war. This may be 
accounted for by a reaction from the 
tension and sacrifices of the war. Peo- 
ple who have pinched and denied them- 
selves for four years believe that they 
are now entitled to enjoy a régime of 
self-indulgence. Furthermore, the de- 
preciation of the paper money and the 
corresponding rise in wages confers a 
sense of purchasing power upon wage- 
earners such as they never had before. 
Along with the rise in wages has gone a 
corresponding rise in commodity prices. 
Grain is the one exception. 

“Bread is the one important commod- 
ity in Italy that has not kept pace in 
upward tendency with the general in- 
flation in prices. The government buys 
wheat on the best terms it can, and dis- 
tributes it to the Italian people at a 
price far below market cost. 

“It is authoritatively stated that the 
Italian government sustained a loss of 
not less than 3,000,000,000 lire on the 
grain imported from North and South 
America during the year succeeding the 
signing of the armistice. While the 
Italian people indirectly foot this bill 
through increased taxation, the individual 
purchaser feels that he gets more for 
his money in bread than in any other 
commodity. 

“The domestic consumption of grain has 
increased about 100,000 metric tons per 
month over what it was at the outbreak 
of the war. Upwards of 6,500,000 metric 
tons are now being consumed annually. 
Domestic production (last season’s har- 
vest) was slightly under 4,000,000 metric 
tons. It is officially stated that Italy 
needs today not less than 250,000 tons of 
foreign grain per month. Following the 
recent severe drop in Italian exchange, 
measures have been taken to cut this 
requirement to 200,000 tons. Importa- 
tions of grain from the United States 
have been averaging around 100,000 tons 
per month. Italian officials state that 
they would prefer to buy grain else- 
where if they could get it, as the United 
States, under the present rates of ex- 
change, is the most expensive grain mar- 
ket in the world. 

“Italy is getting a considerable amount 
of grain from Argentina and small 
amounts from Canada, and is basing high 
hopes upon obtaining foodstuffs from the 
Black Sea basin at the conclusion of next 
summer’s harvest. Corn can be had at 
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the present time from Roumania, but no 
wheat. 

“The amount of land planted to wheat 
in Italy before the war was approxi- 
mately 11,737,000 acres. This fell to 
9,884,000 acres during the war, and has 
now risen to around 10,872,000, this sea- 
son’s planting. It is officially estimated 
that, with a fair domestic yield and the 
realization of expected contributions 
from the Black Sea basin, Italy will still 
have to look to the United States to 
supplement next season’s harvests to the 
amount of 700,000 tons for the ensuing 
12 months. 

“In the effort to reduce what appears 
to be excessive grain consumption, the 
card-rationing system for family pur- 
chases of bread and flour will again be 
introduced, To ease in general the heavy 
burden of enormous food purchases in 
the United States, the government has 
decided to suspend importations of 
American canned meats, condensed milk, 
butter, cheese, and sugar. It will con- 
tinue, however, to import American ba- 
con, cottonseed oil, and cereals.. Fresh 
American meats, known in Italy as con- 
gealed or frozen meats, are not popular 
in the country, largely because of in- 
adequate Italian refrigeration facilities 
and the consequent poor condition in 
which these meats reach the retailer. 
The bulk of these imported fresh meats 
has been coming from South America, 
with importations showing a tendency to 
diminish. 

“Italy stands in a fairly favorable po- 
sition with regard to cattle; the slaugh- 
ter of calves is prohibited under govern- 
ment regulations, and the supply of beef 
cattle in the course of another year will 
be up to normal domestic requirements.” 





MR. HOOVER’S POLITICS 


Unauthorized Publication of Letter to Presi- 
dent Before End of War Causes Fur- 
ther Warm Debate in Washington 


Wasuineoton, D. C., March 27.—Unau- 
thorized publication of a letter written 
by Herbert Hoover to President Wilson 
before the end of the war, in which he 
counseled against “entangling alliances” 
with Europe, precipitated another warm 
debate last week about Mr. Hoover’s poli- 
tics, and virtually made it impossible for 
President Wilson to now back the Hoover 
for president movement. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, one of the 
Republican “irreconcilables,” read the 
letter to the Senate during the closing 
hours of the debate on the treaty, in 
support of the views of the opponents of 
the treaty. Mr. Hoover in a_ public 
statement declared that publication of 
the letter had been unauthorized, but did 
not repudiate its contents. Subsequently, 
in an interview, he urged ratification of 
the peace treaty, with the Lodge reser- 
vations. 

Since this statement Republican or- 
ganization politicians have been busy de- 
crying Mr. Hoover as a political oppor- 
tunist who “presents himself as a fitting 
object for derision and contempt.” On 
the other hand, the organization men in 
the Democratic party who have stood by 
President Wilson for unreserved ratifica- 
tion of the treaty are talking in similar 
vein about the former Food Adminis- 
trator. ; 

Meantime, Mr. Hoover’s strength with 
the voters seems to be steadily growing, 
as was evidenced by the Minnesota pri- 
mary, but thus far there is no prospect 
that a practical means for giving this 
political preference expression in either 
of the two established parties will be de- 
vised by his supporters. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Manchurian Bean Crop 


While no definite figures are available 
for the 1919 soya bean crop in Man- 
churia, the general opinion prevails, ac- 
cording to the Trans-Pacific, that the 
crop was better than normal in South 
Manchuria, where climatic conditions 
were favorable, but that the hot, dry 
summer of North Manchuria was detri- 
mental to the crop there. An estimate 
compiled by a local bean mill places the 
total crop of 1915 at 1,908,600 short tons, 
that of 1916 at 1,882,000, for 1917 at 
1,980,600, and for 1918 at 2,100,000. 
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New York, N. Y., March 27.—Unusual 
interest attaches to the statement of 
Premier Nitti before the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies last Monday to the ef- 
fect that 300,000,000 workers in the 
world had ceased producing the neces- 
saries of life, and that, as a consequence, 
the European countries were facing an 
extremely difficult situation, with the 
rospect of famine unless peace should 
e speedily re-established. In_ these 
words Premier Nitti really states the 
problem confronting not only the Euro- 
pean countries, but America as well, In 
any such famine conditions, the United 
States must extend a helping hand and 
respond as fully as possible to prevent 
actual suffering abroad. The difficulty 
is, however, in providing the necessary 
labor for the grain producers, and farm- 
ers generally are likely to experience 
reat difficulty in winning helpers back 
Som the better-paid industries. 


HIGHER EFFICIENCY 
Notwithstanding its huge industrial 
industries, the United States is, after 
all, essentially an agricultural country. 
That is our chief industry, and the time 
is near at hand when we must think 
more of cultivating it and re-establish- 
ing the prosperity which the farmers 
need to justify the additional output 
which the world is calling upon them to 
provide. The farmer is becoming a bet- 
ter business man, and everything should 
be done to place him in possession of an 
adequate labor supply and to provide 
him with the distribution facilities which 
he requires. 

Our distribution facilities are very far 
behind our production facilities. The 
railroads must be so developed as to en- 
able them to give the farmers and the 
food producers, who are really the back- 
bone of the nation, the facilities with 
which to market their productions in 
reasonable time. The economic loss re- 
sulting from this year’s freight block- 
ade and car famine is almost beyond cal- 
culation. To say that it foots up $1,- 
000,000,000 in direct and indirect conse- 
quences is probably an under-estimate. 


BUYING BONDS 


The public is actually buying bonds 
again. Some of the inquiry is highly 
discriminating, and will result most ad- 
vantageously for that relatively small 
class of Americans who have the wisdom 
to buy honest-to-goodness securities when 
the price is low. Prevailing prices in 
many instances show the largest income 
return obtainable for a generation past. 
I am speaking now of genuinely good in- 
vestment issues of the long-term variety, 
which are worth much more than they are 
selling for in these high-money days. 

The situation emphasizes the fact that 
the newly invested dollar will buy: more 
income today than it has ever bought 
before within the lifetime of those now 
living. It is worthy of note also that the 
saved dollar wisely invested today will 
return mighty liberal dividends to the 
present and coming generation. All the 
great nations are putting out long-term 
loans at prices which show a very gener- 
ous income return to present-day in- 
vestors. 

STOCK DIVIDENDS 


Ever since the United States Supreme 
Court rendered its famous decision that 
stock dividends could not be taxed as in- 
come, Wall Street has been engaged in 
inflating the prices of stocks put out by 
properties which may be reasonably ex- 
pected to declare stock dividends in the 
near future. Such companies as Cruci- 
ble Steel, General Motors, Baldwin Loco- 
motive, and United States Rubber are of 
the class which can be exploited by the 
stock dividend speculators. Action by 
Crucible Steel in actually declaring a 


stock dividend gave strength to this 
movement, and directed attention to the 
possibility of highly interesting develop- 
ments along the stock dividend line in 
the near future. 

The same possibilities hold true as re- 
gards certain banks and trust companies 
of Wall Street. Generous disbursements 
to stockholders may be made by these 
corporations before long. The indica- 
tions are that bank stocks will become 
more popular with the average investor 
as soon as the public realizes the dimen- 
sions of the undisturbed surplus and 
profit account which some of these great 
institutions show. 


WAGE INCREASES 


The findings of the Coal Strike Com- 
mission, with the suggested $200,000,000 
wage increase for the miners, excited in- 
teresting discussion as to how much fur- 
ther the wage increase movement is like- 
ly to go. It is recognized that many 
classes of wage-earners must have higher 
pay to provide for increased living ex- 
penses, but it is realized also that in- 
creased wages are a very important fac- 
tor in advancing living expenses. The 
same problems will be encountered soon 
when the readjustment of railroad wages 
is taken up. It is to be hoped that an 
agreement will be reached without the 
prolonged negotiations which invariably 
develop uncertainty and cause business 
unsettlement. 

The outlook is interesting, and no one 
can tell what the outcome will be. Slow- 
ly but surely, however, the conflicting 
classes are getting together, as it is rec- 
ognized that there is not the volume of 
rush order business formerly existing. It 
looks now as if the country would have 
to readjust the wages of its school-teach- 
ers forthwith. If this is not done, the 
teaching profession will be deprived of 
the services of more thousands of men 
and women who are a credit to it. There 
is something radically wrong with a 
scheme of living which gives the plumb- 
ers, the carpenters and the brick-layers 
much better pay than teachers. 


NEW BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Efforts to solve the housing problem 
are absorbing an immense volume of capi- 
tal through investments in new building 
operations. Nearly every city of im- 
portance is experiencing a shortage of 
housing accommodations, Factory space 
also is at a premium in many sections. 
The supply of hotel accommodations is 
far below the demand at many centers 
of commercial activity. It looks as if 
various new community building proposi- 
tions would have to be arranged for in 
the near future in the effort to really 
provide the country with the shelter that 
the people need. 

About $125,000,000 a month will have 
to be spent in this way for several 
months, as production costs are excessive 
and it is difficult to obtain laborers even 
at present high prices. As these new 
houses are provided, however, the cost of 
living will decline, for the reason that 
the increase in rentals has been an im- 
portant factor in putting prices material- 
ly higher than they were even a year ago. 
The whole country is interested in pro- 
viding new building accommodations for 
wage-earners and the thrifty middle 
classes. 


MONEY CONDITIONS 


The strain upon credits is not quite, 
as acute as it was a month ago. There 
is, however, very little free credit avail- 
able for any loans but those which may 
be classed as productive operations. The 
banks are weeding out speculative trans- 
actions. This is because, at the present 


high-price level, the country is absorb- 
ing an immense volume of credit, with 


the result that there is very little free 
credit available for any one. In such a 
situation rates are bound to advance, or 
to remain exceptionally firm. 

The country is making headway, how- 
ever, in bringing about more normal liv- 
ing conditions. Hard-headed wage-earn- 
ers are gradually realizing that the pe- 
riod of large —— is passing. It is 
necessary for the people to take a con- 
servative view of the situation, for it is 
always difficult to persuade large bor- 
rowers that they should reduce their loan 
account. It is necessary oftentimes to 
bring pressure to bear upon such bor- 
rowers, and the ordeal is by no means 
pleasant for the lenders; but it is never- 
theless necessary, and in a time like this 
highly important. 

EUROPEAN GOLD ARRIVALS 

European gold is gradually drifting to 
the United States. Some of it is coming 
by way of Canada, and some direct from 
London. The indications are that a con- 
siderable movement may be negotiated 
before the year ends. The average for- 
eign government, however, dislikes to 
send much gold. The need is so great 
at home that it declines to facilitate ex- 
ports, and is not willing to have its sub- 
een send out more gold than is actual- 
y needed to adjust foreign trade trans- 
actions. The rest of the world is so heavi- 
ly indebted to the United States, how- 
ever, that it has become necessary for 
this country to exact gold payments in 
many instances, 

PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 

Much uncertainty exists as to just 
what conditions will be seen in a presi- 
dential year. Usually there are interest- 
ing stock-market movements, with sharp 
fluctuations in highly speculative securi- 
ties. It is too early to tell just what is 
likely to happen after the June conven- 
tions have been held. The chances are 
that the influence of the election upon 
business conditions will be largely gov- 
erned by the issues of the campaign it- 
self. The great unknown factor is like- 
ly to be the attitude of the seyeral mil- 
lion women who will cast their first votes 
this year. 

WHAT IS AHEAD? 


Revival of stock-market activity has 
been accounted for in part by the enact- 
ment of the railway law, important de- 
cisions handed down by the Supeme 
Court of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain’s announcement of its purpose to pay 
off the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan 
maturing here on Oct. 15, and the some- 
what more favorable conditions in the 
labor market. These influences have had 
large sentimental effect, and the chances 
are that they will be of continuing bene- 
fit to the market. 

On the other hand, the credit situation 
is very tense and it looks as if specula- 
tors would have difficulty in obtaining 
the funds which they require. The out- 
look, although having a good many hope- 
ful aspects, will be governed largely by 
the developments in the money market 
and the ability to strengthen the reserves 
of the Federal Reserve System. There 
has been rarely, if ever, a year whose 
opening three months have brought about 
as striking developments in the money 
market as 1920. There is apparently 
abundant basis for believing that this 
will be in all respects an extremely in- 
teresting money year, in which high rates 
will be predominant influences. 

SPRING BUILDING 

New building operations are extensive. 
The whole country is likely to witness an 
extraordinary building revival during the 
next few weeks. Material is high, and 
workers are hard to obtain even at the 
highest wages ever paid. Notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, however, there is an 
enormous demand for housing accommo- 
dations in New York City and its envi- 
rons. It looks as if this would continue 
for some time, with the result that im- 
portant progress will be made in reduc- 
ing the housing shortage which now pre- 
sents such a difficult problem. 


THE RAILROADS 


Investors do not realize yet how gen- 
uinely the railroads will benefit from the 
new legislation that has been enacted. 
Under the enlarged Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it is believed that the in- 
dustry will be highly developed and that 
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a og reforms will be accom- 
plished. Furthermore, the American peo- 
ple are in a position to obtain for the 
railroads the revenue sufficient to enable 
them to keep their properties in repair 
and reserve a sufficient cash balance to 
enable them to show a strong financial 
position. It is of the highest importance 
that this should be done without delay, 
for the transportation industry is in some 
respects the most important of all Ameri- 
can industries, and it is highly important 
that the roads should render the service 
which the ee require. 

The feeling prevails that, with the 
changes that have come about since tlie 
World War started, the carriers will be 
permitted to collect a sufficient revenue 
from the public to enable them to 
strengthen their credit and make a good 
showing in the investment markets, 
About $1,000,000,000 a year ought to be 
spent upon the railroads for the next 
five years, in order to bring them up to 
first-rate efficiency and enable them to 
render the public the service it requires 
at this time. 





Trade With China Increasing 

The great commercial awakening that 
has taken place in China shows no siyn 
of abating, and American manufactur- 
ers are beginning to recognize that in 
China lie greater opportunities probally 
than anywhere else in the world. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the 
United States imported nearly $40,000,- 
000 and exported $25,000,000 worth of 
merchandise; but in 1919 our imports had 
jumped to over $145,000,000 and the ex- 
ports to nearly $110,000,000. 

The Chinese, says the National Foreign 
Trade Council, look with great favor on 
American goods, and would rather trade 
with us than with any other nation in 
the world. They are now anxious to em- 
ploy their business abilities in enter- 
prises involving modern methods, and 
throughout the country they have started 
to establish factories, electric lighting 
plants, water works and to develop in- 
dustries with the aid of foreign capital. 

Special consideration will be given to 
foreign trade with China and with other 
Far Eastern countries at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention to be held in 
San Francisco, May 12-15, 1920. 





“Sympathy” for the Railroads 

The editor of the Boston Post has re- 
ceived this wail: 

“Sir—I wish the Post would give me a 
little space that I may express my “sym- 
pathy” for the long-suffering railroads 
that are slowly starving themselves out 
of existence from lack of funds and low 
freight rates. 

“I always had a lot of sympathy for 
them, but am filled now to overflowing 
since I got my last freight bill. On one 
carload of grain, containing 25 tons of 
a low-grade mixed feed selling at $44 per 
ton, shipped by the B. & M. from Charles- 
town, Mass., to Kendal Green, Mass., a 
distance of 12 miles, a straight haul 
without shifts, the freight bill was $46.35. 
That is $1.86 per ton by the carload for 
a 12-mile haul. 

“Wouldn’t that get your goat if the 
said goat hadn’t already died and been 
put in cold storage? And we read every 
day or so that freight rates are going to 
advance. Heaven forbid! We poor ship- 
pers and receivers of goods just want to 
use the railroad a little, we don’t want 
to buy it. 

“Arvin L. Dup.ey. 

“Kendal Green, Mass.” 





To Group Wooden Ships 
The fleet of wooden steamers of the 
United States Shipping Board having 


been put out of commission, it has been 
decided to gather them in groups in each 
port in locations where they will not 


hamper navigable waters. The idea is to 
have 10 or fewer in a group, with which 
there will be a mother ship fully manned 
by deck and engine-room crews, whose 
duty it will be to keep the others in order 
and to watch them day and night, keep- 
ing the machinery from deteriorating. 

n Baltimore there have been for sev- 
eral months 11 of the wooden craft lying 
at wharves wherever they could be 
rented, extending from Canton to Mu- 
nicipal Pier 4, off Pratt Street, with 
watchmen aboard. 
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UNWIHOLESOME FOOD 

The question as to whether a manufac- 
turer of food products stands in such 
legal relationship to the ultimate consum- 
er as to make the former liable for in- 
jury sustained by the latter on account 
of an unwholesome condition of the food 
has bobbed up again in the courts. This 
time the Arkansas supreme court has 
been called upon to determine the point. 

The court holds that there is no such 
contractual relationship between the 
manufacturer and a buyer from a retail- 
er, to whom the manufacturer has sold, 
as will support a theory that the manu- 
facturer impliedly warrants to the ulti- 
mate consumer that the food is sound. 
But it is decided that, where an unwhole- 
some condition is found to have arisen 
through negligence of the manufacturer, 
he may be held liable, on the theory of 
wrongful act distinguishable from breach 
of contract. (Drury vs. Armour & Co., 
216 S.W. 40.) 

\s supporting this view, the decision 
cites similar decisions reached by the 
highest courts of Illinois, Kansas, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts. 

\ minority of the Arkansas court dis- 
sented from the part of the opinion 


which holds that there is no implied war- 
ranty of the wholesomeness of food, so 
far as relations between manufacturer 
and the ultimate consumer are con- 


cerned. The view adopted by the two 
dissenting judges is as follows: 

“Canned goods and sealed packages 
prepared by the manufacturer for use of 
the consumer are in such common and 
universal use at the present time that we 
may judicially know that the contents 
are sealed up, not to be opened until 
they are used, and they are not then sus- 
ceptible to any practical test except the 
one of eating. When the manufacturer 
puts such goods upon the market for 
sale and consumption, he in effect repre- 
sents to each purchaser that the contents 
of the can or sealed package are sound 
and fit for food... . 

“It is obvious that in cases of this kind 
the retailer is generally free from fault, 
and sound policy, with due regard to the 
public good, demands that when an arti- 
cle of food or medicine is prepared by a 


manufacturer in sealed packages and 
thrown into the current of trade on the 
faith of the public that it is what the 
manufacturer represents it to be, there is 


an implied warranty that it is sound and 
fit for the purpose sold, and that this 
covenant runs with the property through 
any number of hands, and inures to the 
benefit of the ultimate consumer.” 

The importance of the difference in 
views adopted by the majority and the 
minority of the Arkansas bench lies in 
the fact that, if the minority view were 
adopted, a manufacturer would be held 
liable for illness resulting from unwhole- 
someness of food, regardless of negligence 
or other fault, whereas the majority view 
places the manufacturer in the same gen- 
eral light as the motorist, who, although 
under no contractual obligation to re- 
frain from running a pedestrian down 
at a street intersection, is legally bound 
to use a reasonable degree of care to 
void doing so. 


INVALID CHATTEL MORTGAGE 


Looseness in the way in which a chat- 
tel mortgage was drawn and acknowl- 
edged defeated the mortgagee’s lien 
against mill property, giving another 
creditor of the mill superior rights, in 
the case of Wolf Co. vs. J. D. Best & 
Co., 185 Pac. 371. 

rhe Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Montrose, Colo., gave three notes to the 
plaintiff and executed a chattel mort- 
gage on certain of its property to secure 
payment of the notes. Subsequently the 
defendant obtained judgment against the 
mill and elevator company, and levied 
execution on that judgment against the 
property covered by plaintiff’s mortgage. 
Plaintiff then sued to recover possession 


of the property, but the Colorado supreme 
court holds that defendant’s judgment 
lien was superior to plaintiff’s chattel 
mortgage lien, although junior in point 
of time, and although the mortgage had 
been recorded, because the mortgage was 
not sufficiently executed to constitute its 
record constructive notice of the lien pur- 
ported to be granted by it. 

The following excerpts from the opin- 
ion of the court should serve to emphasize 
the importance of using care in the exe- 
cution of documents which are intended 
to preserve lien rights: 

“A chattel mortgage is valid as against 
the rights of third persons or attaching 
creditors, if the mortgagor retains pos- 
session, only where the mortgage is 
acknowledged in substantial conformity 
with the statute, and recorded. The con- 
verse is equally true. A chattel mort- 
gage. not acknowledged in substantial 
compliance with the statute, where the 
mortgagor retains possession, is invalid 
as against the rights of third parties or 
attaching creditors, even though recorded. 
The chattel mortgage set out in the com- 
plaint was acknowledged and recorded, 
the chattels remained in the possession 
of the mortgagor and were never taken 
possession of by the mortgagee, and the 
question is: Was it acknowledged by the 
mortgagor in substantial compliance with 
the statute? It was not... . 

“The mortgage in question should 
have been signed ‘The Farmers’ Mill & 
Elevator Company, a Corporation, by I. 
W. Hottel, as Secretary and General 
Manager. It was signed “The Farns 
Mill & E. Co., by I. W. Hottel, Sec. 
and Gen.’ 

“It should have been acknowledged 
thus: ‘This mortgage was acknowledged 
before me this 16th day of October, 1915, 
by I. W. Hottel, the secretary and gen- 
eral manager, for the Farmers’ Mill & 
Elevator Company, a corporation, mort- 
gagor.’ 

“It was acknowledged: ‘This mortgage 
was acknowledged before me by I. W. 
Hottel this 16th day of Oct., 1915.” 

The opinion is not to be understood as 
meaning that a signature or acknowl- 
edgment must be precise, but as mean- 
ing that too much must not be left to be 
read between lines. 


INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES 


A decision of the West Virginia su- 
preme court of appeals states law appli- 
cable to cases where employees of a mill 
are injured beyond the mill premises but 
while necessarily crossing railroad tracks 
as a means of reaching or leaving their 
place of work. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Wilkins vs. H. Koppers Co., 100 
S.E. 300, and is to the effect that where 
the only means of ingress to and egress 
from a place of employment is across 
railroad tracks not under the control of 
the employer, and there is provided for 
the use of the employees a public cross- 
ing, properly guarded and reasonably 
convenient, the legal duty of the employ- 
er to provide reasonably suitable means 
of access has been sufficiently complied 
with. If an employee for his own person- 
al convenience disregards such crossing, 
taking a shorter but more dangerous 
way across the tracks, he does so at his 
own peril. 


EXPEDITING FREIGHT 


“Special privileges to none” is the mot- 
to of the courts in cases where a shipper 
of freight seeks redress under some spe- 
cial agreement purporting to give him 
accommodations not open to all shippers 
on like terms. So the St. Louis court of 
appeals decided that plaintiff in the case 
of Cicardi Bros. Fruit & Produce Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania Co., 213 S.W. 531, was 
not entitled to damages for defendant’s 
failure to carry out an agreement to re- 
consign by wire and place in transit in a 
particular train three cars of potatoes. 

The cars were in the Pittsburgh yards 
in course of movement from Cape 


Charles, Va., to St. Louis. Plaintiff, the 
owner, arran with defendant for a 
diversion of the shipments to Chicago. 

The circuit court in St. Louis awarded 
judgment in plaintiff's favor, but it was 
reversed by the court of appeals, the lat- 
ter court saying: 

“Plaintiff seeks to enforce a special 
agreement by which, according to plain- 
tiff’s interpretation thereof, the carrier 
guaranteed to cause plaintiff’s cars to be 
immediately diverted by wire so that 
they would leave Pittsburgh by the even- 
ing train and arrive in Chicago Monday 
morning. This the defendant could not 
do; it was tantamount to an agreement 
(if made) on the part of the carrier ‘to 
guarantee a particular connection and 
transportation by a particular train,’ so 
as ‘to give an advantage or preference 
not open to all and not provided for in 
the published tariffs.’ 

“Whether plaintiff could have recov- 
ered upon the carrier’s contract to divert 
or reconsign with reasonable dispatch or 
within reasonable time is a matter not 
presented to us by this record.” 


AN AGENCY PRINCIPLE 


Where an agent transacts business in 
his own name, without disclosing his 
agency to the other party, who extends 
credit to him personally, the other party 
will not afterwards be heard to make an 
inequitable claim of liability against the 
agent’s principal. So holding in the case 
of Southern Railway Co. vs. W. A. Simp- 
kins Co., 100 S.E. 418, the North Caro- 
lina supreme court decided that where a 
railroad marked bills of lading “freight 
prepaid” and gave credit for transporta- 
tion charges to the shipper, who repre- 
sented an undisclosed principal, the prin- 
cipal was not liable to the railroad for 
the freight, on the agent failing to pay 
it; the principal having settled with the 
agent in good faith and without intima- 
tion that the freight charges had not 
been actually paid. 


MACHINERY WARRANTIES 


Where a scale manufacturer knew the 
purpose for which a mill ordered flour 
scales, there was an implied warranty on 
the part of the manufacturer that the 
scales were reasonably well adapted to 
that use; and on breach of this warranty, 
the mill was justified in resisting liability 
for the agreed purchase price. 

This is the substance of a decision 
reached by the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals in the recent case of Detroit Auto- 
matic Scale Co, vs. G. B. R. Smith Mill- 
ing Co., 217 S.W. 198. 

Plaintiff sued for the agreed price of 
four flour-mill scales, and defendant 
mill denied liability on the ground that 
plaintiff had represented that the scales 
would weigh accurately, and that they 
proved to be worthless after having been 
installed in defendant’s mill. 

Plaintiff replied that there was but one 
warranty made in the sale, and that, in 
writing, as follows: “Should said scales 
prove defective within two years from 
date of shipment, with ordinary use (not 
dropped or broken), the Detroit Auto- 
matic Scale Co. agrees, if properly noti- 
fied, to repair the same free of charge.” 

Affirming judgment in favor of de- 
fendant, the court of civil appeals says: 

“Assuming that plaintiff did, in all 
respects, comply with the provisions of 
the clause just quoted, we are neverthe- 
less of the opinion that the language 
does not constitute an express warranty 
so as to relieve plaintiff from all further 
responsibility. [There is a well-settled 
rule of law that the expression of a war- 
ranty in one or more particulars in a 
contract of sale is presumed to state all 
the warranties undertaken by the seller. ] 
‘Warranty’ is said to be an express or 
implied agreement by which the seller 
undertakes to vouch for the title, quality 
or condition of the thing sold... . 
Simply stated, the clause of the contract 
relied upon as fixing the extent of plain- 
tiff’s liability declares that plaintiff will 
repair free of charge any defect in the 
scales which develops in two years un- 
der ordinary use. . . . There being, then, 
an absence of any express warranty, and 
plaintiff knowing the purpose for which 
defendant desired to use the scales, which 
is not denied and which the evidence am- 
ply supports, there arose by implication 
of law the agreement on the part of 
plaintiff that the scales were reasonably 
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fit or adapted to the purpose for which 
they were sold... . 

“However, in that respect the plaintiff 
further contends that on a known and 
described article, to wit, four No. 72 
flour mill scales, manufactured by the 
Detroit Automatic Scale Co, is pur- 
chased, there is, in the absence of an ex- 
press warranty, no implied warranty as 
to quality and fitness, merely the duty to 
deliver the precise article furnished, and 
that, plaintiff having delivered the arti- 
cles described, it was entitled to recoy- 
er. 

The court then proceeds to review a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court relied upon by plaintiff and in 
which that court decided that where a 
refrigerating machine was sold by de- 
scription there was no implied warranty 
that it was adapted to any particular re- 
frigerating purpose. Distinguishing that 
case from the one before it, the Texas 
court says: 

“In the case cited the machine would 
operate as a_ refrigerating machine 
should. In the case at bar the scales 
would not correctly register weight. The 
evidence shows that the scales 
would not weigh accurately nor meet the 
government test in that respect, and that 
plaintiff's agents were unable to correct 
them. One of the witnesses for defend- 
ant relates that between 400 and 500 
sacks of meal, when reweighed on gov- 
ernment tested scales, were found short 
between 300 and 400 lbs.” 

One objection made by the plaintiff on 
appeal was to a ruling of the trial judge, 
permitting the mill to show by plaintiff’s 
own selling representative that he stated 
to defendant’s representative that the 
scales were so accurate that they would 
save flour, etc., to induce defendant to 
buy the scales. It was contended that 
admission of such testimony violated the 
rule that the terms of a written contract 
cannot be varied or contradicted by 
proof of contemporaneous or previous 
verbal understandings. But the court 
holds that the case falls within the equal- 
ly well-established exception to that 
rule, to the effect that it is always open 
to one sought to be held on a written 
contract to show that he was induced to 
enter into it through false representations 
of material facts. 


CONTRACT BREACHES 


Where market values have fluctuated 
widely, it often becomes an important 
matter to determine as of what date 
damages for breach of a contract of sale 
should be computed. That difficulty 
confronted the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals in the case of A. Waller & Co. vs. 
Royster, 217 S.W. 684, in which suit 
plaintiffs recovered damages for non- 
delivery of corn. The kernel of the de- 
cision is as follows: 

“We apprehend that the measure of 
damages to which plaintiffs were enti- 
tled is the difference between the con- 
tract price of corn per bushel, and the 
market price of similar corn on the day 
on which the defendant notified the plain- 
tiffs that he would not comply with his 
contract by delivering the corn. . . . U 
to that time, if that was not an unreason- 
able time [the contract did not specify a 
time for delivery], according to the cus- 
tom among dealers in corn in that vicin- 
ity, defendant had the privilege of re- 
questing additional time of the purchas- 
er in which to deliver the corn, and under 
the written contract it appears that, had 
defendant requested such additional time 
in which to deliver the corn and such re- 
quest had been made within a reasonable 
time after the making of the contract, 
plaintiffs would have been obliged to 
have granted the request or have re- 
leased defendant from the contract, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that high water 
and mud interfered with the handling 
of the corn. In other words, defendant 
was not required to do the impossible 
thing, but his contract was subject to 
all natural conditions over which he had 
no power of control, such as winds, floods, 
and other natural causes. However, when 
defendant announced his purpose not to 
comply with the contract and deliver the 
corn, plaintiffs’ cause of action imme- 
diately accrued, and such should have 
been the case had he made such an an- 
nouncement any day subsequent to the 
making of the contract.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Boston, Mass., March 27.—At a lunch- 
eon held on Wednesday, March 24, Her- 
bert Hoover addressed the Chamber of 
Commerce and its guests, speaking in 
detail of the work done and the recom- 
mendations made by the Industrial Con- 
ference. Including ladies, there were 
1,650 persons present to hear his address. 
Among those who sat with Mr. Hoover 
at the head table were John R. Macom- 
ber, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; Lieutenant Governer Channing 
Cox; Richard Hooker, editor of the 
Springfield Republican and a member of 
the Industrial Conference; Frederick S. 
Snyder, formerly of the Food Adminis- 
tration; E. A. Filene, formerly associat- 
ed with Mr. Hoover in European relief 
work; Stanley King, of the Industrial 
Conference, formerly with the War de- 
partment; E. Fred Cullen, formerly of 
the Food Administration; F. S. Brooks, 

‘food administrator of Vermont; Ex- 
Governor Samuel W. McCall, of the 
Industrial Conference; General John 
H. Sherborne; A. C. Ratshesky, B. 
Preston Clark and John W. Hallo- 
well, all former members of the Massa- 
chusetts food administration; Professor 
Frank Taussig, of the Industrial Com- 
mission, and H. N. Spaulding, food ad- 
ministrator for New Hampshire. 

Mr. Hoover’s address, in full, was as 
follows: 

A report has recently been issued by 
the Industrial Conference, of which I 
have been a member together with Gov- 
ernor McCall and Mr. Hooker of your 
state. The Conference included among 
its members all shades of life, including 
so great a trade-unionist as Secretary 
Wilson. I propose to discuss a part of 

*the problem considered by that commis- 
sion. There is no more difficult or more 
urgent question confronting us than 
constructive solution of the employment 
relationship. It is not sufficient to dis- 
miss the subject with generous and theo- 
retic phrases, “justice to capital and 
labor,” “the golden rule,” “the paramount 
interest of the people,” or a score of 
others, for there underlies this question 
the whole problem of the successful de- 
velopment of our democracy. 

During last year there was a great 
deal of industrial unrest throughout the 
entire world. This has somewhat mod- 
erated during the last few months, but 
the underlying causes are only slumber- 
ing. Because the country is not today 
involved in any great industrial conflicts, 
we should not congratulate ourselves that 
the problem of industrial relations has 
been solved. Furthermore, the time for 
proper consideration of great problems 
does not lie in the midst of great public 
conflict, but in sober consideration dur- 
ing times of tranquillity. There is little 
to be gained by discussion of the causes 
of industrial unrest. Every observer is 
aware of the category of disturbing fac- 
tors, and every one will place a different 
emphasis on the different factors in- 
volved. 

There is, however, one outstanding 
matter that differentiates our present oc- 
casion from those that have gone before. 
It cannot be denied that unrest in our in- 
dustrial community is characterized more 
than ever before by the purposes and 
desires that go beyond the demand for 
higher wages and shorter hours. The 
aspirations inherent in this form of rest- 
lessness are to a great extent psycholog- 
ical and intangible. They are not, for 
this reason, any less significant. There is 
perhaps in some local cases an infec- 
tion of European patent medicines, and 
the desire to use labor for political pur- 
poses. Aside from this, however, they do 
reveal a desire on the part of the work- 
ers to exert a larger and more organic 
influence in the processes of industrial 
life. They want better assurance that 
they receive a just proportion of their 
share of production. I do not believe 
these desires are to be discouraged. They 
should be turned into helpful and co- 
operative channels. There is no surer 
road to radicalism than by repression. 

One can only lead up to consideration 
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of these problems by tracing some fea- 
tures of our industrial development, even 
though they may be trite to most of you. 
One underlying cause of these discon- 
tents is that with the growth of large 
plants there has been a loss of personal 
contact’ between employers and em- 
ployees. With the high specialization and 
intense repetition in labor in industrial 
processes, there has been a loss of crea- 
tive interest. It is, however, the in- 
creased production that we have gained 
by this enlargement of industry that has 
enabled the standard of living to be 
steadily advanced. The old daily per- 
sonal contact of employer and employee 
working together in small units carried 
with it a great mutuality of responsibil- 
ity. There was a far greater under- 
standing of the responsibilities toward 
employees, and there was a better under- 
standing by employees of the economic 
limitations imposed upon the employer. 
Nor can the direct personal contact in 
the old manner be restored. 

With the growth of capital into larger 
units, there was an inequality of the bar- 
gaining power of the individual. Labor 
has therefore gradually developed its de- 
fense against the aggregation of capital 
by counter-organization. The organized 
uses of strike and lockout on either side 
and the entrance of their organization 
into the political arena have become the 
weapons for enforcement of demands, 
The large development of industrial units 
with possible cessation of production and 
service, through strikes and _ lockouts, 
penalizes the public. The public is not 
content to see these conflicts go on, for 
they do not alone represent loss in pro- 
duction, and thus lowering of the stand- 
ard of living, but also they may, by sus- 
pension of public service, jeopardize the 
life of the community. 

But the solution of the industrial prob- 
lem is not solely the prevention of con- 
flict and its losses by finding methods of 
just determination of wages and hours. 
Not only must solution of these things 
be found but, if we are to secure in- 
creased production and increased stand- 
ard of living, we must reawaken interest 
in creation, in craftsmanship and contri- 
bution of the workman’s intelligence to 
management. We must surround em- 
ployment with assurance of just divi- 
sion of production. We must enlist the 
interest and confidence of the employees 
in the business and in business processes. 

We have devoted ourselves for many 
years to the intense improvement of the 
machinery and processes of production. 
We have neglected the broader human 
development and satisfactions of life of 
the employee that lead to greater ability, 
creative interest, and co-operation in 
production. It is in stimulation of these 
values that we can lift our industry to 
its highest state of productivity, that we 
can place the human factor upon the 
plane of perfection reached by our me- 
chanical processes. To do these things 
requires the co-operation of labor itself, 
and to obtain co-operation we must have 
an intimate organized relationship be- 
tween employer and employee. They are 
not to be obtained by a benevolence; they 
can only be obtained by calling the em- 
ployee to a reciprocal service. 

Therefore it has been the guiding 
thought of the Conference that, if these 
objects are to be obtained, a definite and 
continuous organized relationship must 
be created between the employer and the 
employee, and that by the organization 
of this relationship conflict in industry 
can be greatly mitigated, misunderstand- 
ing can be eliminated, and that spirit of 
co-operation can be established that will 
advance the conditions of labor and se- 
cure inereased productivity. 

It is idle to argue that there are at 
times no conflicts of interest between the 
employee and the employer. But there 
are wide areas of activity in which their 
interests should coincide, and it is the 
part of statesmanship on both sides to 
organize this identity of interest in order 
to limit the area of conflict. If we are 
to go on with the present disintegrating 


forces, these conflicts become year by 
year more critical to the existence of the 
state. If we cannot secure the reduction 
of their destructive results by organiza- 
tion of mutual action in industry, then 
I fear that public resentment will gen- 
erate a steadily larger intervention of 
the government into these questions. 

In consideration of a broad, compre- 
hensive, national policy, the Conference 
had before it four possible alternative 
lines of action. First, the attempt to 
hew out a national policy in the develop- 
ment of the progressive forces at work 


for better understanding in industry un- 


der such conditions as would maintain 
self-government in industry itself; sec- 
ond, to adopt some of the current plans 
of industrial courts, involving summary 
decision, with jail for refusal to accept, 
such as that initiated in the state of 
Kansas; third, the nationalization at least 
of the services upon which the very life 
of the community depends; fourth, to do 
nothing. 

In a survey of the forces making for 
self-government in industry, the Confer- 
ence considered that definite encourage- 
ment must be given to the principles of 
collective bargaining, of conciliation, of 
arbitration, but that such forces could 
not develop in an atmosphere of legal 
repression. There is but little conflict 
of view as to the principle of collective 
bargaining and its vital corollary, fidel- 
ity to the bargain made. There has been 
conflict over the methods of representa- 
tion on both sides. The Conference, 
therefore, has proposed that the govern- 
ment should intervene to assist in deter- 
mination of the credentials of the repre- 
sentative of both sides in case of dis- 
agreement, and that such pressure should 
be brought to bear as would induce vol- 
untary entry into collective bargaining. 
Furthermore, it was considered that the 
large development of conciliation and 
arbitration already current in connection 
with such bargaining should be encour- 
aged and organized under a broad na- 
tional plan that would give full liberty of 
action to all existing arrangements of 
this character and stimulate their further 
development. 

The Conference has therefore proposed 
to set up a small amount of governmental 
machinery, comprising a chairman cover- 
ing various regions in the United States, 
with a central board in Washington, as 
a definite organization for the promotion 
of these agencies. It has believed that 
this is a step consonant with the normal 
development of our institutions and the 
progressive forces already in motion, and 
in such steps lie the greatest hope of 
success. No one is compelled to submit 


‘ to the machinery established, but where 


the employer and employees refuse to 
enter into or fail in bargaining, then 
through the use of this machinery the 
public stimulates them to come together 
under conditions of just determination 
of the credentials of their representa- 
tives. 

The plan is, therefore, a development 
of the principle of collective bargaining. 
It is not founded on the principle of 
arbitration or compulsion. It is designed 
to prevent the losses through cessation 
of production due to conflict, but, be- 
yond this, to build up such relationship 
between employer and employees as will 
not only mitigate such disaster but will 
ultimately extend further into the de- 
velopment of the great mutual ground of 
interest of increased production and un- 
der conditions of satisfaction to both 
sides. It is a part of the conception of 
the Conference that only in bargaining 
and mutual agreement can there be given 
that free play of economic forces neces- 
sary to adjust the complex conditions 
under which our industries must func- 
tion. 

Reduction of conflict in industry is the 
phase that not only looms large in the 
public -mind, but exhibits the greatest 
mark of failure in industrial relations. 
The imminence of conflict is evidence of 
failure to have either discussion or ar- 
rival at mutual agreement. Therefore, 
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under the plan of the Conference that 
mutual agreement is the best basis for 
prevention of conflict, the second step 
in the Conference pro: is that there 
should be a penalty for failure to sub- 
mit to such processes. That penalty is a 
public inquiry into the causes of the dis- 
pute, and the proper ventilation to pul- 
lic opinion of its rights and wrongs. The 
strength of the penalty is based upon 
the conviction that neither side can af- 
ford to lose public good will. Pressure 
to rectitude by government investigation 
is distinctly an American institution. It 
is not an intervention of public interest 
that is usually welcomed. 


In the plan of this Conference, this 
general repugnance to investigation is 
depended upon as a persuasive influence 
to the parties of the conflict to get to- 
gether and settle their own quarrels, 
They are given the alternative of inves- 
tigation or collective bargaining under 
persuasive circumstances. In order to in- 
crease the moral pressures surrounding 
the investigation, either one of the parties 
to the conflict may become a member of 
the board of investigation, provided he 
will have entered an a priori undertakiig 
that he is prepared to submit his case 
to orderly and simple processes of ad- 
justment. Thus his opponent will be put 
at more than usual disadvantage in thie 
investigation. If both sides should agree 
to submit to normal processes of settle- 
ment, the board of investigation becomes 
at once the stage of a collective bargain, 
and the investigation ceases. 

I will not trouble you with the elab- 
orate details of the plan, for they in- 
volved a great deal of consideration as 
to many difficult questions of selection 
of representatives, provision for action 
by umpires, for appeal to a board in 
certain contingencies, the character of 
questions to be considered, methods of 
enforcement, standards of labor, and so 
on. The point that I wish to make clear 
is that the Conference plan is fund 
mentally the promotion of collective bi 
gaining under fair conditions of rep: 
sentation by both sides, and the definite 
organization of public opinion only as a 
pressure on the parties at conflict to se- 
cure it. It is therefore basically not a 
plan of arbitration, nor is it an industrial 
court. It is stimulation to self-govern- 
ment in industry. The plan contains no 
essence of opposition to organized labor 
or organized employers. It involves no 
dispute of the right to strike or lockout, 


the closed or open shop. It simply 
proposes a sequence of steps that 
should lead to collective bargaining 


without imposing compulsions, courts, in- 
junctions, fines, or jail. It is at least 
a new step, and worth careful considera- 
tion before employees and employers 
subject themselves to the growth of pub- 
lic demands for the other alternatives 
of wider governmental interference. 

The Conference has set out the critical 
necessity of the development within in- 
dustry itself of a better basis of under- 
standing as having the great value that 
all prevention has over cures. There 
have been hopeful developments in 
American industry during the past two 
or three years in this direction. The first 
unit of employment relationship is each 
industrial establishment, and if we would 
battle with misunderstanding and secure 
mutual action it must be at this stage. 

It takes its visible form in the organi- 
zation in many establishments under va- 
rious plans of shop councils, shop com- 
mittees, shop conferences, all of which 
are based on the democratic selection of 
representatives of employees who shill 
remain in continuous, open and frank 
relation and conference with the employ- 
er in the interests of both. Where this 
development has had success, it has had 
one essential foundation: that is, it must 
be conceived in a spirit of co-operation 
for mutual benefit, and it has invariably 
lost out where it has been conceived 
solely to bargain for wages and condi- 
tions of labor. It does not necessarily in- 
volve profit-sharing, but it does involve 
a human approach to the problems on 
both sides and a mutual effort at better- 
ment. 

It is the organization of such contact 
between employer and employees which 
distinguishes this advance from the pre- 
vious drift in large industry. This type 
of organization has met with success not 
only in non-union shops but in unionized 
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shops, and in the latter case it has im- 
ported the spirit of mutuality in addition 
to sheer negotiation of grievance as to 
conditions of labor. It cannot, in our 
view, succeed if it is to be conceived in 
a spirit of antagonism to either employ- 
er or to union organization. 

The trade-unions of the United States 
have conferred such essential services 
upon their membership and upon the 
community that their real values are not 
to be overlooked or destroyed. They 
can fairly claim great credit for the 
abolition of sweatshops, for recognition 
of fairer hours in industry, for reduc- 
tion of overstrain, employment under 
healthful conditions, and many 
reforms. These gains have been 
through hard-fought collective 
bargains, and part of the difficulty 
of the labor situation today is the 
tterness with which these gains were 
mplished. In my own experience in 
industry I have always found that a 
frank and friendly acceptance of the 
union’s agreements, while still maintain- 
ing the open shop, has led to constructive 
‘lationship and mutual interest. 

{n the early days trade-unionism was 
lominated mainly by the economic theo- 
ies of Adam Smith, and union labor at 
iat time adopted as one of its tenets 
it a decrease of productive effort by 
rvkers below their physical necessities 
iid result in more employment and 
etter wage. During the past twenty-five 
r thirty years, this economic error has 
n steadily diminishing in American 

le-unions, and while it may be ad- 
ed to by some isolated cases today, it 
not the economic conception of large 
its of that body. The great majority 

e long since realized that an increased 
ndard of living of the whole nation 

t depend upon a maximum production 
vithin the limits of proper conservation 
f the human machine. 

We find, during the past few years, 
ny of the unions embracing the fur- 

principle of actual co-operation 

th the employer to-increase produc- 
I believe the development of this 
itter theme opens avenues for the use- 
fulness and growth of trade-unionism of 
greater promise than any hitherto tried. 
| am aware of the current criticism in 
ime union quarters over the develop- 
ent of the shop-council idea for this 
pose, and there are perhaps isolated 
es that give merit to this opposition. 
strongest argument of union labor 
inst the shop-council system should 

n the fact that nation-wide organiza- 
tion of labor is essential in order to cope 
with the unfair employer, but I believe 
t if they embrace encouragement to 
p-council organization they open for 
themselves not only this prevention of 

fairness but the whole new field of 

tructive co-operation and the further 
eduction of industrial conflict. 

\ttempts by governments to stop in- 
dustrial war are not new. The public 
interest in continuous production and 
operation is so great that practically 
every civilized government has time and 
again ventured upon an attempt at its 
reduction. There is a great background 
of experience in this matter, for the 
world is strewn with failures of labor 
‘onferences, conciliation boards, arbitra- 
ion boards and industrial courts. This 
mference, of course, had in front of it 

in the experience of its members 
this background of the last score of 
years. I think some short discussion of 
the industrial solution that has been en- 
cted into legislation by the state of 
nsas may be of interest in illuminat- 
: the difference in point of view be- 
tween the Industrial Conference and 

legislation. 
(he Kansas plan is, I believe, the 
t large attempt at judicial settlement 
labor disputes in the United States. 
vith the exception of dne particular, it 
S practically identical with the indus- 
rial acts of Australasia of fifteen to 


more 
other 


made 


> 


wail 


venty years ago. 

on of an industrial court, the legal re- 
ression of the right of strike and lock- 
out under drastic penalties, the deter- 
mination of minimum wage, and involves 
a consideration of a fair profit to the 
employer, The Kansas machinery goes 
one step farther than any hitherto pro- 
vided in this particular of more emphasis 
on fair profits, and it also provides 
for the right of the state to take 
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over and conduct the industry in last 
resort. No man can say that this legis- 
lation may not succ in Kansas or 
under American conditions. The experi- 
ment is valuable, and if it should prove 
a success to both employees and em- 
ployers, Kansas will have again taken 
the initiative in service, to her sister 
states. 

I will not be taken as a carping critic 
if I point out the difficulties in its prog- 
ress on the basis of Australasian experi- 
ence. It may, as did the Australasian 
acts, have a period of apparent success, 
and the workers benefit by an initial 
service in smoothing out the worst in- 
justices. So far as I can see today, there 
is no reason why it will not run the same 
course as in Australia, where the amount 
of strikes and dislocation was ultimately 
as great under these laws as in coun- 
tries without them. In periods of indus- 
trial prosperity, the advancing wa 
usually adjudicated by the industrial 
courts prevents strikes, but in times of 
industrial depression, decisions against 
the working people give rise to the old 
form of resistance. 

No one denies the right of the indi- 
vidual to cease work. The question in- 
volved in this form of legislation is the 
right to combination in common action 
by strike. Whatever the right may be, it 
is a certainty that the working com- 
munities of the civilized world adhere to 
this right as an absolute fundamental to 
their protection. They believe that the 
aggregation of capital into large units 
under single control places them at an 
entire disadvantage if they cannot 
threaten to impose their ultimate weapon 
of combined cessation of labor. While it 
may be argued that the state may inter- 
vene in such a manner as to substitute 
the protection of justice for the right of 
strike and lockout, the belief in the right 
to strike has become imbedded in the 
minds of the laboring communities of the 
world to an extent that will not receive 
with confidence any alternative in driving 
their own bargains. 

There are other difficulties in compul- 
sory adjudication of disputes. The work- 
ings of such laws necessecily result in ul- 
timate determination of minimum wages, 
for all crafts and industries. Every dif- 
ferent industrial unit will claim a different 
minimum, based upon its local economic 
surroundings. Otherwise the competi- 
tive basis upon which industry is estab- 
lished will be undermined. No court has 
ever yet adequately solved these differ- 
entials, and some dislocation of indus- 
try results. I would expect to see de- 
velop out of this type of minimum wage 
the same phenomenon that existed in 
some parts of Australasia, where certifi- 
cates of inability to earn the minimum, 
and therefore permission to undertake 
employment at less than this wage, had 
to be issued in order that employment 
might be found for the aged and dis- 
abled. The employers will naturally, in 
face of a minimum wage, retain in em- 
ployment that quality of worker that 
can give the maximum effort. Another 
difficulty is the tendency for wages of 
all workers, regardless of their ability, to 
fall to the minimum, for the employer 
naturally reduces the good to average 
with the poor worker. I would not want 
to be understood to necessarily oppose 
the possibilities of a minimum wage for 
women over large areas, as distinguished 
from craft minimums for men, because 
certain social questions enter that problem 
to an important degree. 

There is another feature of the Kan- 
sas act that should be given a great deal 
of consideration, and that is its essential 
provision that in the determination of 
wage disputes it shall be based on a fair 
profit to the employer. This must ulti- 
mately lead to a determination as to 
what a fair profit consists of, just as a 
minimum wage will need to be found for 
every craft and every establishment. I 
do not assume that any employer will 
contend for an unfair-profit, but the de- 
termination of what may be fair or un- 
fair in respect to the hazards involved in 
the initiation of a business, in its conduct 
over a long term of years, its necessary 
provisions for its replacement and future 
disasters, is a matter that has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined by either 
theoretic economics, legislation or courts. 
In competitive industry the processes of 
business determine this matter every day, 


and owners will only claim such deter- 
mination by the state when the competi- 
tive tide is against them. We have long 
since’ recognized the rights of the state 
to determine maximum profits in case 
of a monopoly, but the determination of 
minimum profits (for fair profit is a 
minimum as well as a maximum) may 
deliver large burdens to the people. 
Moreover, I doubt whether labor will 
ultimately welcome such determination, 
for an unsuccessful plant, instead of 
abandoning its production to its com- 
petitors, will claim wage reductions from 
the courts, and the general level of wages 
can thus be driven down and the state, at 
least morally, becomes a guarantor of 
profits in over-developed industry. This 
plan in the long run substitutes govern- 
ment control of industry for competition. 

Whether such acts will not tend to 
crush out initiative, credit, and curtail 
the proper development of industry, can 
only be determined with time. General- 
ly, it should be clearly understood that 
compulsory settlement of employment at 
best only assures continuity of produc- 
tion through just wages, hours and prof- 
its. It does not approach the problem 
from the point of view of upbuilding a 
relation in industry that will, if success- 
ful, not only eliminate strikes and lock- 
outs, but make constructively for greater 
production and cheaper costs. 

The economic repercussions from such 
regulation do not all lie in favor of either 
capital or labor. ‘To curtail the activi- 
ties in one is not necessarily a favor to 
the other. 

I am sure you would, upon considera- 
tion, view the entry of the government 
on a nation-wide scale into the deter- 
mination of fair wage and fair profit in 
industry, even if it could be accomplished 
without force, with great apprehension. 
There are some things worse in the de- 
velopment of democracy than strikes and 
lockouts, and whether by legislative re- 
pression we do not set up economic and 
social repercussions of worse character 
is by no means determined. They 
have also the deficiency that they 
undermine the real development of 
self-government in industry, and that, 
to me, is part of the growth of democ- 
racy itself. Courts and litigation are 
necessary to the preservation of life and 
property, but they are less stimulus to 
improved relations among men than is 
discussion and disposal of their own dif- 
ferences. 

The whole world is groping for solu- 
tions to this problem. If we cannot 
solve it progressively, our civilization 
will go back to chaos. We cannot stand 
still with the economic and social forces 
that surround us. There has never been 
a complete panacea to all human rela- 
tionships so far in this world. The best 
we can do is to take short steps forward, 
to align each step to the tried ideals that 
have carried us thus far. The Confer- 
ence has endeavored to find a plan for 
systematic organization of the forces that 
are making for better relationships, to 
encourage the growing acceptance of col- 
lective bargaining in providing a method 
that should enable it to meet the objec- 
tions of its critics, and to aggregate 
around this the forces of conciliation 
and arbitration now in such wide use. 
It has sought to do this without legal 
repression, but with the organized pres- 
sure of public opinion. 

To me there is no question that we 
should try the experiment of the perhaps 
longer road -proposed by the Industrial 
Conference for the development of 
mutuality of relationship between em- 
ployer and employee, rather than to en- 
ter upon summary action of court deci- 
sion that may both stifle the delicate ad- 
justment of industrial processes and 
cause serious conflict over human rights. 
We must all agree that these deficiencies 
in our social, economic and _ political 
structure which find solution through 
education and voluntary action of our 
people themselves are the solutions that 
endure. To me, the upbuilding of the 
sense of responsibility and of intelligence 
in each individual unit in the United 
States, with the intervention of govern- 
ment only to promote the development 
of these relations, the suppression of 
domination by any one group over an- 
other, is the basis upon which democ- 
racy must progress. 

Upon the solution of industrial peace 


* a matter of discussion. 
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and good will rests the gradual lift of 
the standard of life of our whole people 
by increase in the material and intellec- 
tual output, and its proper distribution 
among of us. To me the philosophic 
background of solution lies in rigorous 
application to economic life of our tried 
national ideal—the equality of oppor- 
tunity and the preservation of industrial 
initiative. That is, the stimulation of 
every individual by his own effort to take 
that position in the community to which 
his abilities and character entitle him, 
and the protection to him to attain that 
end. In the earlier days of our democ- 
racy, with its simpler economic life, we 
were concerned more with the applica- 
tion of this ideal in its social and politi- 
cal phases. It has been so long and firm- 
ly established there that it is no longer 
With the growth 
of greater complexity in our economic 
life, its practical application to the shar- 
ing in the material and intellectual out- 
put in proportion to effort, ability, and 
character, becomes more difficult. It 
must, nevertheless, be adhered to if the 
ideal of our democracy is not to be 
abandoned, 

I do not believe we can attain this 
equality of opportunity or maintain ini- 
tiative through crystallization of eco- 
nomic classes or groups arraigned against 
each other, exerting their interest by eco- 
nomic and political conflicts, nor can we 
attain it by transferring to governmental 
bureaucracies the distribution of ma- 
terial and intellectual products. I do 
believe that we can attain it by system- 
atic prevention of domination of the few 
over the many, and stimulation of indi- 
vidual effort in the whole mass. 

It is, however, well enough to hold a 
philosophic view, but the problems of 
day to day that arise under it are very 
practical problems that require concrete 
solution, and the employment relation is 
one of them. 





Australia Conserving Wheat 


Since the season of 1915-16, weather 
conditions unfavorable to wheat produc- 
tion have been steadily developing 
throughout the greater part of Australia, 
according to a recent statement of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. As the result of these drouth con- 
ditions the country is faced this year 
with the prospect of a harvest insufficient 
for home needs, 

The season 1915-16, which was one of 
the most bountiful experienced in the 
Commonwealth, produced 179,065,708 
bus, but this has steadily declined to 
152,420,198 bus in 1916-17, 114,733,584 
in 1917-18, 75,230,388 in 1918-19, and to 
an Officially estimated yield of from 35,- 
000,000 to 37,000,000 in the season of 
1919-20. 

Apart from about 1,200,000 tons of 
wheat held in Australia on account of the 
British government, which is being 
shipped as rapidly as tonnage facilities 
will permit, about 75,000,000 bus of pre- 
vious harvests still remain in the country. 
With the present harvest of approxi- 
mately 37,000,000 added to the 75,000,000 
bus in hand, it is considered that there 
should be sufficient to provide for local 
needs for two years. : 

Under the circumstances, and in view 
of the possibility of further dry years, 
it has been decided by the Wheat Board 
officials to discontinue making further 
sales for over-sea destinations and con- 
serve existing stocks for home require- 
ments. 





Illinois Bakers to Meet 

At an executive committee meeting of 
the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, héld at Chicago on Wednes- 
day, March 24, it was decided that the 
annual convention, previously arranged 
to be held at the Hotel Nelson, Rock- 
ford, Ill., May 18-20, be transferred to 
the Sherman House, Chicago, but that 
there would be no alteration to the dates 
originally planned. 

It was ascertained that owing to an- 
other convention being scheduled at 
Rockford at the same time as that of the 
Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, it would be better, under the cir- 
cumstances, to transfer the convention to 
Chicago. 

A. S. Porves. 
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Near McGregor, Iowa, there is a fierce 
little stream with the fierce little name 
Bloody Run. It rises on the uplands, 
and falls 550 feet in 11 miles before its 
noisy waters tumble into the stately Mis- 
sissippi. The Run is fed by many spar- 
kling springs, and some waterfalls, and is 
about as near a mountain stream as it 
could be without being one, as it hurries 
down through the picturesque canyon its 
swift current has worn deep in the hills. 

There are a number of things which 
could be related about Bloody Run. A 
French trader, Basil Giard, in 1794 was 
given by the Spanish governor of Louisi- 
ana 7,000 acres south of the mouth of the 
stream. He established a fur-trading 
post on its banks, married an Indian 
princess, and lorded it over the Indians 
in kingly style. His descendants were 
given deed to the land later by the 
American government, the first deed 
made out for Iowa or Minnesota. The 
heavily timbered valley abounded in big 
game, and was the favored hunting- 
ground of the officers and soldiers in the 
years following the Giard régime. A 
certain lieutenant used to say on leaving 
for the hunt, “I’m going across the river 
to make the blood run.” That was how 
the swirling stream obtained its san- 
guinary name, but it has made other bids 
to the title since, 

Every once in a while Bloody Run goes 
on a regular tear, and floods and devas- 
tates the whole valley. Twenty-two years 
ago one black night of torrential rain it 
boomed in a few minutes from a creek 
to a great river, and raged down the 
canyon, carrying away 14 railroad 
bridges and part of the townsite of North 
McGregor, and drowning 25 people, With- 
in recent years it has picked up and bat- 
tered to pieces in its flood waters a 
million-dollar railroad property of the 
Milwaukee company at North McGregor. 

Milling on such an obstreperous water- 
course would not, on first thought, seem 
to be an enterprise to enter upon with 
the hope of making profit or of continu- 
ing long in business, yet, as it happened, 
one of the most successful and long- 
lived of the pioneer gristmills of the 
upper Mississippi valley was operated on 
the banks of Bloody Run. Only ruins of 
the dam and the foundation of the build- 
ing are left today. The mill itself was 
wheeled away to the uplands, where it 
now functions as a cow stable. 

The ruins speak eloquently of the two 
hardy frontiersmen, J. M. Marsh and B. 
F. Spaulding, who 70 years ago blazed 
a trail down the bluffs and through the 
timber to the wildest part of the wild 
valley and, with deer and wolves and 
Winnebago Indians as curious spectators, 
dammed the racing Run and built a mill. 
It was a little frame building with two 
run of stones and an overshot wheel, the 
typical gristmill of early days. The dam 
was built of rock dug out of the hillside 
and, spanning the dam, was a bridge 
over which the farmers could bring their 
grist to mill. Every now and then Bloody 
Run went on a rampage, for that was its 
custom in ancient no less than modern 
times, and the dam was washed out. It 
was no great matter, though, for there 
was the hill just a step away, where 
plenty more rock could be taken out to 
build another dam, and it didn’t take 
very long to build the pioneer kind of 
dam. 

The patrons of the mill came from 
many miles out on the prairie down 
through the timber roads. One of the 
patrons, Guy Kinsley, at the age of 93, 
is still living in McGregor, and clearly 
recalls the days when he took grist to 
Spaulding’s Mill. “How did you ever 
get down to the mill with a load?” he 
was asked the other day. “Easy enough 
to get down,” he answered. “It was the 
getting back that was the rub.” 

The mill on Bloody Run served two 
classes of customers—the farmers. who 
brought their grist paid their toll of 
wheat and returned home with the coarse 
flour, the kind which tried the soul of 
the pioneer mothers who had learned 
bread-making back east with the finely 
milled flour. The other customers were 


the newly arrived settlers who had not 
yet broken their land and produced a 
crop of wheat. These came to the mill 
and bought, for cash or “on time,” flour 
made from the tolls. 

The mill was the community center in 
early years, and it was in the little office 
within sound of the millrace that a num- 
ber of the pioneers assembled one day 
and organized a new township, naming 
it “Giard,” in honor of the old fur trader, 
Bloody Run’s first settler. 

In 1864, though, that happened near 
the mill which was to have tremendous 
bearing on the whole development of 
northern Iowa and Minnesota. Previous 
to that time the Mississippi River was 





er’s stage will never be seen here again. 
Good-by, whips.” 

Monona had been known as Poverty 
Point before, but as the railroad was rap- 
idly extended over the prairies to Calmar, 
Iowa, and Austin, Minn., prosperity suc- 
ceeded poverty. Farmers who had had to 
haul their wheat 100 to 200 miles to mar- 
ket, now found railroad receiving sta- 


tions within a few miles of them. A. 


great development of the whole region 
began, to continue up to the present and 
on indefinitely. 

Meantime, for many years the Bloody 
Run mill kept on grinding grist for 
near-by farmers, not, as of yore, to the 
baying of wolves and the scream of the 
panther, but to the roar of the double- 
header trains as they pulled upgrade 
alongside the millpond, past the mill and 
through the miller’s dooryard. 

Of all the scores of gristmills built in 
northern Iowa and Minnesota in the pre- 
railroad days, the mill of Marsh & Spaul- 


J. M. Marsh, the Miller of Bloody Run 


the only commercial highway, and all the 
products of the farms except the grist 
had to be hauled to the landings on the 
west bank of the Mississippi for shipment 
by boat. There were two great objectives 
of the steamers, St. Louis, and Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., the terminal of the Milwau- 
kee and Prairie du Chien Railroad. 
Prairie du Chien was opposite the mouth 
of Bloody Run, and in the early sixties a 
number of bold spirits began visioning 
a railroad up the Bloody Run valley to 
northern Iowa and southern Minnesota 
prairies. Railroad engineering in those 
days was not what it is now, and the 
difficulty and expense of laying rails up 
through the steep valley seemed utter 
folly to nearly everybody but the build- 
ers. Yet work was begun. Grading pro- 
gressed slowly but fairly well until 
Marsh & Spaulding’s millsite was 
reached, when the _ builders literally 
bumped up against a stone wall. There 
was nothing to do but go through the 
stone wall, and that was what they did. 
It required a whole year with pick and 
drill to make the cut through the hill at 
the milldam. It was a bonanza period 
for the millers. Gangs of laborers were 
camped at the mill, and the buhrs were 
kept humming overtime to supply them 
with flour. 

The road was completed to Monona, on 
the uplands, in March, 1864. The Mc- 
Gregor Times of March 23 said: “Cars 
are running regularly to Monona. Walk- 


ding had been located in the most inac- 
cessible place in the very heart of the 
wilderness, yet, as Fate decided, it was 
the only one of the little gristmills that 
got on “the right of way” when the rail- 
roads opened up to development the great 
wheat belt of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Farmers no longer haul grist to Spaul- 
ding’s Mill, but down past the old dam 
roll the freight trains bearing the flour 
and wheat of the nation’s granary to 
feed the many thousands. 





Surplus of Grain in Bulgaria 


“The grain crop of 1919 in Bulgaria 
was considerably in excess of the needs 
of the country,” according to the Ameri- 
can consul at Sofia. “The surplus avail- 
able for export is variously estimated at 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons. In order 
that the country may derive the great- 
est possible benefits from the exporta- 
tion of this grain a law has been passed 
placing the exportation of all grain un- 
der the control of a consortium formed 
by the National Bank, the Agricultural 
Bank, and the Co-operative Bank. 

“The principal ends sought by the new 
law are the encouragement of produc- 
tion by assuring profitable compensation 
to the producers, the betterment of the 
foreign exchange situation, the assuring 
of equal prices to all producers by ren- 
dering speculation impossible, and the 
furnishing of bread to the indigent popu- 
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lation and to employees of the state at 
a price proportionate to their income. 

‘The law took effect upon Dec. 5, 1919, 
and will continue in force until Aug. 1, 
1920, unless prolonged beyond that date. 
The prices to be paid by the consortium 
have been fixed as follows: 


Leva *Pric< 
Commodity— per kilo per b 
WS Vsncsnewtsovaeevsna 3.00 $1.46 
PTY rey er ce: 2.45 mas 
DGS. 5 ead 5'eecaterueees 2.30 90 
CUMS vn ch HR 0p) Ong cpnge ot 2.00 5 
Rr ee reer creer 2.80 1.1 
WN” Veccb ad soecctasvecskd 1.70 7 


*Conversion made at rate of exchange pre- 
vailing on Feb. 6, when 1 lev was equal to 
$0.018. 


“The working capital of the consortium 
is 200,000,000 leva ($3,600,000), which is 
furnished by the National Bank under 
guaranty of the state.” 





POLISH RELIEF INQUIRIES 


Department of State Announces Plan for 
Forwarding Money and Supplies—Food 
and Clothing Most Needed 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., March 27.—The 
Department of State has announced 
that, on behalf of American citizens, 
it will make welfare inquiries regarding 
friends and relatives in Poland, and co 
operate in forwarding supplies and 
funds. The welfare inquiries will be 
undertaken in cases where it has other- 
wise proven impossible for Americans to 
establish communication with their rela 
tives and friends in Poland. The de- 
partment’s inquiries will be either by mail 
without cost to the inquirer, or by tele- 
gram at the expense of the inquirer. 

Those taking advantage of this welfare 
service are required to furnish the de- 
partment, in the English language, with 
the full name, including maiden name in 
cases of married women, and exact last 
known address of the persons sought, and 
names and addresses of persons in Po- 
land who might possibly have knowledge 
of the whereabouts of those concerning 
whom information is wanted. 

Polish citizens may communicate with 
the consul general of Poland, 40 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City, con- 
cerning the whereabouts and the welfare 
of their relatives. 

Funds may be sent through the Joint 
Distribution Committee, 20 Exchange 
Place, New York City, and it is under- 
stood that they also may be sent through 
banks and express companies and by reg- 
istered mail. Polish citizens should com- 
municate with the Polish consul general 
for similar service. 

The department does not accept funds 
for transmission through its own chan- 
nels except where American citizens have 
experienced difficulty in transmitting 
funds for relief or repatriation to 
American citizens in Poland, in which 
cases a reasonable amount may be sub- 
mitted in the form of certified check or 
bank draft payable to the disbursing 
clerk of the Department of State, sub- 
ject to the remitter’s expense for tele- 
graphing, unless it is desired to effect the 
remittance by mail. The American con- 
sul at Warsaw has no authority to act in 
the matter except under instructions of 
the Department of State, and funds, 
therefore, should not be sent direct to 
him. 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed that the most welcome form of 
relief in Poland is food and clothing. 
Because of delay and uncertainty of 
transmission of individual parcels the 
American Relief Administration, 115 
Broadway, New York City, has an- 
nounced a plan to meet this need, and the 
Joint Distribution Committee, 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York City, is also ar- 
ranging for transmission and distribution 
of parcels in Poland. Parcel post serv- 
ice with Poland recently has been inaugu- 
rated, and express companies and for- 
warding agents may be able to assist the 
shipment of parcels to Poland. The 
American Relief Administration is un- 
derstood to have established a warehouse 
at Warsaw, carrying stocks of staple 
commodities, and is selling orders in the 
United States on this warehouse in the 
form of food drafts in denominations of 
$10 and $50, which can be purchased 
from almost any large bank to be for- 
warded to friends and relatives in Poland. 

JouHn J. Marrtnan. 
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The Old Mill, Moved to the Uplands, with the Wheel Covered by a Board Framework 


ROCHESTER 
Rocnestrer, N. Y., March 27.—There 
are no marked changes in the general 


situation since last week. Some mills re- 
port a little more inquiry with some sales, 
principally spot. Western mill agents 


report some fairly liberal sales made late 
in the week, and preceding an advance 
of 50¢ bbl on both fancy patent and bak- 
ers. The significant feature was that the 


sales for the most part ranged from 30 
to 60 days. 
Prices of spring patents, following 


wheat, are a little firmer, with less dis- 
position to make concessions. With the 
exception of one mill, which has ad- 
vanced spring patents 25c bbl, there are 
no changes in quotations. However, there 
is a distinctly firmer feeling in clears, 
with some miils asking 50@75c advance. 
Stocks of clears are narrow, and evident- 
ly have been absorbed by the export de- 
mand. Low-grade has shared to some 
extent in the advance. 

There is general satisfaction at the in- 
formation that the Grain Corporation 
will export its accumulation of standard 
flour, amounting to around 5,000,000 bbls, 
although there is doubt expressed in some 
quarters as to the government owning 
any such amount. No further advertise- 
ments appear in local papers extolling it 
to the prudent housewife, and to all in- 
tents and purposes it has been taken off 
the market, except odd lots that may not 
have been disposed of yet by retailers. 
Assurance is given that the Grain Cor- 
poration will furnish retailers with this 
flour on request, but the belief is that 
requests will not be very insistent. At 
any vate, the threat of a vast amount of 
cheap flour being dumped on the market 
appears to have vanished. 

Millers who attended the meeting of 
the New York State Millers’ Association 
in Buffalo brought back rather dubious 
reports on the general export prospect 
as voiced by Grain Corporation men at 
the conference. However, there is the 
impression that, with wheat ‘advancing 


with no particular support, once the mar- 
ket resumes anything like normal activity, 
prices must work decidedly higher. There 
is a little betterment in the car situation 
so far as shipments in of wheat are con- 
cerned, but the situation is again aggra- 


vated by the placing of an embargo on 
flour and feed to New England points 
over New York Central lines. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $14.50 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; local, $14.25; 
spring straights, $13.75, cotton 98’s, local ; 
bakers patent, $13.75, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $10.25@10.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10; low- 
grade, $7@7.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 
Western mills have advanced fancy pat- 
ents to $14.90 bbl, 98’s, cotton, jobbing; 
bakers patent, $14.10, same basis. 


There is a little inquiry for soft wheat 
flour. Probably it is mostly idle curios- 
ity, for there is little actual business. 
As one miller put it, it only costs a two- 
ent stamp to inquire, which brings it 
within reach of all, and forms a cheap 
diversion. There is a little freer offering 
of winter wheat, due to some farmers 
desiring to get it out of the way before 
spring work opens. Sales for the most 
part are around $2.50 bu, delivered at the 
mill. Winter straights are quoted at 
$11.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
a slight concession from last week; local, 
$11.25, 

Demand for both whole-wheat and 
graham flours negligible, and prices nom- 
inal. There is little real interest in rye 
flour. Prices have not greatly changed, 
but the tendency is to concessions. Best 
white brands, $9.70@9.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands dull, 
and prices unchanged. 

The feed market is strong. Demand 
exceeds supply in most cases, and prices 
are slanting up. There are some freer 
shipments of feeds in from the West, but 
no accumulations. Bran and middlings 
are closely cleaned up, with most mills 
having little to offer except in mixed cars. 
Quotations: spring bran, $54@57.50 ton, 


sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $58; 
spring middlings, $58@67, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $60@62; winter bran 
sold out; rye feed strong at $55 ton, 
sacked, mill door only. Western feeds 
very strong. Ground oats, bulk, $1 high- 
er and selling at $76 ton; corn unchanged 
at $73 ton, bulk,—both jobbing. Corn 
meal, table quality, unchanged at $5 per 


100 lbs, jobbing. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WOOK ..cccccccccccece 7,400 40 
TMst WOK ccccccccccsccvce 7,700 41 


Of this week’s total, 6,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

W. H. Duffett, president of J. A. 
Hinds & Co., has returned from the 
South. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. is reported 
to have made a sale of standard spring 
straights, for the state hospital here, at 
$11.55 bbl, in wood, delivered. 

At a recent meeting of the Chamber of 


1535 


Commerce a resolution was adopted ask- 
ing that Congress authorize the Grain 
Corporation or other suitable agency to 
purchase and transport food supplies for 
the use of the famine-stricken countries 
of central Europe. 

Winter wheat has come out in fair 
shape and, if conditions from now on 
remain favorable, it should make a good 
crop. There has been little freezing and 
thawing weather thus far this spring. 
March and early April are rated as a 
trying period for the crop. 

A representative delegation from 
Rochester attended the meeting of the 
New York State Millers’ Association in 
Buffalo this week. Included in the num- 
ber were George Motley, of the Moseley 
& Motley Milling Co., W. C. Schmidt, of 


the Van Vechten Milling Co; George G. 


Davis, of J. G. Davis Co; George F. 

Fien, of the Macauley-Fien Milling Co., 

and W. W. Walker, of J. A. Hinds & Co, 
T. W. Kwapp. 





Farm Prices of Flour 
Average prices paid by farmers for flour 
in 1919, per bbl, as reported to the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates: 





Maine ........ $14.05 South Dakota. $14.48 
N. Hampshire. 14.11 Nebraska - 12.69 
Vermont ..... 14.89 Kansas ...... 12.71 
Massachusetts. 15.69 Kentucky .... 12.54 
Rhode Island... 15.92 Tennessee .... 12.88 
Connecticut .. 15.17 Alabama ..... 13.41 
New York .... 14.78 Mississippi ... 13.57 
New Jersey .. 14.24 Louisiana .... 13.04 
Pennsylvania... 13.61 Texas ........ 12.82 
Maryland .... 13.29 Oklahoma.... 12.96 
VIREEEOD. advee 12.66 Arkansas .... 12.21 
W. Virginia .. 14.26 Montana ..... 14.96 
N. Carolina... 12.77 Wyoming .... 14.20 
S. Carolina ... 12.49 Colorado ..... 12.99 
Georgia ...... 12.98 New Mexico .. 13.19 
Florida ...... 46.8% AvIMORS 2.050% 13.67 
ORI eccvccece SECO. VREN ccsiccece 12.35 
Indiana ...... 12.68 Nevada ...... 13.80 
a eee S426 BROS csevcose 11.77 
Michigan .... 13.52 Washington .. 12.87 
Wisconsin .... 14.16 Oregon ...... 12.57 
Minnesota .... 14.51 California .... 13.62 
Lan LEER 14.51 

Missouri ..... 12.38 United States $13.41 


North Dakota. 15.75 


Grain Weights per Bushel 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the average weight of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley per measured bushel, by calendar years, 
in pounds: 


Oats Wheat Barley 
s SEER 28.6 eee eee 
Bee ec cccessboes 30.5 oe 
BOOTS ececcccaccs Beet ce 
i a CUTEETE TCL 31.3 ee 
BOOS 6 606 08504206 31.1 eee 
Pere 80.7 57.6 
ROU e cc ccveseees 31.0 57.3 
es ELEC 29.7 57.4 
BOGE: ccssocecses 31.5 65.5 
BOOS be cece vcetse 32.0 58.3 
):  . PVE ORT se: 29.4 58.2 
BOGGS 000 ss seenes 29.8 58.3 
TOOS. ccvvecccscs 4 2.7 57.9 eee 
BOLO. crccscsscve fi 2.7 58.5 46.9 
BPRRe ce ctscccssos 31.1 57.8 46.0 
BOAR ec coctcecsecs 33.0 58.3 46.8 
BOSS s cei seeveste 32.1 58.7 46.5 
BRES sc ccccsaveve $1.6 58.0 46.2 
BORG. ccoccccccees 33.0 57.9 47.4 
i | Pee reEree 31.2 57.1 45.2 
BOE Fé cc csevesss 33.4 58.5 46.6 
BOER. ccccccavees Gn 58.8 46.9 
oo) See es 31.1 56.3 45.2 





The Dam on Bloody Run for the Old Marsh & Spaulding Grist Mill 
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The car situation had more to do with 
the curtailment of the local flour output 
this week than did the lack of shipping 
directions. City mills are absolutely at 
the mercy of the railroads. One of them, 
for a week or so, has been using two 
dilapidated boxcars in transporting wheat 
from a public elevator to its plant, a 
distance of about two miles. These cars 
are so old that they must be inspected on 
each of the two or three trips made 
daily. 

Flour values are up 20@60c bbl. The 
greatest advance was noticed on sprin 
patents, strong straights and secon 
clears from the Northwest and South- 
west. For the latter there is a very firm 
inquiry, largely from the East; more, in 
fact, than for some weeks. 

Minneapolis mill quotations are irregu- 
lar. To the retail trade the standard 
brands are firm in price, and range $14.50 
@14.60, in 98-lb cottons. One of the 
mills, through its Chicago representative, 
during the week is said to have booked 

uite a quantity of bakers patents at 
11.40, jute, Chicago. This price is 
looked upon as exceptionally low. 

Chicago mills are not anxious for busi- 
ness, due to lack of cars and also to un- 
certainty over what will happen after 
May 31. It is understood that the Grain 
Corporation, through its local flour divi- 
sion, is not going to offer further any 
more flour through advertising in the 
daily press. It is also believed that the 
handling of flour by the Corporation will 
be brought to an end shortly after May 
31. One mill has a few cars to be made 
for use in the Grain Corporation’s local 
zone. Of the 916,000 bbls of flour pur- 
chased by the Corporation in the past 
four weeks, or since it resumed making 
contracts with mills, not more than 10,000 
were awarded to Chicago. None was of- 
fered this week by the city mills, al- 
though it is understood that one or two 
local interests bid, but were not low 
enough in price to receive awards. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
fh rrr re 21,250 75 
EMRE WOOK 2.0. cccscccceces 23,500 90 
BE GUD. vccscevncvcccdose 23,600 90 
BHO FEATS BHO cccesscccece 16,250 56 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT CORN MARKET 


A number of Chicago traders, also 
many scattered throughout Illinois and 
Iowa, particularly Iowa, have complained 
to the Department of Justice that the 
corn market was being manipulated and 
asked for an investigation. They have 
presented no specific charges, but think 
that, because they are losers, owing to 
the advance in corn, something should 
be done to help them out. 

No one likes a welcher, and a man who 
loses and squeals about it is not thought 
of in a pleasant light in any line of 
trade. United States District Attorney 
Clyne has made a partial investigation 
and says the complaints came from los- 
ers, and that there will probably be los- 
ers as long as there is trading in grain 
futures. 

The United States Bureau of Mar- 
kets made an investigation, and discov- 
ered that there was nothing more than 
natural conditions to cause the recent 
advance of over 35c in May corn prices 
between Feb. 24 and March 22. 

The conditions of the corn market are 
the result of inability of the railroads 





to move the corn when the farmers and 
elevator people wanted to sell, although 
having the cars when they were not so 
disposed. When the prices were low, in- 
terior holders were indifferent sellers, 
but when they reached $1.45 and $1.50, 
they were anxious to get their corn 
moved. The car situation has improved 
somewhat in Illinois and Iowa, but is 
below the normal. 

A feature of -the corn situation is 
shown in the primary movement of 100,- 
000,000 bus from Nov. 1, 1919, to March 
20, 1920, an increase of 17,000,000 bus 
over the previous year, while the visible 
supply increased only 3,872,000 bus, 
showing an unusual consumption among 
the industries. The primary movement, 
compared with seasons prior to 1918-19, 
shows a decided falling off. There has 
been enough corn moved this season to 
supply the demand from industries and 
general consumptive requirements with- 
out creating any decided stringency, this 
keeping cash grain at a good premium 
over the futures. The disposition on the 
a of the speculator to sell corn short 

ecause of the price being regarded as 
high has tended to keep prices for fu- 
tures lower than they really should have 
been. 


EXPORTERS IN WHEAT MARKET 


Exporters were in the market for 
wheat here and at outside points, bid- 
ding prices up 13c to $2.75 for No. 2 
red, track, Baltimore, and intimating 
that they would pay more for No. 2 
hard winter, track, New York. Sales 
for the week were nearly 200,000 bus, it 
being difficult to get the wheat in other 
than 5,000- to 10,000-bu lots, as there is 
little held here outside of that owned by 
the Grain Corporation. Omaha sold 
100,000 bus to the seaboard, and there 
were 100,000 bus sold by Chicago inter- 
ests at the Gulf, the latter bringing $2.62 
@2.64, track, there. The United King- 
dom and France have been the buyers. 


EXPORT BUYING OF RYE 


Export buying of rye was large, with 
prices advanced to 15%,c over Chicago 
May, track, Baltimore, and l6c over, 
track, New York. The bulk of the stock 
at Chicago has been sold, and those hold- 
ing the remainder are not disposed to 
sell, owing to inability to secure cars, 
Sales c.if. Buffalo, shipment at the 
opening of navigation, were at 53%, @614,c 
over Chicago May, Duluth being the prin- 
cipal seller. Minneapolis also did a good 
business, taking off its hedges here. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships are $10,- 
000, net, to the buyer. 

A. Strausser, of Strausser & Koenig, 
prominent millers in Budapest, Hungary, 
has been in Chicago for several days look- 
ing up milling equipment and taking a 
vacation. 

T. W. Witt, one of the city salesmen 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Chi- 
cago, has resigned, and accepted a posi- 
tion in the same capacity with the Quak- 
er Oats Co. 

A crop expert in the Southwest last 
week, upon his return to Chicago, said 
he discovered a car of Mexican wheat 
in transit in Kansas, billed to the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 

H. H. Corman, general manager of the 
American Hominy Co. Indianapolis, 
Ind., was in Chicago, Tuesday, confer- 
ring with the company’s Chicago repre- 
sentative, Stephen Miniter. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
rye and buckwheat millers, was here 
Tuesday, on his way home after a vaca- 
tion in California with his wife. 

Joseph Dalziel, of the Joseph Dalziel 


Co., Ltd., bakers, one, Scotland, is 
in this country on a pleasure trip, ac- 
companied by his sister. They leave 
Chicago tonight for Seattle, and will re- 
turn via the Canadian route. 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, attended the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the New 
York Millers’ Association, held at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, March 24, and addressed 
the millers on the subject of export 
trade. 

J. R. Short, of the Quaker Oats Co., is 
south on a business trip. Before return- 
ing he will stop at Memphis, Tenn., to 
look over the progress made so far in 
connection with the new milling plant, 
which, at first, will manufacture feeding- 
stuffs, 

W. J. Grover, sales-manager of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago Thursday on his way home from 
the East. He is of the opinion that 
eastern flour buyers are going to be more 
active and enter into contracts more 
freely in 15 or 20 days than they have 
in some time. 

A. J. Gardner, manager flour depart- 
ment of the American Hominy Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., whose wheat mill is 
located at Decatur, IIl., resigned his posi- 
tion early this week and is said to have 
accepted a position as flour buyer for 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., with 
headquarters in New York City. 

After May 1 many members of the 
trade will be located in new offices. A 
number who will have space in The Tem- 
ple Building are as follows: Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., The Northwestern Miller, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Riverside Flour Co., 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., Western 
Grains & Feed Co., Frank G. Clark, 
American Hominy Co. 

George Silverman, for 21 years con- 
fidential clerk with power of attorney to 
sign checks for Ware & Leland, grain 
and stock brokers, and Frank C. Badger, 
stock margin- clerk for six years, have 
been indicted by a grand jury for em- 
bezzlements said to total $66,000. The 
loss is partly covered by surety compa- 
nies. Manipulation of the books to cover 
trades made through dummy customers 
and handling the Liberty Bond accounts, 
are said to have enabled them to suc- 
ceed. 

Cash oats command unusual premiums, 
owing to light offerings. No. 2 white 
ranged 73,@91%,c over May, with No. 3 
white at 7@8%c over. Eastern distribu- 
tors who made liberal purchases a month 
or two ago for preferred shipment have 
canceled about 2,000,000 bus of corn and 
over 3,000,000 bus of oats, the western 
sellers being willing to accept a small 
profit, and eastern buyers have come out 
well in that way. While supplies in the 
East are small, they now are getting a 
great deal of grain and feed that has 
been delayed in transit. 

The announcement made by the rail- 
roads that there would be no change in 
the minimum weight of 60,000-lb cars 
until at least Sept. 1 is looked upon by 
millers in general as being more satisfac- 
tory than if the ruling of 40,000 lbs had 
gone into effect. They are firmly of the 
opinion that cars are scarce enough, at 
present, and to reduce the shipments to 
40,000 lbs would result in their becoming 
less available. On the other hand, mill- 
ers’ agents and brokers claim that they 
would be better able to make sales of 
small cars of flour than those of 60,000 
Ibs minimum weight. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxer, Wis., March 27.—Flour 
business very quiet. Only one mill was 
in operation, but all expect to resume 
next week. Some were down for repairs, 
and others from lack of business. Ship- 
ping directions came in slowly early in 
the week, but later there was a marked 
improvement. Most millers were able to 
secure enough equipment to meet re- 
quirements. Offerings of choice millin 
wheat were light, and prices advanc 
5@10c. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $13.80@ 
14.20, and ‘straight at $12.10@12.40 in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a decided improvement in 
the call for clear, especially fancy. Mill- 
ers were able to place we Boe, with 
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the domestic trade. Low-grade slow, ai 
considerable being run into feed. Mills 
have light stocks on hand, Prices range 
$7.75@8.10 for fancy in 98-lb cottons. 

Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers are well stocked 1) 
with flour, and bought but little this 
week. Some report stocks to last from 
30 to 60 days. Jobbers report trade fair 
with the small trade, who buy as they 
need and have no flour on storage. — 

Most of the outside mills report trade 

rather quiet for immediate delivery, yt 
fair for April shipment. Prices were 
held steady at $14@14.20, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 
The call for Kansas patent was slov. 
Some jobbers reported an improvemeit 
during the latter days, due to the advance 
in wheat, but buyers were not willing to 
follow the rise with bids. Stocks here 
are light, but ample to meet requirements 
of the trade. Prices were quoted at $12 
@12.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

The demand for rye flour continues 
dull. Millers receive a few orders from 
a scattered territory, and grind to the 
extent that they receive directions. With 
the high price of milling rye, millers co 
not look for business to pick up in the 
near future. Cash rye is being picked 
up for export shipment. Prices were 
firm at $9.30@9.55, for pure white, $8.90 
@9.10 for straight and $7@7.50 for dark, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn flour continues good, 
and mills are grinding to capacity. Most 
of them have fair bookings. The car sit- 
uation has caused considerable trouble in 
making prompt deliveries, but millers 
were able to load out a fair amount this 
week, The call for corn meal continues 
good, and grits sell well. Corn flour was 
quoted at $3.80, corn meal at $3.75, and 
grits at $3.65, in cotton, per 100 lbs. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 3,000 13 
Last week ........- 24,000 4,500 
Last year ....sseee 18,000 12,000 67 
Two years ago .... 16,000 2,200 i 
MILLFEED 


There was a strong market this week, 
due to light offerings and urgent de- 
mand from dealers, who were willing to 
pay top prices for stuff that could be 
moved quickly. The demand was brisk 
for both- bran and middlings. Shippers 
are demanding feed from the mills, 
bought for January and February ship- 
ment, but still unshipped. The call con- 
tinues good from all sources and mills 
are unable to fill orders. Settlements 
have been made on considerable feed 
that has not been delivered on contract 
time. 

There was a good demand from the 
East, but offerings were rather light. 
April feed was discounted about $1 ton, 
and May feed $2. Transit feed at east- 
ern junction is practically used up, and 
buyers are depending upon shipment stu ff 
to meet their wants. Eastern mills are 
supplying considerable feed for imme- 
diate use. The state trade continues 
brisk for all grades of feed, and ship- 
pers are doing a good business in mixed 
cars with flour. Stocks are very low, 
and will soon be exhausted. 


NOTES 


J. C. Souter, proprietor of the Down- 
ing (Wis.) Milling Co., has sold to W. 
H. Phinney, who took charge March 1). 
Plans are being outlined to convert tie 
mill drive to electric power. 

William Gee and Peter Mocogni, pro- 
prietors of the South Side bakery, Stev- 
ens Point, have purchased a_ two-story 
building, and will remodel it at a cost 
of $6,000. A 55-ton Middleby-Marshall 
oven, with a capacity of 500 loaves and 
500 rolls, has been purchased, 

The Cecil (Wis.) Milling Co. has been 
incorporated, with $25,000 capital stock, 
by W. A. Littman, G. C. Rousseau, Hen- 
ry Polzin, Carl Dicke, J. H. Kuehl and 
J. L. Rollman. It will build a new flour 
and feed mill, and has purchased a Hast- 
ings unit of 50 bbls per day capacity. 

The Badler Grain Co., Green Bay, 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 
The new issue has been absorbed by the 
Debreaux family, which owns the con- 
cern. It is operating the old Cargill ele- 
vator at.Green Bay, and recently pur- 
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chased a second warehouse, also owning 
and conducting elevators at Mondovi, 
Bear Creek, and Pulaski. 

Major Thomas E. Balding, one of the 
earliest members of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, and a pioneer of 
the Milwaukee grain trade, died this 
week, aged 82. After serving through 
the Civil War Major Balding returned 
to Milwaukee and became a member of 
Charles Ray & Co., joining the Chamber 
of Commerce in 1866 and maintaining 
the connection uninterruptedly until his 


de 


un. 

icorge A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
jis in the East. He took part in the hear- 
ing at Washington before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the gen- 
eral advance in freight rates which car- 
riers require in order to earn the 5% 
per cent allowed under the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, and also attended the meet- 
ing of eastern carriers at New York to 
consider rates from Buffalo on grain 
coming from the Great Lakes. 

H. N. Witson. 





CATECHISM FOR CANDIDATES 


National Board of Farm Organizations 
nts to Know Where Presidential As- 
pirants Stand on Agricultural Interests 


National Board of Farm Or- 
itions has sent out a questionnaire 
to all Democratic and Republican can- 
didates for the presidential nomination, 
which is caleulated to make the “voice 
of the farmer heard” in the formulation 
of party platforms. Twelve questions 
ire asked concerning the chief legisla- 
ive principles to which farm organiza- 

ire committed. They are as fol- 


- 
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Will you do your best to bring 

such direct dealing between pro- 

ducer and consumer as will secure to the 

farmers a fair share of the wealth they 

e, reduce the cost of living to the 

imer, and limit or destroy the op- 
inity of the profiteer? 

Will you do all that in you lies 
to secure to all farmers and consumers 
the full, free and unquestioned right to 

nize and to purchase and sell co- 
itively ? 

Will you see that the farm people 
of America are represented on general 
boards and commissions in whose mem- 
bership various interests are recognized, 
whether or not the work is directly con- 
cerned with agriculture? 

Will you appoint a Secretary of 
ulture who knows actual farm con- 
ditions, who is satisfactory to the farm 
organizations of America, and who will 
cause to be made comprehensive studies 
of farm production costs at home and 
d, and publish the uncensored 
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Will you take the action necessary 
to ascertain and make public all obtain- 
ible facts concerning the great and grow- 
ing evil of farm tenancy, so that steps 
may be taken to check, reduce, or end it? 

6. Will you do your best to secure 
improved personal and commodity credit 
facilities, on reasonable terms, for farm- 


Will you earnestly endeavor to se- 
cure to co-operative organizations of 
farmers, engaged in interstate commerce, 
service and supplies equal in all respects 
to those furnished private enterprises 
under like circumstances? 

8. The railroads have been returned 
to their owners. If at the end of two 
yi of further trial of private owner- 
ship the railroads fail to render reason- 
a satisfactory service to the people, 
will you then favor reopening the rail- 
road question? 

Will you use your best efforts to 
the payment of .the war debt 
fly through a highly graduated in- 
tax or, otherwise, by those best 
to pay? 
). Will you earnestly strive to up- 
hold and enforce the national conserva- 
1 policy, and especially to stop forest 
‘station, which has already more than 
doubled the price of lumber and paper 
to the consumer? 
1. Will you do your best to secure 
enforce effective national control 
over the packers and other great inter- 
state combinations of capital engaged in 
the manufacture, transportation, or dis- 
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tribution of food and other farm prod- 
ucts and farmers’ supplies? 

12. Will you respect, and earnestly 
strive to maintain, the right of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly? 


COST OF WHEAT BREAD 


Indiana Bakers in Difficult Position—Fair 
Price Commissioner’s Figures Show 
High Cost of the Loaf 


InprAnapouis, Inp., March 27.—With 
rising costs for labor, and a high and in 
some cases an increasing level of prices 
for the various ingredients used in mak- 








The bread, Mr. Wyckoff says, was 
made from flour that cost the bakers an 
average of $12.06 bbl, as compared with 
flour used in January at an average cost 
of $11.51 bbl. Approximately 3,000,000 
loaves were sold in February. For 1%- 
Ib loaves the wholesale bakers are get- 
ting 14c, and the retailers, as a rule, are 
Selling it for 16c, the maximum retail 
price fixed for this size loaf by the fair- 
price committee. 

With a considerable reduction in the 
price of flour since the bakers bought 
their supplies for February, there is 
hope in some quarters that the whole- 
saler’s margin of profit may be increased 


The Railroad Cutting Through the Rocks Near the Bloody Run Mill 
—‘ The Mill on Bloody Run” 


ing bread and other flour products, bak- 
ers in Indiana are in a difficult position. 
Loth to raise the price beyond the pres- 
ent scale, many say that it is becoming 
extremely hard to make a fair profit on 
bread. 

Figures prepared and just announced 
in Indianapolis by Stanley Wyckoff, fed- 
eral fair-price commissioner for Indiana, 
show that in this city in February it cost 
bakers 9.28c to make a 1-lb loaf of bread, 
the figure being the average for the larg- 
est bakers of the city who have modern 
machinery, designed to obtain the great- 
est economy possible. This bread sold at 
9.50c to the retailer, allowing a margin 
of only .27c¢ a loaf to the wholesaler. 
Retailers, in most cases, are selling the 
1-lb loaf for llc. The wholesale and 
retail prices were fixed several weeks ago 
by the fair-price committee for Marion 
County, in which Indianapolis is situated. 


in the next few weeks. However, others 
say that the higher cost of some other 
commodities used in baking will make 
this difficult, if not impossible. John F. 
White, chairman of the fair-price com- 
mittee, has announced that the present 
wholesale and retail price of bread is 
expected to stand until the end of April. 

A survey of the state shows that the 
bakers in practically every city are in 
need of labor. Wage increases have been 
general, and, with the exception of 
Evansville a few months ago and Elkhart 
at present, no strikes have occurred in 
this region in the industry. However, it 
has been impossible in many cases to 
keep the required number of journey- 
man bakers at their tasks. 

In Elkhart the master bakers have 
stood firmly against the strikers as a 
rule, only one or two of the smaller 
shops granting the demands of the union 
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since the walkout more than two 
weeks ago. One peculiar incident of the 
strike was revealed when one of the 
strikers disposed of his holdings in a 
stock company that owns one of 

larger bakeries that is holding out against 
the union. In brief, this man was refus- 
ing to work for his “own company.” 

One of the larger of the master bak- 
ers reported this week that the number 
of strikers had been considerably re- 
duced since the walkout, approximately 
50 quitting at the start, according to the 
union officials. Some, he said, had en- 
tered other lines of work, others had 
gone to other cities, and still others were 
engaged in the making of bread in union 
shops that had expanded their business 
since the strike was declared. He added 
that some had resumed work in non- 
union shops that they left, and others 
had made application for reinstatement. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





CORN PRODUCTS REPORT 


Company’s Net Earnings, After All Charges 
and Federal Taxes Last Year, Were 
$13,717,486, and Surplus $11,629,596 


The Corn Products Refining Co. has 
issued its annual report, for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1919, showing net in- 
come, after all charges and federal taxes, 
of $13,717,486, equivalent, after deduc- 
tion of preferred dividends, to $23.36 a 
share ($100 par value) earned on the 
$49,784,000 common stock as compared 
with net income of $8,652,400, or $13.18 
a share, earned on the $49,777,333 com- 
mon stock in 1918. 

Income account for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1919, compares as follows (000’s 
omitted) : 











1919 1918 1917 1916 

Oper. profits. .$22,015 $24,282 $16,852 $7,900 
Other ine. .... 1,444 1,046 536 381 
Total inc....$23,460 $25,328 $17,389 $8,281 
Interest ...... 158 201 225 226 
TOMO ccvsvevces 370 195 131 222 
Insurance .... 249 202 132 87 
Depreciation. . 2,407 2,594 2,060 1,419 
War taxes .. 6,500 13,000 8,600 ceo 
Special losses. 56 481 see 212 
Net inc. ....$13,717 $8,652 $11,348 $6,083 
Pfd, divs. .... 2,087 2,087 2,087 1,640 
Surplus ....$11,629 $6,564 $9,260 $4,443 
Com. divs. ... 746 coe cee ee 
Prev. surp. ... 24,905 8,341 13,306 10,354 





Tot. surplus.$35,788 $24,905 $22,566 $14,797 
Pfd. back div. aes -+. 4,225 1,491 
Total surp. .$35,788 $24,905 $18,341 $13,306 
Balance sheet of the Corn Products 
Refining Co., as of Dec. 31, 1919, com- 
pares as follows (000’s omitted) : 





ASSETS 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
CPIM ccccces $78,931 $80,627 $79,976 $81,483 
Misc. secur.... 6,806 6,866 4,436 7,966 
Furn, and fix.. 57 57 34 33 
Own, bd. pur.. 5,608 6,241 4,847 ees 
Demd. loans.. 6,710 4,800 see ose 
COG ovccrscre 586 2,212 1,071 2,566 
Notes and ac- 
counts rec... 8,031 12,855 11,710 3,395 
Due from af- 
Gl, COB. cove 19,043 3,871 3,511 4,946 


11,226 6,907 4,642 


Mdse. and sup. 
2,399 823 372 297 


Def. assets ... 








Totals ..... $138,080 129,582 112,058 105,332 
LIABILITIES 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
Pfd. stock ...$29,826 $29,826 $29,826 $29,826 
Com. stock ... 49,784 49,777 49,777 49,777 
Bonded debt.. 6,250 6,616 6,943 7,269 
Vouch. pay... 1,417 2,746 1,419 1,259 
Accts. pay. ... 2,325 303 eee bee 
Divs. pay. .... 1,268 621 521 2,013 
Defrd, liabil... 69 85 68 92 
Miscel. res. ... 1,933 1,060 1,432 1,086 
Fed, tax res... 9,414 13,738 3,500 eee 
Gurplas ..cace 35,788 24,905 18,841 13,306 
Totals .....$138,080 129,582 112,058 105,332 


*After reserve for depreciation. 





License Revoked 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 27.—The 
United States Wheat Director has an- 
nounced the revocation, until further no- 
tice, effective at noon, March 22, of the 
license granted to Seth Barrett, of Fred- 
erick, Okla., as warehouseman or eleva- 
tor operator of wheat. This license was 
revoked on account of “violation of the 
conditions upon which his license was 
issued,” particularly his failure to appear 
when summoned to a hearing before D. 
F. Piazzek, second vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, and special agent for 
the Wheat Director at Kansas City, Mo. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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While there is no boom in flour, general 
conditions are much improved over what 
they were a week ago and, though buying 
is not general, the close of this week 
finds some of the larger buyers inquiring 
for round lots and many of the smaller 
ones taking on lots ranging from 1,000 
to 3,000 bbls. 

Prices have stiffened up materially, 
and are at least 30c above last week, 
caused by the steady advance of cash 
wheat prices. The firmness was more 
noticeable in Kansas flours than in 
springs, not because the prices of the 
two were not held with equal stiffness, 
but because the levels of Kansas were 
much nearer a parity with those of spring 
wheat flours than they have been for 
some time. This was unquestionably one 
of the strong factors in the general situ- 
ation. 

There continues a strong inquiry from 
export markets, some of it for very large 
quantities of flour. Many of these are 
from Mediterranean points, some from 
countries seldom regarded as logical pur- 
chasers in this market, and one or two 
from the United Kingdom. The latter 
is regarded by many as an indication 
that some way is soon to be found by 
Great Britain by which control can be 
taken off entirely. If a return to some- 
thing like normal trade conditions oc- 
curs, it will be welcomed very gladly by 
flour exporters here. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$14.25@14.75; standard patent, $12.50@ 
13.50; first clears, $9.50@10.25; soft win- 
ter straights, $10.80@11.25; hard winter 
straights, $12.25@13; first clears, $9.25@ 
10; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 

NOTES 

B. H. Wunder, president of the New 
York Flour Club, was the guest of the 
Baltimore Flour Club at its annual din- 
ner held Wednesday evening, March 24. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were C. C. Davison, Geneva, N. Y; 
L. J. Oliver, assistant manager Reno 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
W..H. Duffett, president J. A. Hinds 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y; H. E. Brooks, 
vice-president Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas; F, A. Bean, vice-presi- 
a New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 

0. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 27.—The mills 
here are up against it worse than ever. 
With no cars obtainable, and embargoes 
everywhere, some of them are ready to 
give up trying to do business. They have 
na of orders for flour, and there is a 
ittle demand, but they can do nothing 
without cars. The mills were short 200 
cars today, with little prospect of any 
reasonable supply next week. 

There is one bright spot, and that is 
the exceedingly strong position taken by 
both first and second clears. Almost 
since the war started these products have 
been practically dead, but it would ap- 
pear that they have taken their place 
again, which will help conditions im- 
mensely when the flour trade is once 
more on its feet. Rye flour is also show- 
ing more life and prices are 20c higher, 
with the feeling decidedly strong. 

No change was reported in prices of 
flour, but they are below replacement at 
the present quotations for the desirable 
gr es of wheat. The general opinion 

ere is that there will be a sharp upturn 
in wheat prices just as soon as the mills 
want to buy it. 
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The local small trade is as dead as it 
has been for several weeks, with prices 
low and still being shaded for even the 
best brands of family patent. It is evi- 
dent that consumers have a fair stock 
remaining on hand. 

Kansas mill representatives quoted the 
market about 20c higher than last week, 
selling only an occasional car. There 
was the usual difference in asking prices, 
but the best-known brands were held at 
$13.50 for short patent and $12.90 for 
standard, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills were firm at 
last week’s prices, but agents could not 
interest buyers. Short patent was quot- 
ed at $12.70, standard patent at $12.35, 
and pastry at $11.40, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are in the same position they 
were last week. Near-by feeds are want- 
ed, with offerings very light, and there 
is no spot on hand. The mills are ask- 
ing quotations for three or four weeks’ 
shipment, and buyers believe that by the 
time such feed is delivered prices will 
show a decided decline. The few fine 
days this week have no doubt given the 
jobber a severe case of spring fever, but 
the millers say they will have to show a 
heavy increase in flour production be- 
fore there is any prospect of lower feed 
prices. Buyers have some feed coming 
to them, but it is generally believed it 
will not be sufficient to carry them 
through and the present talk of a de- 
cline is a month ahead of the season. 

Bran prices were advanced 50c for the 
week, other feeds remaining unchanged. 
Winter wheat mills were offering bran 
at $55, middlings at $59 and mixed feed 
at $57, and finding no buyers. There 
is continued talk of dairymen cutting 
down on feed, and curtailing of mill 
production, owing to the proposed reduc- 
tion in the price of milk. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was strong, with 
a good demand. Hominy feed is freely 
offered for shipment, but spot stuff is 
scarce. Gluten feed firm here, but there 
were offerings in transit at $68.19, with- 
out sales. Cottonseed meal offerings 


were liberal, and no demand. Oil meal 
lower and unsettled. There were sales 
of spot to feed mixers at $64. It is dif- 


ficult to get shipping directions, as the 
domestic demand is very light and will 
remain so until June. At lower -prices, 
speculators might take a chance to store. 

There were sales of buckwheat at 
$3.65 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, with 
prospects of the price going higher, as 
there are a few buyers still in need of 
supplies. No buckwheat flour was of- 
fered here, and none wanted. 

Barley feed from 40-lb barley was of- 
fered at $67, and no demand. Milo con- 
tinues to arrive freely, and is offered at 
$2.68 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa 
is quoted at $44@48, according to grade, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats quiet but firm, with fairly 
liberal stocks on hand. Prices are said 
to be below cost of manufacture. Re- 
ground oat hulls continue scarce and in 
good request at $36, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo. There was a bid of $40, in transit, 
Boston. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS, WOOK. ..o.c.cccsccoegspeee 71,150 43 
oS ae Are 75,900 45 
OEY GMO cis cdbidveocevase 121,050 73 
Two years ago .......-208:. 129,800 78 
Three years ago ......-.++. 116,400 70 


NOTES 

Allan H. Baxter and James W. Petta- 

piece, of the A. E. Baxter Engineering 
Co., are in Virginia. . 

Plans have been filed here for a five- 

story, re-enforced concrete mill, to cost 


$100,000, for the Maritime Trading Cor- 
poration. 

The plant of the Union (N. Y.) Mill- 
ing Co. was damaged $50,000 by fire last 
Thursday. Freightcars loaded with grain 
were also burned. 

Stocks of wheat here are 8,200,000 bus, 
compared with 7,490,000 a year ago. The 
little remaining wheat afloat will be un- 
loaded next week. 

About 300,000 bus wheat were shipped 
out for export this week. This port 
needs 2,450 cars, and had 100 today. 
Wheat ordered early in February is now 
being shipped to a few of the local mills. 

Buffalo millers were in Albany sev- 
eral days this week to oppose the repeal 
of article 7 of the agricultural law, and 
the inserting of a new article relative to 
the sale and analysis of concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs. 

E. BANGaASsSER. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., March 27.—Aside 
from a little export demand for good 
near-by soft winter straight, which was 
soon satisfied, nothing developed in flour 
to disturb the stagnation which has pre- 
vailed for weeks. 

Springs were firm but slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $13.25@13.75; 
standard brands, $12.50@13,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, 30c less in 
jute, or 40c less in bulk. Many mills were 
unchanged in their prices, though a few 
were asking some advance. Buyers 
showed no interest in offerings, and no 
trading was in evidence. 

Hard winters were steadier but inac- 
tive, first patents at the close ranging 
nominally $13@13.50; straights, $12@ 
12.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, 30c less in jute, or 40c less in 
bulk. 

Soft winters were stronger and more 
salable, patents closing nominally at 
$11.75@12; near-by straights, $10.50@ 
10.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, or 40 less in bulk. A few mills 
were asking more than the extreme fig- 
ures, but offerings were available at 
quotations. Some business was done in 
near-by straights at $10.25@10.65, bulk, 
with the good samples generally held at 
$10.50@10.75, bulk, while those made 
from No. 4 and No. 5 wheat are hard to 
sell even at $10.25, bulk. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
trade quiet, domestic and export, with 
no change in prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,770 
bbls; destined for export, 3,664. 


NOTES 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 5,365,000 bus. 

A. K. Taylor, president of Taylor & 
Bournique Co., grain, Milwaukee, was on 
*change here today. ; 

The Standard Cereal Co., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has been bought out and succeeded 
by the Snyder Milling Co. 

Exports from here this week included 
117,634 bbls flour and 1,364,639 bus grain 
—266,711 wheat, 51,429 corn, 297,769 oats 
and 748,720 rye. 

E. H. Koester, of the Koester bakery, 
is reported to have purchased at public 
auction on Thursday 1206-08 Mount Roy- 
al Avenue, this city, for $13,500. 

The Green Star Line has established 
regular sailings from Baltimore to Ant- 
warp and Rotterdam, the Far East, Havre 
and Bordeaux, and the River Plate. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to March 27, 1920, 74,693 
bus; year ago, 275,898. Range of prices 
this week, $1.57@1.71; last year, $1.683@ 
1.70. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to March 27, 1920, 1,544,711 bus; 
same period last year, 1,216,819. Range 
of prices this week, $2.10@2.68; last year, 
$2.35@2.48. 

Among visitors on ‘change this week 
were Robert E. Sterling and Walter 
Quackenbush, associate editor and south- 
western manager, and New York man- 
ager, respectively, of The Northwestern 
Miller. , 

Charles T. Crane, chairman of board 
and former president Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, and member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, died at his 
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home in this city, March 23, after , 
long illness, aged 76. 

A cargo of 194,711 bus wheat in bags 
was cleared from here this week for 
Casa Blanca, on the east coast of Moroc- 
co, whence, it is said, “caravans of 
camels will carry it across the Moroccan 
desert to interior points in the land of 
the sheik.” 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, March 93. 
“Pennsylvania Railroad announces, ef- 
fective today, insurance charges on grain 
in both No. 1 and No. 8 elevators wij] 
be assessed on the basis of 25c per $100 
per annum computed on the actual short 
term percentage basis as promulgated by 
the board of fire underwriters. The cle- 
vator offices will be later advised as to 
the application of the new rate on grain 
now in storage.” 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, March 27; 
“Advance notice is received from the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway announcing 
that, effective April 26, tariff will be- 
come effective modifying its elevator 
storage charge at Newport News to 1 
of a cent per bushel for each period of 
five days after the expiration of the 20 
days’ free time. Also, effective March 
26, insurance rates on grain stored in 
the elevator will be equalized by charging 
25c per $100 valuation per annum, short 
rate table basis to govern.” 

The local fair-price commissioner has 
permitted an advance in the price of 
bread of Ic loaf, but at the same time 
has fixed or standardized the weight of 
loaves at 12, 16 and 24 oz, prohibiting 
bakers from selling underweight, and be- 
lieving the adjustment will prove a savy- 
ing to the consumer. Wholesale prices 
of bread under the revision for the re- 
spective sizes are 71/,c, 914¢ and l4c per 
loaf; retail prices, 9c, 1le and 16c. ‘lhe 
commissioner has invited co-operation of 
the Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

The army store, opened here six months 
ago by the War department for the sale 
of surplus stocks direct to the consum- 
ers, has closed, after disposing of sup- 
plies amounting to something over $750,- 
000, and will carry back to the govern- 
ment warehouses on Colgate Creek, near 
Baltimore, about $1,000,000 worth of un- 
sold goods. Captain Maher, in charge of 
the store, is said to be disappointed at 
the sale, claiming that it was patronized 
principally by the well-to-do rather than 
those burdened by the high cost of liv- 
ing, for whom it was intended, and is 
therefore returning to storage large 
quantities of bacon, blankets, underwear, 
shoes, etc., for which he thinks the pub- 
lic will have to pay twice as much next 
winter. Craries H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—Locally, the 
flour market does not show any material 
improvement. Demand is slow, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible to interest 
buyers. One reason, perhaps, for the 
apathy shown by the trade is that the 
big bakers and wholesalers are well sup- 
plied with flour. Transportation condi- 
tions have improved materially, and flour 
that has in instances been weeks and 
months in transit has reached here. As 
the retail demand has not assumed large 
proportions, there is now considerable 
flour in this market unsold and unused. 
It is safe to assume that, until these 
stocks are materially decreased, there will 
be little new buying from the mills. 

The indorsement of the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s proposal to ship 5,000,000 bbls of 
cheap flour abroad on credit has brought 
forth the query as to where this flour is 
stored. So far as is known to the local 
trade, stocks of government export flour 
in Boston are very small. During the 
past month there has been no such flour 
received in Boston for export. Some of 
the trade believe that at least a part of 
the flour authorized to be sold abroad is 
already lying in foreign ports, though no 
actual evidence exists that such is the 
fact. 

The uncertainty connected with the ap- 
proaching automatic termination of the 
government control of wheat and flour 
also causes differing opinions as to prob- 
able results. One part of the local trade 
thinks a gradual improvement will fol- 
low, as local stocks become reduced 
through actual consumption, and that 
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buying orders will appear in greater vol- 
ume. Others are firmly of the belief that 
lower prices will follow pressure by farm- 
ers to sell wheat after the Grain Corpora- 
tion has gone out of business. No one 
seems to want to do more buying than 
is absolutely necessary. 

Prices are firm on spring wheat flours, 
with some millers holding at a slight 
advance. Hard winter wheat flours are 
also firmly held, with a moderate demand 
reported. Soft winter wheat flours are 
slow of sale, with the trade holding off 
and pressure shown by millers to force 
sales. Soft winter clear flours especially 
are a drug on the market, and are well- 
nigh impossible to sell, even when liberal 
concessions from asking prices are made. 
Second clears are offering at abnormally 
low prices, but millers’ agents are unable 
interest buyers. 

Wheat feeds were advanced during the 
<, but the demand has been slow. 
er feeds show a fair demand, and 
esent about all the business done in 

this week. Corn and oats products 

held steady, but demand is slow. 


Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 27.—There 
was a firmer feeling in the local flour 
market this week, but no activity in 
trade. The high cost of wheat was the 
principal reason for the _ increased 
ngth. Local jobbers and bakers have 
not very large stocks, but they are con- 
servative in their operations and buying 
only for well-assured wants. Demand is 
chiefly for hard wheat flours, and trans- 
actions are mostly in second-hand stocks, 
which are available below mill limits. 
Soft winters continue in very light re- 
quest. Rye flour is in moderate supply, 
t demand is very slow. Corn products 
e quiet but steady. 

* * 

J. J. Coffey, supervisor of the state 
lepartment of labor and industry of this 
district, caused the arrest of 15 bakers 
harged with wrapping bread in news- 





papers. Each was fined $10, and $4 
costs, SamvuEt S. DaAnIets. 
NASHVILLE 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., March 27.—There 


has been very little change in the flour 
situation in the Southeast the past week, 
business being quiet and dull. Current 
les are light, being about 15 per cent 
of the possible capacity of the mills. 
Shipping instructions continue of fair 
volume, with the outstanding business on 
the books being steadily reduced. Buy- 
ers are confining themselves to current 
needs, and show a disposition to await 
developments. 
Only a slight change was noted in 
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prices, which were shaded at some of the 
mills, and at the close of the week were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $18@13.50; standard or 
regular patent, $12.25@12.65; straight 
patent, $11.85@12.15; first clears, $8.50 
@9 


Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, jute, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $13.50@14.25; hard 
winter wheat patent, $12@12.50. 

The undertone of millfeed continues 
very strong at recent advances. On ac- 
count of reduced output, mills are not 
able to meet the demand. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, $50@ 
52; standard middlings or shorts, $57 
@60. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 205,290 96,604 47 
Last week .«..... 226,890 119,084 52.4 
Year G80 secresis 201,390 89,624 44.5 
Two years ago.... 130,920 32,102 24.5 
Three years ago.. 153,600 84,119 64.7 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 27 March 20 
UE, EE ev ccnctescevs 51,900 52,200 
We  seceessavnes 211,000 236,000 
Caee, BEB cicesccccovese 170,000 200,000 
Cate, BUM cccccocscccccce 250,000 240,000 


CORN-MEAL TRADE 


Trade continues quiet at corn mills. 
The demand is light and unchanged. 
Southeastern corn mills,with a capacity of 
108,000 bus, this week ground 29,460, or 
27.2 per cent of capacity, compared with 
19,504, or 21.2 per cent, last week. Prices: 
plain meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.50@3.55; bolted 
meal, $3.60@3.65. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 160 cars. 

The plant of the Virginia Mills, Inc., 
Suffolk, Va., recently burned, is being 
rebuilt. 

The Kentucky legislature has passed 
a law requiring corn products to be sold 
in packages of 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. 

H. W. Moore is promoting a movement 
to establish a 150-bbl flour mill at Cor- 
inth, Miss., in conjunction with farmers. 

H. D. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, was in Nashville this 
week, looking after the interests of his 
company in the Southeast. 

Andrew Edinger, aged 74, for many 
years connected with the Louisville flour 
market, died recently in Florida. He 


was in business until 1914 under the 
name of Edinger & Co., retiring that 
year. 

Joun Lenn. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrzeans, La., March 27.—Al- 
though there is no improvement in the 
flour trade, inquiries have been coming 
in more freely. Some mills report a 
good call for clears, while others are anx- 
ious for business on this grade. All, 
however, report a good demand for bran. 
There is still a wide stretch in prices be- 
tween mills for about the same grade of 
flour. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
shipment in 60 days: spring first patent, 
$13.50@13.75; standard patent, $13.25@ 
13.50; bakers patent, $11.95@12.25; hard 
winter short patent, $13.85@14.25; other 
hard winter, $11.95@12.40; first clears, 
$10.10@11.75; soft winter wheat short 
patent, $12.90@13.15; other soft winter, 
$10.70@11.90; soft first clears, $9.40@ 
10.15. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here: 
Kansas and Oklahoma 95 per cent, $12.50 
@12.80; Kansas and Oklahoma short pat- 
ent, $12.85@13.30; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $13@13.50; Minnesota patent, $13.40 
@13.75. 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track, New Or- 
leans: corn, per bu, $1.70@1.72; oats, 
No. 2 white $1.08, No. 3 white $1.02; 
wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, sacked, $2.55@ 
2.60; corn meal, per 100-lb sack, $3.90; 
cream meal, $3.95; grits, $4. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export, 147 cars; corn, export, 100; oats, 
export 18, local 170; rye, export 9, local 
1; barley, export 129, local 3. Stock in 
elevators: wheat, 901,000 bus; corn, 150,- 
000; oats, 7,000; barley, 703,000; rye, 
10,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Drouth Menaces Rice Output 

San Francisco, Cat., March 27.—The 
Trinity River, upon which gold-dredging 
operations depend in Trinity County and 
to some extent in Shasta County also, 
is lower than it has ever been before 
within the memory of the oldest inhab- 
itants, and gold production in the two 
counties probably will be cut off this 
year. This is the word brought here by 
field men of the state mining bureau. 
The fact that placer mining has been 
ruined this season by the drouth already 
has been announced. Ordinarily the riv- 
er should be at its best flow. 

The Pitt River, which is the main trib- 
utary of the Sacramento, contains only 
13 per cent of its March normal volume 
of water, and rice-growers between Red- 
ding and Anderson who planted thou- 
sands of additional acres of land in the 


The Annual Dinner of the New York Flour Club, Held on Tuesday, March 16, at the Hotel Biltmore 
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hope of taking advantage of the risi 
prices of the cereal have been obliged 
to stop operations and abandon the 
lands. For them it is the fourth suc- 
cessive dry year. R. C. Mason. 





French Railway Strike 

Lonvon, Ena., March 10.—The French 
railway strike, which happily was very 
short-lived, was brought about by “sym- 
pathetic action.” A certain man, em- 
ployed in the repair shops at Villeneuve, 
a syndicalist delegate, left his work, 
without obtaining leave, to attend a con- 
gress at Dijon. 

The company which employed him—the 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway, 
usually known as the P.L.M.—showed its 
disapproval by suspending him for 48 
hours, whereupon the other men in the 
shops went on strike, and their action 
was followed by the men in the repair 
shops at Paris. 

This led to the delegates of the Paris 
railway unions ‘putting their heads to- 
gether and resolving to call a strike. The 
movement spread, and it was feared at 
one time that the whole of France would 
be involved. 

It was felt that the strike was not so 
much between the railway companies and 
their employees as political and revolu- 
tionary, and the government took a firm 
line, calling the active conscripts of the 
P.L.M. to the colors. The strike lasted 
for about two days and only met with a 
partial response, but it was sufficient to 
thoroughly disorganize traffic and to make 
things generally very uncomfortable. 

The strikers defend their action on the 
ground of syndical solidarity, but the 
French premier asserts that there is no 
corporation, however strong in numbers 
it may be, which has the right to set 
itself against the nation, and he has 
promptly had five of the railwaymen ar- 
rested, and warrants are out for the ar- 
rest of another. This has greatly excited 
the syndicalists, who are considering 
whether they will not call another strike. 

L. F. Brozxman, 





The following maximum prices (ex- 
change figured at $3.40) have been fixed 
by the food controller for Jamaica: bak- 
ing flour, 84s ($14.82) per bag of 196 lbs; 
corn meal, 58s ($9.82) per bag of 196 
Ibs; American condensed milk, 51s ($8.63) 
per case; lard compounds, 70s ($11.84) 
per 36 lbs ($0.33 per Ib). 





Great Britain’s present national debt 
of $37,500,000,000 is nearly 12 times great- 
er than before the war. The annual in- 
terest is more than half the total debt of 
1914, and the nation is spending at an 
annual rate of $8,050,000,000, against 
$670,000,000 before the war. 
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Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a sotshined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week .......seseeeees 15,700 33 
Last week ....-se+seeereee 23,900 50 
Veer A@0 ...cccrsccccccess 35,500 74 
TWO years AGO .....+eeeeee 13,300 27 
Three years ago .....-+-+- 19,600 41 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity 


Output Pct. 
86,760 38 


33,172 


1920T........ 13 88,350 49,420 56 
1919.......-- 3 96,960 65,285 67 
1918.......+. 11 74,760 31,138 41 
*Week ending March 27. tWeek ending 
March 20. 
NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Hotel 
Deshler, Columbus, April 29-30. 

C. E. Haas, of the Plymouth Milling 
Co., Le Mars, Iowa, stopped at Toledo 
on his way East on a business trip. 

L. W. Hover, who has had charge of 
the Detroit (Mich.) office of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., recent- 
ly resigned as manager, and has retired 
from the flour game. He is at present 
in California. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., March 27.—Lack 
of responsiveness on the part of buyers 
continues the dominant characteristic of 
the wheat flour market in Indiana. A 
few new orders are being received, but 
for only small quantities. Quotations on 
soft wheat patents are somewhat strong- 
er, hard winters show little variation over 
last week, and minimum quotations on 
spring patents are slightly lower. 


CORN PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Conditions in the corn products indus- 
try are, in a general way, a reflection of 
those in wheat-milling. Incoming orders 
are small in number, and call for no 
large quantities, outside of feed, the trade 
generally holding off. While receipts of 
corn for manufacturing purposes have 
been ample for milling needs, they have 
not been as large recently as they were 
a few weeks ago. 

Offerings from the country, especially, 
have not increased in this region, the 
holder either being sure of his position 
or unable to haul to market, due to the 
pressure of spring work. New sales for 
shipment east have been light this week, 
and there have been numerous cancella- 
tions. 

Soft winter patent flour is quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $11.90@12.50 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, an advance of 20c in 
the minimum and maximum over last 
week. Hard winter patents are priced 
at $11.90@12.50, a jump of 20c in the 
minimum and a drop of 10c in the maxi- 
mum. Spring patents are offered at 
$12.55@13, a reduction of lic in the 
minimum, the maximum being unchanged. 

Corn products are unchanged in price, 

rits being offered for shipment in car 

at $3.80 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at 

75, corn flour at $4, hominy at $3.85, 
hominy flakes at $4, and ceraline at $4.25. 
The end of the last three weeks has, in 
each instance, seen this scale of quota- 






tions prevailing, although between times 
there have been some narrow fluctuations. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls weekly, and inspections of 
grain for the week and stocks in store, 
the latter as of March 27, with com- 
parisons for corresponding periods, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

TE WE, 6 oe 6 ac nectnnweee 6,617 29 

ME: Dh 9 6 Ace's een bad See 11,206 49 

BG POE Cis Cece cccdvceces 9,670 42 

Two years ago 4,743 20 

March 27, 1920, stocks in store....... 15,013 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WORE. DOS bss ccc cictive 12,000 26,000 

ee eer 396,000 167,000 

CG WD aK evi ness ce das¥e 286,000 68,000 

BPG, DES siescncescctives 1,000 1,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 429,440 594,730 70,750 4,230 

Last year .... 237,380 384,750 205,900 4,000 


Two years ago 47,050 685,560 168,230 670 
MILLFEED 


Demand continues strong, with several 
wheat feed concerns in Indiana reporting 
that they have none to offer at present. 
Wheat feeds have been changing almost 
daily in quotations recently, and an av- 
erage level is difficult to determine. Gen- 
erally, however, mixed feed may be said 
to be selling in the neighborhood of $56 
ton, sacked, bran at about $53, middlings 
at $62, and red dog at $74. 

In the corn feed market, quotations 
are unchanged from last week, hominy 
feed being offered for shipment at $65 
ton bulk, and $69 sacked. Sales have 
been large the last few days. Some trou- 
ble has been had in moving supplies 
promptly, on account of the car situation. 


NOTES 


The North Manchester (Ind.) Milling 
Co. has increased its capitalization to 
$75,000. 

Plans are being made by farmers in 
Blackford County to erect a co-operative 
grain elevator at Hartford City, the 
county seat. 

Farmers living in Jay, Blackford and 
Delaware counties are planning a tri- 
county co-operative organization to aid 
in the advantageous marketing of grain. 

Hughes Patten, manager of the feed 
department of the Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, has been at Philadelphia and 
other eastern cities on a business trip. 

Rohm Bros., Rockville, has been in- 
corporated, with $125,000 capital stock, 
to operate a grain elevator and flour mill. 
E. H., George W. and Arthur Rohm are 
directors. 

The Patterson Pie Co., Indianapolis, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal, to deal in bakery products. Curtis 
E. Patterson, Harry T. Hendricks and 
Geraldine A. Patterson are directors, 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., March 27.—Evans- 
ville flouring mills have been idle most 
of the week, one of them, the Phoenix, 
being closed the entire week, and the 
Iglehart Bros. and the Akin-Erskine 
mills running only part time. 

The demand upon the mills has almost 
completely died out, due to the conditions 
surrounding stocks let loose by the gov- 
ernment and the fact that prices are in 
a state of flux. 

No. 2 wheat is being sold in the ad- 
joining county of Posey at $2.50 bu, 
which is a slight advance. 

Flour mills are in receipt of large in- 
quiries. The Akin-Erskine mill had an 


inquiry during the week for 8,000 bbls 
from Portland, Ore., and was asked to 
quote prices f.o.b. Evansville. 





W. R. Bailey 

W. R. Bailey, Detroit, Mich., has been 
so long identified with the Pillsbury busi- 
ness in lower Michigan that it is impos- 
sible to think of this business hereabouts 
without thinking of him. He became 
connected with the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co. in January, 1897, and has 
spent all the time since then, with the 





exception of one year, in the service of 
the Pillsbury company, the greater part 
of the time either in Illinois or the lower 
part of Michigan. Since the opening of 
the Detroit office of this company, April 
1, 1911, of which he is now manager, he 
has been located in Detroit in charge of 
the business. He is a man of wide ex- 
perience in selling flour, and very fa- 
vorably known in the trade. 





Wheat Left July 1 


One July 1, according to a March 20 
bulletin of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the wheat surplus in the United 
States will be approximately 150,000,000 
bus, which will be carried into the new 
crop year. This amount includes com- 
mercial stocks of flour estimated as wheat 
at 41% bus to the barrel of flour. The 
estimate of 150,000,000 is based on the 
March teport of the amount of wheat 
on the farms, issued by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, and the amount of mill 
and elevator stocks of wheat and the 
commercial stocks of flour, as estimated 
by the Grain Corporation. 

From this sum is deducted the prob- 
able amount that will be exported be- 
tween March 1 and July 1, the amount 
that will go into domestic consumption, 
and the amount that will be used for 
spring seeding. Household supplies, 
which are believed to be large, are not 
included. Such supplies are doubtless 
much larger than they will be July 1. 

Stocks of wheat in first and second 
hands on July 1, for a long series of 
years before the war, averaged about 
half the prospective total this year. As 
a partial offset to the large amount, how- 
ever, there is a prospective small spring 
wheat acreage, and poor winter wheat 
condition caused by insufficient moisture 
last fall and during the winter. Should 
there be a material shortage in the win- 
ter wheat states, the big carry-over will 
not be burdensome as a market factor. 
Owing to an abundance of snow on the 
ground and frost in the ground, soil con- 
ditions in the spring wheat states are 
such that a heavy yield may be produced 
on a decreased acreage. 





Mexican Money Situation Serious 

Workmen’s societies in Mexico have 
petitioned President Carranza for imme- 
diate withdrawal of the “vales cabrera,” 
the latest issue of paper money, because 
of hardships its circulation brings on 
laboring men, according to advices from 
Mexico City. The currency situation is 
growing more serious daily. 





As a result of a provisional census, the 
population of Berlin has been estimated 
at 1,897,000, a decrease of 178,000 since 
1910. 


March 31, 1920 
SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 


Forecasts of Scarcity in Indiana—Reports 
Show Decided Reduction in State’s 
Wheat Acreage 

Inpranapouis, Inp., March 27.—With 
government reports already showing a 
decided reduction of acreage in wheat jn 
Indiana when compared with last year, 
millers are becoming greatly concerned 
over forecasts of an agricultural lalor 
shortage in the state this summer. Sich 
a condition, it is pointed out, may inter- 
fere seriously with the harvesting of the 
1920 crop of wheat and the proper cu'ti- 
vation of corn in the field. 

Farmers in Pike County, one of the 
principal corn-producing regions in [n- 
diana, already are reported curtailing 
their normal acreage because of the dif- 
ficulty in getting labor. They say that 
the prevailing price for wheat and corn 
is not in keeping with the high prices 
paid labor, adding that farm workers «re 
being attracted to cities to work in fac- 
tories at higher wages than farmers can 
afford to pay their men, at the prices 
they are now receiving for their grair 

Many farmers, according to reports re- 
ceived by grain men and millers, are 
holding sales and reducing the amount 
of their live stock, thus preparing to 
operate their farms alone. This means 
a reduction of acreage and a decrease jn 
the quantity of grain produced, it is 
believed by many observers, unless there 
should be a sudden change in the lahor 
market. 

Jennings County reports that the corn 
acreage in that region also will be ma- 
terially reduced this season, it being said 
that the farmers are finding it more and 
more difficult to obtain sufficient work- 
ers and, consequently, are compelled to 
reduce their acreage in grain. As in 
Pike County, many teams of both horses 
and mules recently have been sold, since 
it was found impossible to get men to 
work them. 

In connection with the general grain- 
production situation, J. J. Hoover, Jr., a 
Pulaski County farmer, says that the 
cost of growing wheat in that county is 
now about $25 an acre. Clarence Long 
a farmer of the same county, who kept 
figures on 10 acres the last season, says 
the crop cost him $24.70 an acre. Cyrus 
Hinton, who did likewise on a 22-acr 
tract, placed his cost at $28.10 an acr 

Epwarp H. Zrecner 





Dock Strike in Holland 

Lonpon, Enc., March 10.—The dock 
strike in Holland, called ostensibly for 
higher wages, remains unsettled. It be- 
gan on Feb. 14 and no fewer than four 
trade-unions are involved, the strikers 
belonging to the Socialist, the Communist, 
the Roman Cataholic and the Protestant 
trade-unions, 

Many endeavors have been made to 
bring about a settlement, but without 
avail, and the idea has gained ground 
that the strike is not just an ordinary 
dispute respecting wages, but has strong 
political and even revolutionary eleme: ts 
about it, for it is believed that Bolshevik 
influences have been at work. 

A very sensational disclosure was male 
by one of the leading Amsterdam dail; 
papers, on the very day that the strike 
opened, of an international Bolshevik 
congress having been held during tie 
early part of February in the house of 
a Dutch Communist leader. Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst represented England, and 
delegates from many other countrics 
were present. There is a strong presenti- 
ment that this congress was largely re- 
sponsible for the strike, for it is stated 
that the two leaders of the Communist 
Dockers’ Trade Union attended the coi- 
gress, and it is further alleged that revo- 
lutionary strike action was discussc|, 
while an agent from Russia had arrived 
in Holland carrying jewels to the value 
of 20,000,000 rubles for the financing of 
the Dutch Communist movement. 

The Socialists only support the strike 
so far as it concerns higher wages, and 
it is understood that accordingly there 
has been a cleavage in the leadership and 
the unity has disappeared. The whole 
matter serves as an illustration of how 
Bolshevism is penetrating every country 
and is trying to rear its head even in 
democratic countries like England an‘ 
Holland. 

L. F. BrozxmMay. 
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Pri: 
= “ee - Wash., is constructing a 100,000-bu con- 

( its of this publication are protected ; — 
by « right. Republication permitted whats crete oe elevator. 
on s given The Northwestern Miller. Eastern states, European and Japanese 
—-- inquiries for north Pacific Coast wheats, 

carrie, Wasn., Marcx 27, 1990 while not so far resulting in much busi- 
hie ness, have had considerable influence in 
5 abo i strengthening the markets, as has also 
i, inactivity of the flour markets con- the advance in sterling exchange. 
tinuc. as pronounced as at any time dur- mr . : 
ies recent period of dullness. Mill- With senators La Follette, Gronna and 
feed, however, is in better demand, with Reed appointed as a committee to visit 
a firmer tone to the market. This ap- this section té investigate the Spokane 
pears to be largely due to the recent de- grand jury charges of alleged Grain 
ani for feed from Salt Lake City, Corporation irregularities, the question 
Den\-r, St. Louis and Kansas City, at arises whether they will write their re- 
prices which make this commodity work- port before or after coming here. 
able those markets for the intermoun- The Seattle port warden’s report for 
tain tills of Washington and Oregon. 1919, just issued, shows the following 

Port mills are becoming congested with flour shipments: to Atlantic seaboard, 
flour sold to the Grain Corporation, and 1,095,107 bbls; Alaska, 44,305; California, 
the «ks are loaded with flour from 215,438; Hawaii, 33,846; Philippines, 41,- 
coul mills on account of the lack of 955; British Columbia, 1,809; Great 
shiy Most of the ships now being as- Britain, 91,776; Italy, 5,714; Orient, 12,- 
signe! for carrying government flour are 185; South America, 8,480. Wheat ship- 
Jay se vessels, which are delayed here ments: Atlantic seaboard, 16,614 tons; 
30 60 days for alterations necessary California, 703. 
to ng them up to Shipping Board At a meeting of the milling and grain 
standards. This has considerably delayed jnterests held at the Merchants’ Ex- 
cl g purchases of flour made by the change, yesterday, to consider the pro- 
Grain Corporation some time ago. These posed changes in federal wheat grades, 
iccunulations, however, will be reduced jn accordance with notice issued by the 
sho unless the government advances Secretary of Agriculture, opposition de- 
its price of $10 bbl f.a.s., as mill offer- veloped ‘to eliminating the subclass “red 
ings have been very light for some weeks. spring.” It was finally voted that it was 

Che strong position of wheat does not the sense of the meeting that no changes 
give promise of any reduction in flour pe made in federal grades until the pres- 
prices, which, in fact, are far from re- ent standards have been tested for one 
flect the present high wheat values. year after decontrol by the Grain Cor- 
Soft varieties of wheat are becoming poration. 
scat ind command a premium of 18@ 

20 Total wheat stocks in the Pa- OREGON 

cific orthwest probably do not exceed " : z po ‘ 
9,000,000 to 10,000,000 bus. Should the PortLtanD, Orecon, March 27.—T he 
mills grind at 50 per cent of capacity for flour market has been rather quieter lo- 
ee ince of the crop year, stocks of cally this week, as buyers as a rule are 
mil wheat in the Pacific Northwest Well stocked. Prices remain firm and 
would be exhausted considerably before unchanged at $13.15 for family patents 
Suki and $13. 15 for bakers hard wheat. 

Port mills’ quotations for family pat- There is only a moderate demand for 
ent nominally $12.95, basis 49°s, but millfeed, and the undertone of the mar- 
buyers are getting concessions poy this ket is weak. Mill-run is quoted by local 
price. Interior mills quote club wheat ills at $40 ton in car lots. fied ite 
straivhts around $9.80 on mill track, jute Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
haai barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 

I rn mill quotations are 20@30c ¢™ Miller: 
ae bes . ‘alk Bi. Flour Pet. 
bbl her for the week, with standard Weekly output of ac- 
pate generally $12.50@13.20 for Kan- cegaaity for week tivity 
sas, $14.50 for Dakota and $13.70@14 This week ........ 2 a precy +4 
for Montana, in cotton 1's, track, sea~ Year ago 222.222 12,600 legis 89 
board terminals. Two years ago .... 33,000 29,431 89 

There is a little more inquiry from the Three years ago ... 33,000 18,148 54 
Orient, but American prices are about NOTES 
20¢ above importers’ limits. Most T : 

Fah ankle p The grain bag market was strengthened 
vee "a Kobe, nego co a ae by the better crop reports from Califor- 

ale: moni: nies nia. No. 1 wheat bags are now quoted 

FLOUR OUTPUT at 1814,c, coast, in car lots. 

Wekly output of Seattle mills, in The new Shipping Board steamer Otha 
barr as reported to The Northwest- has been ordered to Astoria to load 7,500 
ern Miller: tons flour, and the West Campgaw is 

Flour Pet. finishing a full cargo here and is about 
Pannen A Pm yh a to sail for New York. 
T K .saccets EROS 49,926 95 Coarse grain trading was moderately 
Ye + sree anaes tases = a egy as —— 
Tw 8 ago * 46.800 29.316 62 yu corn, $63.75@66.: on; yu 
Ly, rs ago ... 40,800 10,818 26 = clipped oats, $58@60; sacked oats, $59.50 
sit Boe anase ae ane M+ @60. The demand for barley subsided 

\\ 1 ae ost : : n when the California barley market broke. 

ly output of Tacoma mills, in ORE . 
har as reported to The Northwest- The wheat market is very firm. Sales 
ern ler: for eastern shipment were made during 

* sour Pet, the week at a 60c premium on marquis, 

Weekly output ofac- though buying of this variety for coast 

Thi ok ———_ Ya — account was at not over 45c. Turkey 

Le ek ..ctcace ee 55.167 97. +~+was held at 35@40c and blue-stem at 50c 

Ye © cesmeeken 57,000 18,181 31 remium. On soft wheat the premiums 

Two years ago 57,000 80,149 es P 
rh Ars ago 57,000 32,094 5g 40 Fanged 16@18c. 

- Sago .... 57,000 12,667 22 The steamer Eelbeck has begun load- 

Sago .... 51,000 11,109 22 ing here, and will take a straight cargo 

NOTES of wheat to Alexandria, Egypt. This 

The mal will be the first breadstuffs cargo to go 
grain hers “Carload a mae for from the river on private account since 
oo an i81ye Tioad quotations at sea- the early part of the war, and will also 


The Fennea Warehouse Co., Almira, 


be the first full cargo of wheat sent out 
within that period. 


The second unit of the Astoria Flour 
Mills’ new plant was placed in operation 
Monday. Pre first unit is now running 
to practically full capacity, and witi.in 
the next few weeks the mill will be turn-. 
ing out 4,000 bbls flour a day. This will 
make the total capacity of the company’s 
two plants approximately 5,200 bbls. 

J. M. LownspAte. 





UTAH 

Oapen, Utran, March 27.—Both the 
wheat and flour markets were slightly 
stronger this week for Utah and Idaho 
mills, with pronounced demand for mill- 
feeds. The wheat movement, however, 
continues light, largely due to road con- 
ditions and the fact that most of the 
grain is now in elevators. Prices quoted 
for soft wheat were $2.30 bu, and $2.50 
for hard, at the Ogden terminal. 

Flour offerings were at $11.50 bbl for 
family and $13 for hard wheat patents, 
f.o.b. Ogden, basis 49-lb cotton bags. For 
Mississippi and Ohio River points, sup- 
plying the southeastern trade, Utah mills 
quoted $11.50 for standard and $11.80 
for family patents, f.o.b. river points. 
No quotations were sought from the 
Pacific Coast. 

Millfeed demand was heavy, especially 
from the East, and there have been sev- 
eral shipments of bran to Mississippi 
River points, for the first time in many 
months. The demand from the Pacific 
Coast for feed has also increased. 

Millers reported that the operations 
throughout Utah and Idaho during 
March are at about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. None of the mills in this section 
have secured any of the government busi- 
ness, and the sales are largely limited 
at present to local demand and the 
southeastern markets, though some old 
bookings from the Pacific Coast are be- 
ing filled. 

NOTES 

Thomas Farr & Co., general distribu- 
tors for the Preston (Idaho) Milling 
Co., have purchased a two-story building 
in Ogden for $20,000. This will be used 
as the company’s general warehouse for 
handling grain, hay and flour. 

Several tons of poison material with 
which to attack the ground squirrels of 
the Box Elder County wheat regions in 
northern Utah have been prepared at 
Brigham City. Similar campaigns will 
be conducted in other sections of the 
state. 

Utah’s industrial commission, in a de- 
cision handed down this week, denied 
compensation to Leroy C. Ferguson, who 
claimed that partial paralysis affecting 
him was due to a bump on the head sus- 
tained while he was working for the 
Sperry Flour Co. at Ogden last Decem- 
ber. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., March 27.—Fore- 
casts of a rise in the Great Falls quota- 
tions on flour and feed are made by 
millers, in view of the recent firming 
of the grain market prices, but for the 
present those of a week ago are in force 
and are: flour, fancy patents, 98’s, cot- 
ton, $14@14.15, f.o.b. Great Falls in car 
lots; bran $44 and millfeed $46 ton, same 
terms. 

NOTES 

More than 15,000 acres of wheat and 
flax will be seeded on leases in the Black- 
feet Indian reservation south and east of 
Browning, this spring. There is a large 
tract of irrigated land there which white 
farmers have leased from the tribesmen 
and will cultivate. Last year good crops 
were grown on over 9,000 acres. 

According to R. P. Reckards, presi- 
dent of the American Bank, of this city, 
who operates a farm of about 2,000 
acres near here, winter wheat has never 
looked better at this time of year than 
now. Mr. Reckards has over 1,000 acres 
of such wheat, and he says that, where 
there were Russian thistles on the land at 
seeding time, the wheat is thick and high 
enough to give the field a green aspect 
now, and the soil is moist and in fine 
condition. 

The Medicine Lake Milling Co. and 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Medicine 
Lake, have applied to the secretary of 
state for the privilege of consolidating 
their interests and operating under the 
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laws governing co-operative business 
concerns. The new company is to be 
incorporated for $50,000, of which it is 
claimed that $15,000 have been sub- 
scribed. Hans Rasmussen is president 
and Emil Umbreit vice-president, and 
there are more than 50 stockholders. 


C. A. Rand, secretary of the Valier 
(Mont.) Land & Water Co., which owns 
the Valier irrigation project, is authority 
for the statement that the snowfall in 
the Rocky Mountains in the northern 
part of the state this year is the heaviest 
for five years. Reports indicate, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rand, that the run-off from 
the mountains will afford a sufficiency of 

water for irrigation purposes this sea- 
son. Lack of snow in the mountains in 
1919 caused a shortage of water for irri- 
gating, but there is no such danger ahead 
now. 


Montana milling interests are giving 
support to the proposal of the Montana 
Freight Shippers’ Association that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in re- 
districting the nation to meet the re- 
quirements of the Cummins-Esch law 
for rate-making, create four districts, 
and that they be so constituted that the 
transcontinental roads of the West do 
not have to bear the burden of those 
roads which before the war were in the 
hands of receivers. J. W. Goodman is 
now in Washington as the representative 
of Great Falls, urging that plan on the 
Commission. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Argentina’s Need of Grain Bags 

The Argentine congress has authorized 
the government to spend $25,000,000 (Ar- 
gentine paper currency) in the purchase 
of sacking, twine, and bags, either in the 
country or abroad, up to Sept. 30, 1920, 
when it is hoped that local production 
will be able to provide part of the coun- 
try’s requirements of sacking. 

According to the Review of the River 
Plate, 36,800 metric tons of sacking for 
grain containers were imported into Ar- 
gentina during the first six months of 
1919, besides 2,500 metric tons of twine, 
cordage, and canvas. Roughly estimat- 
ed, a constant stock of 100,000,000 grain 
bags is required in Argentina. The trade 
in second-hand bags is carried on ex- 
tensively, and these are repeatedly re- 
paired until finally unfit to serve as ex- 
port containers. Several large factories 
having branches in Rosario manufacture 
bags from imported materials, such as 
jute and burlap. 

Efforts have been made to produce 
bags from native fibers, specially flax 
fiber, but such attempts have been pure- 
ly experimental thus far, it is said. Since 
farmers must furnish their own grain 
bags, dealers and exporters include the 
latter in making their grain purchases. 
In 1918 such containers, which hold 80 
kilos of wheat, sold as high as 72¢ each 
(United States currency). In December, 
1919, new bags were selling for 36c each, 
while slightly mended sacks, suitable for 
wheat, were selling for 24c; even old 
mended sacks for corn brought l6c at re- 
tail. Bag factories have been paying 
very large profits, dividends as high as 
100 per cent of capital having been de- 
clared in some cases. 





Algerian Cereal Production 

According to official statistics just ob- 
tained from the Algerian bureau of agri- 
culture, the total production of cereals 
(hard and soft wheat, barley, and oats) 
for 1919 was only one-half the banner 
crop of 1918, but slightly in excess of the 
1917 production. 

The yield by departments of these 
crops in 1919 was as follows, in metric 
tons: 





Constan- 
Cereal— Algiers Oran tine Total 
Hd. wheat. 76,500 124,280] 
Soft wheat 29,500 111,3405 330,000 671,620 
Barley ... 103,000 273,026 300,000 676,026 
Oats ...... 15,500 118,846 30,000 164,346 
Totals .. 224,500 627,492 660,000 1,511,992 


The following table gives, for pur-. 
poses of comparison, the cereal produc- 
tion of the past four years, also in metric 
tons: 


Cereal— 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Hd. wh’t. 547,615 386,730 1,016,214 ) 
Soft wh’t. 245,763 243,335 338,423 § 671,620 
Barley .. 783,150 621,157 1,322,525 676,026 
Oats . 190,734 234,056 332,605 164,346 





Totals 1,767,262 1,485,278 3,009,767 1,611,992 
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Baltimore Flour Club Banquet 

Baurimore, Mp., March 27.—The Bal- 
timore Flour Club held its second annual 
banquet and election of officers at the 
Hotel Rennert on Wednesday evening. 
The attendance was large, and four new 
members—Irving T. Hull, Lieutenant 
Christian Emmerick Mears, H. A. Kline 
and Benjamin Frisch—were added to the 
fold. 

The election of officers took place at a 
business meeting preceding the banquet. 
President Hayward, who has made a 
most efficient executive, declined re-elec- 
tion, much to the regret of the entire 
membership, and nominated for promo- 
tion, in very complimentary terms, Vice- 
President Adelbert W. Mears, who, in 
obedience to the suggestion, was elevated 
to the highest office with a whoop and a 
rush. 

The other officers elected were: J. Ross 
Myers, vice-president; J. Nathaniel Mc- 
Cosh, secretary; Harry S. Belt, treasurer. 
Rufus E. McCosh, the retiring secretary, 
also declined re-election, whereupon the 
club, knowing a good secretary when it 
sees it, naturally turned to Mr. McCosh’s 
big brother, James Nathaniel McCosh, 
and voted to keep the office in the family. 
All committees of the club will be ap- 
pointed by the new president later. 

The banquet was an enjoyable affair. 
The menu included selected Horn Harbor 
oysters, Baltimore County gumbo soup, 
celery, olives, broiled spring chicken, 
hominy (chafing dish), candied sweet po- 
tatoes, fresh strawberry ice cream me- 
ringues, coffee, rolls, cigars and cigar- 
ettes. 

The specially invited speakers were 
Archibald Fries, vice-president Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, Berthold H. Wunder, 
president New York Flour Club, and 
Hubert J. Horan, president Philadelphia 
Flour Club. Mr. Fries spoke on trans- 
portation, particularly as to what it will 
be after the railroads have been given 
permission to advance rates, referred to 
our advantages and prospects as a port, 
and emphasized the fact that Baltimore 
in 1919 was second only to New York in 
flour exports. Mr. Wunder discussed the 
purpose and desirability of flour clubs 
and trade organization in general, while 
Mr. Horan waxed eloquent on the im- 
portance of the jobber and agent to the 
mill in the economy and facilitation of 
distribution. William H. Hayward was 
the toastmaster. 

A little vaudeville performance fol- 
lowed the banquet. The entertainment 
committee was composed of Walter A. 
Frey (chairman), A. W. Mears and J. 
N. McCosh. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Japanese Living Costs 


For the closing month of 1919 the ay- 
erage price of commodities in Tokyo 
again broke all records with an index 
number (on the base of 1910) of 381.50, 
as compared with 370.16 for November, 
being a net increase of 3.06 per cent 
for the month. Of the 56 representative 
commodities covered in investigations by 
the Bank of Japan, 40 showed increases, 
9 decreased, and 7 remained unchanged 
in price. The following list shows changes 
in the principal necessaries: 

"19 Nov.,’19 Dec., 18 
62 442 


344 
339 288 
529 347 
747 393 
258 323 
166 180 
330 220 
512 533 
432 418 








Flour-Milling in Hankow 


Consul General Edwin S. Cunningham, 
Hankow, China, reports that wheat has 
become one of the principal crops of 
central China and a recent investigation 
discloses the fact that it is grown in 
practically every section of the consular 
district. There are already flour mills 
in Hankow which are reasonably pros- 
perous, and others are under contempla- 
tion. 

The production of wheat has increased 
marvelously during recent years, and it 
was a matter of considerable surprise 
that greater efforts were not made by 
the allied governments to induce the 
Chinese farmers to adopt modern meth- 
ods, which would have trebled the produc- 
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tion of wheat at the time when foodstuffs 
were extremely desirable. 

Wheat is one of the principal articles 
of export from Hankow, the volume of 
the trade having increased from 59,373 
bus in 1914 to 5,214,087 in 1918. This 
development of wheat-growing opens a 
large opportunity for the growth of the 
flour-milling industry, and with it for 
the sale of flour-milling machinery. 

It is worth while for American manu- 
facturers of milling machinery and sup- 
plies, says Mr. Cunningham, to keep in 
touch with the situation here through en- 
gineering firms which import such ma- 
chinery from foreign countries. 





Peking Agricultural School 

An experimental attempt to combine 
educational and commercial interest is 
being contemplated at the Peking Uni- 
versity, where it is planned to establish 
a well-equipped agricultural school and 
experiment station, provided suitable 
men can be obtained to direct the work. 
The proprietor of the Oriental Hotel, 
who will supply the financial backing 
unless it is decided to form a stock com- 
pany, has leased about 1,200 acres of 
land for a period of 20 years, where it is 
proposed to raise cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
as well as chickens of the best American 
type most suited to Chinese conditions. 

Experiments will be made to determine 
whether the American incubator is more 
practicable than the cheaper native one, 
and it is hoped to be able in a few years 
to meet some of the .current expenses 
by exporting eggs. Seed-planting will 
at first be confined to feedstuffs for the 
live stock. It is planned to give 25 free 
scholarships to the school every six 
months for the entire course, which will 
include three years of study and one of 
preparatory work. On completing the 
course, students will receive allotments 
of waste land in Mongolia. It is hoped 
that a sufficiently large trade in live stock 
will be developed to eventually pay off 
the original investment, but the univer- 
sity will control the school to prevent it 
from becoming a purely commercial en- 
terprise. 





Bolshevik Labor Conscription 

Lonpvon, Enc., March 10.—In Bolshe- 
vist Russia—the land of the free—it has 
been found necessary to introduce con- 
scription of labor. One of the reasons 
given for the step, at an All-Russian 
conference held at the beginning of the 
year, was the need of bringing to work 
numbers of persons who, instead of per- 
forming skilled labor for which they were 
qualified, were engaged in petty profiteer- 
ing, or “unproductive speculation,” as 
they prettily put it. 

The Times remarks that. it is sad to 
think that such conduct should take place 
in the ennobling atmosphere of Bolshe- 
vism, as we have been given to under- 
stand that there was no room for specu- 
lation and profiteering in the soviet 
system. The latest act in the drama is a 
decree introducing martial law into the 
railway workshops and forcing the work- 
man to make up the time they have tak- 
en in holiday making during January, 
which is reckoned at 1,000 working days, 
or four days per man. 

That industrial conscription would fol- 
low military conscription was a bogey 
freely entertained by a certain section 
of labor in this country, and much rheto- 
ric has been spent on the subject of be- 
coming the “slaves of the capitalists.” 
Now the emancipators of labor, the pro- 
letariat themselves, have had to resort 
to such measures to save themselves from 
their own acts. Such is the irony of 
fate! The design attributed to capital- 
ism has become the weapon of Bolshe- 
vism. It is hoped the lesson will not be 
lost on western Europe. 

L. F. Brozxman. 





Mississippi Waterways Convention 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—The third 
annual convention of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Waterways Association will be held 
in St. Louis, April 19. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, General L. H. Beach, 
chief of engineers, United States army, 
and General Frank T. Hines, chief of 
transportation of the army, three of the 
highest officials directing the destinies of 
the inland waterways, will attend. 

The new railroad legislation just enact- 


ed places the operation of the Federal 
Barge Line, now operating on the Mis- 
sissippi and Warrior rivers, under the 
control of the Secretary of War, who al- 
ready has jurisdiction over the improve- 
ments of the rivers. Secretary Baker has 
selected General Hines to have. direct 
charge of the operation of the barge line. 
General Beach has supervision over all 
rivers and harbors. 
Peter Deruien. 





New York Millers’ Banquet 

Burra, N. Y., March 27.—The seven- 
teenth annual banquet of the New York 
State Millers’ Association was held at the 
Hotel Statler last Wednesday, after the 
usual business session. It was the most 
successful meeting since its organization. 

W. V. Hamilton, president, was toast- 
master, and Frank M. Hickok, banker, of 
this city, was the principal speaker. 
Charles Kennedy, of the United States 
Food Administration, talked interestingly 
on how the government flour was sold, 
but on request appeared to be unable 
to give the millers any advice as to how 
they could sell flour at the present time. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, spoke on “Ex- 
change,” as he found it in Europe. 

E, BanGasser. 





Buffalo Corn Exchange Dinner 

Burrato, N. Y., March 27.—The Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo gave a banquet last 
Tuesday evening to Maxwell M. Nowak, 
Buffalo banker, miller and grain man, 
who returned recently from Poland, 
where he went to study the conditions 
of that country. 

There were many speakers, including 
Mr. Nowak, who said the new republic 
was basically sound and would emerge 
from her troubles a flourishing nation. 
Among the difficulties at present, he said, 
was a shortage of flour and the inade- 
quacy of railroad transportation. Po- 
land would be short of foodstuffs until a 
year from next harvest, and the pressing 
need today is at least 3,000,000 bbls of 
flour to last until the next harvest. There 
is plenty of meat and poultry, but a 
scarcity of fats, he said, 

E, BanoGasser. 





League Rejection a Calamity 

Bautrmore, Mp., March 27.—Charles 
H. Grasty, formerly manager of the Bal- 
timore Sun, who is just back from five 
years abroad as a war correspondent of 
the New York Times, lectured here Tues- 
day evening on conditions in Europe, fol- 
lowing an interview which he accorded 
a local paper. Excerpts from Mr. 
Grasty’s reported interview and lecture 
follow: “That Europe is a picture of 
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nations, poverty-stricken and in distress, 
groping about as in a haze, not knowing 
which way to turn to rehabilitate them- 
selves; that he deplores the withdrawing 
of American influence in European af- 
fairs, as since that withdrawal the na- 
tions of Europe have been going back- 
ward and downward; that he regards the 
rejection by this country of the peace 
treaty and the League of Nations as a 
calamity, and looks for another war in 
less than 10 years in which America wil! 
be involved because there is no way in 
which she can stay out; that we are in- 
extricably linked up with the affairs of 
Europe, no matter whether we want to 
be or not; that the whole world is tied 
together as in one great family, and 
whatever affects other parts of the world 
is certain to affect us; that the ocean js 
no longer a barrier to war, and we will 
be inevitably drawn into the next one.” 
It is also stated “that Mr. Grasty sees 
little possibility of Germany ever becom- 
ing a great imperial power, or a Hohen- 
zollern ever becoming head of the nation; 
that throughout his travels in Germany 
he heard nothing in favor of William or 
the former crown prince, whom, he jis 
said to have stated, the people regard as 
poltroons, cowards and _ degenerates, 
though he did hear, it is said, a few kind 
words for Rupprecht, the Bavarian.” 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Capitol,” with figure of; No. 114,545, 
Owner, Holmes & Barnes, Ltd., East Baton 
Rouge, La. Used on wheat flour. 

“Santa Claus,” with picture of sleigh- 
riding, moon and candle; No. 119,335, 
Owner, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling 
Co., St. Louis. Used on self-rising wheat 
flour. 

“Bako”; No. 
(Ohio) Feed & Milling Co. 
flour and stock feed. 

“Red Rambler’; No. 126,134. Owner, Wil- 
liam Handley Mann, Memphis, Tenn. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Home Run,” diamond with picture of two 
ballplayers; No. 126,344. Owner, Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. Used on self-rising wheat 
flour, 

“Morning Sun’’; No. 126,435. Owner, Ash- 
land (Ky.) Milling Co. Used on self-rising 
flour. 

‘“‘Poultry-Gossip’”; No. 126,112. Owner, C. 
O. Dickelman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Used 
on poultry feed, 

“A Lion,” diamond in circle; No. 125,771. 
Owner, Bay City (Mich.) Milling Co. sed 
on wheat flour and corn meal. 

‘Vigor’; No. 126,098. Owner, J. Cushing 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Used on poultry and 
stock feed. 

“Regal”; No. 126,336. Owner, William §. 
Scull Co., Camden, N. J. Used on rice. 

“Wayne,” with picture of on horse; No 


123,340. Owner, Canton 


Used on wheat 


126,387. Owner, McMillen Co., Fort Wayne 
Ind. Used on hog, horse, dairy, and scratch 
feed. 


Owner, Inter- 
Prague, Minn 


“Robin Hood’’;*No. 126,522. 
national Milling Co., New 
Used on wheat flour. 








World’s Wheat Crops and Acreage 
United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the wheat acreage and crops of 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (1918-19, 1917-18 and 1916-17 in the southern hemisphere) for all coun- 
tries supplying reasonably trustworthy reports (000’s omitted): 











Production, bus 


o———Area, acres——_—__ Average, 
North America— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 1909-13 
United States ............ 73,243 59,181 45,089 940,987 921,488 636,655 686,691 
on | PCL er eee 17,283 17,354 14,356 196,361 189,075 233,743 197,119 
GUBTOMBIA .cccscseovcsves 21 eee «ee 252 eve eee ee 
South America— 
APMOMAIMA 000 cccrcdcesecece 16,976 17,875 16,089 184,268 223,636 80,115 157,347 
BORE oc ccsccceveccccsscccs one ees os rT ese 3,307 ve 
CINE. Sn esencncsrecccrrnver 1,313 -° 1,303 1,272 21,591 23,120 22,498 20,316 
Ce ee Te 976 780 oes 13,060 5,390 7,314 
Europe— 
ae eee 329 9,895 14,583 
Czecho-Slovakia .. . 842 rr sp 14,882 eee see vs 
Denmark ...... as 124 140 131 5,900 6,330 4,296 4,916 
PEO oie ees wonves -++ 11,316 10,993 10,357 177,978 225,736 134,575 $17,254 
Alsace-Lorraine ...... 167 eee eve eee eee see eee 
NS oy bs owedscc sean re 3,547 3,573 ebe 90,330 81,791 152,119 
DEEN. GhauReps Cede cccccctes 10,571 10,798 10,437 169,563 176,368 139,999 183,260 
ERT ERO TE SEO ose 24 22 coe 612 388 on 
PUGEMOPIGMGS cc vcccsncsesas 162 148 122 6,015 5,431 3,452 4,976 
Norway sus 41 20 1,139 1,087 430 307 
Portugal ae éae a9 685 en kis 5,560 683 
Spain ‘ - 10,388 10,228 10,340 133,939 135,709 142,674 130,446 
Sweden .... eee owe 381 329 9,509 9,003 6,864 907 
Switzerland ........ ave 130 203 139 3,624 7,095 4,556 1,481 
United Kingdom ......... ma 2,793 2,103 71,457 95,902 66,350 65,314 
Asia— 
BBmiCGGR TMGIA 6 ckcwccicdecs 23,764 35,487 32,940 280,075 370,421 382,069 350,736 
SOMOR ce cccvsiccscsccvvees 1,376 1,390 1,393 29,800 32,923 34,745 25,274 
MOBO cc cece seccccecceccss ose ese ‘ 7,144 6,655 ese vee 
Africa— 
BEES bp Selec ewido s cccpecee 2,828 3,186 3,222 25,559 49,774 23,161 33,071 
_ SPP errr rrr re 1,323 1,286 1,116 eee 32,555 29,834 34,000 
BEOFOCCO.. ccccccccces res eee 1,865 1,464 ese 22,697 15,056 + 
WU Sees ia ae dverdeticess 1,190 1,413 1,310 7,000 8,451 6,963 063 
Union of South Africa..... 953 925 755 8,983 10,150 4,790 620 
Australasia— 
DUTEIOIE, 6 oc cowerseceosece 7,990 9,775 11,533 75,138 114,734 152,420 $4,943 
New Zealand ............. 209 281 218 6,659 6,808 5,051 885 


Comparable totals, 
17 countries ........ 





2,267,074 2,500,639 2,007,886 2,213,622 


*Excluding invaded territory. ftExcluding Alsace-Lorraine. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SURVEY OF PRESIDENTIAL MATERIAL 





Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller Estimates Political 
Possibilities of the Various Candidates Now in the Field, as Well 
as of ‘‘Dark Horses’”’ Not Yet in the Running 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 27.—The 
preconvention campaigns of the avowed 
Republican candidates have now pro- 
ceeded to a point which makes possible 
some estimate of their comparative 
strength and weakness, even though the 
contest is still “any man’s race,” and may 
continue so right up to the convention. 

Perhaps, the Republican who is count- 
ed out in front at this stage of the game 
is General Leonard Wood. He led the 
field in Minnesota and South Dakota in 
the recent primaries, and his campaign 
managers claim uniform progress in per- 
fecting the Wood organization in other 
state 

However, General Wood has by no 
meats “cinched” the nomination yet, and 
it is predicted that, as the campaign pro- 
ceeds, he will find it impossible to mobil- 
ize enough delegates to win on the first 
ballot at Chicago. 

General Wood’s chief strength has lain 


in the ungenerous treatment he received 
at the hands of the Wilson administra- 
tion during the war. Added to this has 
been a respectable inheritance from the 


late Colonel Roosevelt in the way of 
friends and political estate. Moreover, 
General Wood is counted a good party 
man, and his having been removed from 
active politics during the last three cam- 
paigns gives him the advantage of fewer 
enemies within the party than is the 
case with some of his rivals. 

On the other hand, there have been 
questionable moyes by the Wood 
managers. Not least of these has been 
the association of Frank Hitchcock, for- 
mer postmaster general, with the Wood 
boom. Mr. Hitcheock’s abilities as an 
organizer and as a political strategist 
are not debatable; but, like most political 


some 


“war horses,” Mr. Hitchcock has accumu- 
lated a good many enemies. The first 
real evidence of this came when General 
Wood lost delegates in Virginia because 
Congressman Slemp, a Republican pow- 


er in the state, does not approve of the 
Hitchcock methods in the South. 


‘PAY AS YOU ENTER” POLITICS 

Then Mr. Hitchcock, whether justly 
or otherwise, is associated with the “pay 
as you enter” type of politics. This has 
made it practicable for the opposition to 


charge that the Wood people were spend- 
ing millions, and that sort of thing does 
not go well “out in the brush.” 


Will the. soldier vote be for Wood at 
the convention? That question remains 
unanswered; yet there are some indica- 
tions to the contrary. The average 
\merican doughboy veteran of the war 
did not accumulate much of an admira- 
tion for the concept “army officer.” For 


them army officers were heartless task 
masters, stern and oftentimes unreason- 
able disciplinarians, autocrats. The prej- 
udice is there. How much it will count 


in the final analysis remains to be seen. 
Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to 

Wood suecess at Chicago lies in the 

growing antipathy of the rival political 


camps. General Wood has invaded the 
home preserves of other candidates. 
There has been an aggressiveness and 
practicality about this which has invited 


the criticism that the Wood people were 
not viewing the Chicago convention re- 
sult as a preliminary, but as the “finals.” 


In the rival camps the Wood campaign is 
regarded as destructive. The personal 
suc of Wood, it is being said, is held 
higher than suecess at the polls next No- 
vember. From the party standpoint the 
Wood campaign is counted a liability, 
even in quarters friendly to the candi- 


dat 
_ One phase of this growing storm broke 
forth in the Senate, Friday, when Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, a supporter of Senator 
Johnson, of California, for the nomina- 
tion, charged that the Wood managers 
Were expending large sums of money. 
Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, came 
rather lamely to the defense of the Wood 
campaign management, and the Idaho 
Senator had a little the better of it in the 
verbal pyrotechnics that ensued. 

In Washington, Senator Borah is not 


known as a political purist in any prac- 
tical way, and the effect of his speech is, 
therefore, largely discounted here. It is 
fair to say, however, that it did General 
Wood no good, and it may do his can- 
didacy harm. The more significant fact 
about the affair is that it widened the 
breach fast developing between the rival 
Republican camps, and which may send 
the party into the fall campaign with 
“bad sores.” 

So much for the Wood candidacy. The 
only conclusion the record seems to jus- 
tify at this time is that the soldier can- 
didate will fall considerably short of 
gaining the nomination on the first 
ballot. 

LOWDEN A CLOSE SECOND 


In point of delegate prospects, Gov- 
ernor Lowden, of Illinois, shapes up as 
a close runner-up to Wood at this time. 
This has been borne out in the recent 
western primaries, and there are no dis- 
cernible clouds on the horizon now that 
indicate there will be any appreciable 
loss in Lowden strength before the con- 
vention. 

The Illinois governor stands on _ his 
public record, and his record is good. 
He has had congressional experience 
free from any reproach that might be 
directed against his candidacy. As gov- 
ernor of Illinois he achieved the unique 
record of reducing taxes during the war, 
when most other state executives were 
devising ways to increase revenues. 

In the eyes of his friends he is count- 
ed a sound man, an unimpeachable party 
man, and one who could be counted on to 
do the expected conservative thing as 
against the continuing round of execu- 
tive sensations which Woodrow Wilson 
has dispensed from the White House. 

The Lowden campaign has proceeded 
along constructive and conciliatory lines. 
There has been a scrupulous regard for 
the interests of rival candidates. In 
consequence, the Lowden camp _ has 
gained many friends and few enemies. 

The single important disadvantage the 
Lowden campaign has suffered has been 
the association of the candidate with “big 
money.” He is related by marriage to 
the Pullman interests of Chicago. He is 
counted wealthy in his own right. In 
quarters where wealth is a crime and the 
rich man seeking office “always buys his 
way,” the Lowden candidacy suffers a 
prejudice. To be sure, if the country 
knew Lowden as does the state of IIli- 
nois, this factor would be negligible. 
But the candidate cannot hope for that 
before convention time. So he has con- 
ducted his campaign with a scrupulous 
regard for “money spent” considerations. 
It is said that Lowden instructed his 
campaign managers at the start that 
there must be no questionable expendi- 
tures, and that the books should be avail- 
able for public inspection at any time. 
This programme has been meticulously 
followed, according to the Lowden peo- 

le. 

“ In appraising Lowden’s strength here 
are some things worthy of consideration: 
The only element in Illinois that is fight- 
ing his candidacy are some of the “pols 
and ward heelers” who did not measure 
up: to public office, and whom Lowden 
displaced. When Lowden was candidate 
for governor, Samuel Gompers stumped 
the state against him. The Pullman or- 
ganization is still non-union. Lowden 
has dealt so fairly with labor during his 
administration as governor that the 
unions are not making, and will not 
make, any fight against his candidacy. 

In his gubernatorial campaign, the 
Progressives of Illinois were a bit doubt- 
ful about Lowden. Many of them fought 
him hard. Today the most influential 
Progressives in the state are in his cam- 
paign organization. 

Lowden will surprise some politicians 
when the first ballot is counted at Chi- 
cago, if their present calculations are 
sincerely represented. He will not win 
on the first ballot, however, and he may 
not win at all. But he is going to be 


‘far better than an “also ran” candidate. 


Senator Harding, of Ohio, is counted 


third in the presidential procession at 
this time. This estimate is not based on 
delegates actually corraled. It assumes 
more the character of “dark horse” 
strength. 

Outside of Ohio the Harding cam- 
— is proceeding along “dark horse” 
ines and the Ohio senator is generally 
counted the man who would be most 
likely to profit by a deadlock at the con- 
vention. 

Harding has equal standing with Low- 
den in Republican quarters that want a 
“sane and conservative candidate.” His 
senatorial record is good. He would 
make a good campaigner. If elected, he, 
too, would do the expected. Like Low- 
den, he would be counted upon to 
strengthen the Republican organization, 
if elected, by conforming to those funda- 
mentals of selection, consultation and 
patronage distribution which are the vi- 
tality of political parties. 

Unlike Lowden, however, Harding has 
a fight on his hands in his home state. 
The fact that this difficulty had its origin 
in Harding’s unwillingness to desert his 
friends and indulge in penny politics 
must remain for the time being undis- 
closed and, in consequence, Harding’s na- 
tional prestige will suffer some impair- 
ment. If another factor, the entrance 
of the Wood organization into Ohio, does 
not further complicate the situation, 
Harding will probably have his home 
state with him at the convention. If this 
is accomplished, Harding will measure 
up big at Chicago, notwithstanding the 
unjustified opposition of former Pro- 
gressives to his candidacy because he is 
a “reactionary,” an allegation which is 
far from the truth. 

During recent weeks Senator Hiram 
Johnson has been surprising both his 
friends and his enemies in the strength 
he has shown in the northwestern. pri- 
maries. He is easily fourth in the race, 
in the calculations of the dopesters at 
this time. 

Johnson’s strength should have been 
to a considerable extent his inheritance 
from the Roosevelt political estate. He 
has lost much of this, particularly in his 
home state, by virtue of the practicalities 
he has had to accept as a fledgling sena- 
tor who arrived under a stigma and had 
to “play ball” with the so-called Old 
Guard in order to have his presence rec- 
ognized in company where the re-election 
of Woodrow Wilson in 1916 was regard- 
ed as a national calamity. 


IF HOOVER ENTERS THE FIELD 


To figure at all at Chicago, Senator 
Johnson must carry the state of Califor- 
nia in the May 4 primaries. 
Hoover makes good the prediction of 
his friends, announces himself a Repub- 
lican, enters the California primaries, 
and makes a contest against Johnson, 
the latter will have hard sledding in his 
home state, according to reports from 
the coast. 

The Johnson campaign has suffered 
a good deal thus far from bad manage- 
ment. It would have been easy to con- 
struct a legend of “rightful heir to T. 
R.” on behalf of the Californian if he 
had provided even a respectable ground- 
work for the fiction. However, he has 
been the antithesis of Roosevelt here at 
the capital. 

Senator Johnson has always suffered a 
degree of mental depression since he dis- 
covered just what it means to be one 
senator among 96 others. Then he has 
suffered ill health for some time. The 
combination has tended to produce, not 
the sanguine fighting type of mentality 
for which Roosevelt was admired, but 
rather a disposition to pessimism and 
negation. Johnson has whined a good 
deal about the treaty; more recently he 
has whined about the methods employed 
by the Wood campaign management in 
Minnesota, and his managers have made 
a “small town” attack on the prospec- 
tive candidacy of Herbert Hoover. With 
the background possibilities that have 
been his, and his campaign powers, prob- 
ably the best of all the present aspirants, 
Johnson has thus far been a disappoint- 
ment to his friends. 

To be sure, he has been handicapped 
in the matter of funds, and this, in a 
way, explains the loud screeches made 
by his friend Senator Borah about the 
“Wood millions.” All in all, neverthe- 
less, Johnson has not yet measured up 


If Herbert - 
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to his opportunities. He has a tremen- 
dous reserve, however, which will drive 
him at a pace impossible to any of his 
rivals if he really starts making an ag- 
gressive and positive fight. No candi- 
date is more of a “question mark” at 
this time than the Californian. 

Besides Wood, Lowden, Harding and 
Johnson, there are, of course, numerous 
“dark horses” flirting and praying. There 
is Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, who 
is playing a very cute little game in the 
Keystone state, one move in which was 
the appointment last week of Gifford 
Pinchot as state forester. Pinchot and 
Senator Boies Penrose are the “oil and 
water” of Pennsylvania politics and, had 
the chairman of the Senate finance com- 
mittee been in his headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, it is said the appointment would 
not have been made. However, Penrose 
is recuperating from a serious illness in 
Florida and with his stabilizing influence 
in Keystone politics removed, Governor 
Sproul has undertaken to make friends 
in the Progressive camp by giving Pin- 
chot public office for “considerations al- 
together apart from politics.” 

ASPIRATIONS OF GOVERNOR COOLIDGE 

In Massachusetts there is Governor 
Coolidge, who is credited with continu- 
ing aspirations which will doubtless be 
put to the test at Chicago if he so wills. 
There are numerous other favorite sons, 
some of them potential candidates, oth- 
ers mere vehicles for the mechanical op- 
erations of party leaders at the conven- 


tion. One of these real “dark horses” 
may loom to powerful proportions at 
Chicago if the right sort of circum- 


stances develop. On the other hand, they 
may find the odds so heavily against 
them when the show-down comes that 
they will beat hasty retreats behind am- 
biguous public statements of their posi- 
tions made from time to time, and glad- 
ly climb on the “going band-wagon.” 

There are unknown elements in the 
political pot this year. The issues are 
still unshaped; the politicians are spar- 
ring and feinting. All this breeds hope 
in the breast of the “dark horse.” To say 
that a compromise candidate has no 
chance would be ridiculous, But it is 
entirely safe to say that, if the Chicago 
convention takes a “dark horse,” he must 
have proven himself beyond question a 
good party man, a sound and somewhat 
conservative executive, and one who can 
win without a doubt. 

The powers that be in the Republican 
party will tell you now that they can 
win with almost any candidate. But as 
convention time approaches, they will be 
impressed with some of the uncertainties, 
the unknown quantities of politics that 
cannot be adequately appraised short of 
the ballot-box. They will appreciate 
that party lines are rather loosely drawn 
this year; that, for example, an Irish 
Democrat can vote the Republican ticket 
without having bricks thrown at him, 
that pro-League of Nations Republicans 
may vote as Democrats. They will want 
a candidate that will personally add to 
the chances for Republican success. They 
will want a candidate whose political 
buoyancy is high and whose deadweight 
will not be a drag when party meets 
party in November. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Japanese Starch Situation 

The high and fluctuating prices of rice 
in Japan has caused confectioners to re- 
sort to the use of starch as a substitute 
in many of their wares. Their possible 
consumption of starch is estimated, ac- 
cording to the Japan Advertiser, at 20,- 
000 tons, which brings up the total esti- 
mated capacity of Japan to 40,000 tons. 
As the production for the year 1919-20 
is estimated at 110,000 tons, Japanese 
manufacturers will have 70,000. tons to 
export, and are therefore much con- 
cerned at the continued decline of the 
market. The official returns place the ex- 
port figures for January at 1,401,000 yen, 
a big decrease from the January, 1919, 
figures—2,664,000 yen. Consequently, the 
price also is falling. 





The annual report of the director of 
the mint shows that in the fiscal year of 
1919 the government realized $8,369,- 
971.01 on its mining operations. Of this 
amount $4,136,777.58 was made through 
the manufacture of nickel and bronze 
coins. Pennies minted totaled 466,859,600, 








ee 
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CANNOT REDUCE TAXES 


Secretary of Treasury Declares Income 
Revenue Must Remain as It Is Until 
After 1922—Changes Recommended 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 27.—The 
revenue return from income and excess 
profits taxes cannot be reduced until 
after 1922, Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston has advised the ways and means 
committee in a letter recommending an 
immediate simplification of these taxes 
and a flat tax on excess profits instead 
of the present graduated rates of 20 
and 40 per cent. 

“Only very moderate reductions may 
be made in the calendar year of 1922, 
collected in 1923,” the secretary wrote. 
“Under the plan of a flat tax,” the let- 
ter stated, “it would be possible to adopt 
a declining rate, say of 25 per cent for 
the first year in which the change is in 
operation, 20 for the second year, and 15 
per cent thereafter. 

“Unless action is taken at the present 
session of Congress,” Mr. Houston said, 
“existing taxes must continue to be col- 
lected on the basis of the present law un- 
til the close of the calendar year 1922.” 
Such a condition, he wrote, “is contem- 
plated with the gravest apprehension.” 

Immediate losses to the government 
under the Supreme Court decision that 
stock dividends are not taxable will ap- 
proximate $105,000,000, the letter stated. 
Secretary Houston added, however, that 
the ultimate loss would be only $25,- 
000,000, as much of the original loss 
would be offset through the sale of stocks 
and subsequent taxes on them. The 
secretary estimated that $35,000,000 col- 
lected in 1918 would have to be refund- 
ed, and $70,000,000 would be lost on 
1919 taxes. Aggregate losses for 1918 
and 1919 under exemptions to personal 
service corporations will total about 
$12,000,000, he stated, involving 2,500 
corporation returns. 

Postponement of payments on Ameri- 
can war loans to the allied governments 
until the spring of 1922, or three years 
from the date the first interest payments 
were due, and a change in the method of 
collecting the interest, which would re- 
duce the rate from 5 per cent to 4.75 
per cent, were recommended by Secre- 
tary Houston. The foreign nations now 
owe this country $9,647,000,000. 

The reduced rate of interest is favored, 
Mr. Houston said, because it represents 
the actual cost to the United States of 
raising the money which was loaned to 
the allies. The issues of Liberty and 
Victory bonds, the secretary stated, bear 
an average rate of interest of 4.26 per 
cent, which figure was increased to 4.75 
per cent by the expenses of the cam- 
paigns necessary to float the bonds. , 

Mr. Houston believes that the United 
States should not charge the allies a 
greater rate of interest than the money 
loaned to them actually cost the govern- 
ment in this country. 

In advocating deferment of the in- 
terest payments until 1922, the Treasury 
head stated he had been advised that 
most of the debtor nations will be able 
to begin payments on the interest and a 
portion of the principal at that time. 
The accrued interest during the period 
of deferment, he said, should not be 
compounded. Instead, it should be fig- 
ured at a rate of 5 per cent on the total 
loan, which would make the interest 
charge amount to about $1,475,000,000 
during the three years. 

At the end of the deferment period 
the amount of the unpaid interest would 
be funded over a period of 12 years at 
the rate of 5 per cent. During these 12 
years the foreign governments would pay 
increasing amounts in addition to the 
normal interest and part of the principal, 
Secretary Houston stated. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Ukrania’s Need of Machinery 

The minister of commerce of the so- 
called Ukranian government (comprising 
the former Russian provinces of Polo- 
dia, Volhynia, Kiev, Kherson, Ekaterino- 
slav, Poltava, and Tchernigov) states 
that the following agricultural machinery 
and equipment would perhaps satisfy the 
most urgent needs of the agricultural 
communities within the territory named: 
plows, 480,000; harrows, 630,000; sowers, 
940,000; simple sowing machines, 160,- 
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000; plows with several blades, 320,000; 
scythes, 320,000; reaping hooks, 8,000,- 
000; threshing mills y> Mee by. horses, 
48,000; cleaning and sorting machines for 
wheat and corn, 320,000; sorting ma- 
chines, 80,000; cutting machines for straw 
and hay, 320,000; horse-driven motors, 
320,000; -reapers with binders, 192,000; 
reapers without binders, 240,000. 

While the needs of the Ukraine are 
great, the practical difficulty is that of 
financing imports. The various rubles in 
circulation are of little value, and at the 
same time the lack of rolling stock does 
not permit the exportation of cereals. 
The foregoing figures, however, give an 
indication of the future market in the 
Ukraine for agricultural implements and 
machinery. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Mrnn., March 29.—The flour 
market was lifeless last week, and there 
was nothing to indicate any brighter 
prospect. Business was very slow in ne- 
gotiating, and the total volume was of 
little importance. Mills also were con- 
fronted with the competition of resell- 
ers, who still seem to have considerable 
surplus stocks to rid themselves of, and 
in order to do so underquote the mills. 
Shipping instructions were hard to get. 
The strength in wheat led to an advance 
in asked prices of patent of 25c bbl. 
Clears were unchanged. 

The durum mill had only a light de- 
mand. The wants of the trade have been 
pretty well covered, and buyers are hold- 
ing off from new commitments. Deliv- 
eries on old contracts are being made as 
fast as orders and cars are available. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Rye flour sales were confined last week 
to local users. The outside trade still 
keeps away, and home requirements are 
small and easily satisfied. Prices are un- 
changed. 

With a fair demand and not much be- 
ing offered, the millfeed market holds 
firm. One mill is still out of the market 
entirely ; the other is occasionally in a po- 
sition to make small-lot sales. With mill 





output reduced, deliveries are being 
made rather slowly. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 

TE WOON cece ccccveseice's 14,735 40 
Last week ... 52 
Last year 45 
Two years AGO .....ceseee 13,325 37 


The Duluth Board of Trade will hold 
no session on Good Friday. 

C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., has returned from the South. 

Hot cross-buns are being liberally ad- 
vertised by bakers for the Easter week 
trade. 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has been in 
Minneapolis for several days. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., has been elect- 
ed a member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

Top grades of durum wheat are com- 
manding higher prices in Duluth than 
Minneapolis, and this is bringing some 
movement of that variety of wheat to 
this market. 

The flaxseed market slowed down to- 
day, and price action was narrower and 
trading limited. The undertone, how- 
ever, was firm, and the close was 2@4c 
higher than Saturday. 

With a fair demand and light offer- 
ings the market for wheat screenings 
continued firm, but buyers and sellers are 
well apart in their views of prices and 
only occasional sales are made. 

Rye futures were active last week, and 
interest in the market was good. A fair 
quantity was worked for export, and the 
activity of foreigners was attributed to 
the cheapness of rye as compared with 
wheat. 

Premiums on spring wheat were ad- 
vanced 5c last week, and today were 
holding steady at the advance. Offerings 
are light and arrivals slow, attributed to 
the difficulty country shippers are hav- 
ing in getting cars. 

Ice in the bay at Duluth-Superior is 
softening, and that in the lake outside the 
harbor is rapidly becoming covered with 


-ly toward adjusting it. 


. 


slush, and will honeycomb quickly with 
the continuance of sunshine. Open water 
is now seen in the lake. The fitting out 
of tugs and lake steamers is under way, 
and the opening of navigation is not far 
distant. 

M. L. Jenks, E. N. Bradley, C. F. 
Macdonald, and F. S. Keiser represent- 
ed the Duluth Board of Trade at a hear- 
ing before the Trunk Line Association 
last Thursday in New York to consider 
the matter of restoring the parity of lake 
ex-rates as between Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan. The rates since Sept. 1, 
1918, have been 2c per 100 Ibs higher on 
grain off the former lake. No action look- 
ing to the correction of this discrimina- 
tion could be obtained from the Railroad 
Administration, but the railroads recog- 
nize its unfairness and are acting quick- 
The matter is 
now under advisement, and it is expected 
that the new tariffs will be filed soon. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Argentina Names Delegates 


Announcement is made by ‘the National 
Foreign Trade Council, No. 1 Hanover 
Square, New York, of the appointment 
of delegates to represent the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in the Ar- 
gentine Republic at the seventh national 
foreign trade convention, which will be 
held at San Francisco, May 12-15. 

The Argentine delegation includes C. 
W. Whittemore, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at Buenos 
Aires; H. E. Watkins, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., L. E. McCauley, Ar- 
mour & Co., and Arthur H. Titus, yice- 
president of the National City Bank, 
New York City. 

“There are altogether some 17 Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United States 
in foreign countries, which will be di- 
rectly or indirectly represented at San 
Francisco,” said Secretary O. K. Davis, 
of the National Foreign Trade Council. 
“These delegates will be appointed in 
addition to the trade representatives 
from the various 30 nations bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean, and will. go to 
make up an exceptionally strong repre- 
séntation of American interests abroad. 
The council has also just received word 
that delegates will be present from Hon- 
duras, Panama and Costa Rica.” 

South American delegates to the San 
Francisco conference are expected to 
come on the steamship, The City of Para, 
which will leave Balboa, Panama, April 
7, touching at ports in Costa Rica, Nic- 
aragua, Honduras, Salvador and Guate- 
mala, leaving Manzanillo, Mexico, April 
25, Mazatlan, Mexico, April 27, and ar- 
riving at San Francisco on May 3. The 
whole capacity of this boat is available 
for delegates from Latin America. 





Price of Bread in Malta 

The government of Malta has raised the 
artificial price of bread from 9 1-6c to 10c 
per rotolo (1.745 lbs), thus entailing on 
the government the payment of a sub- 
sidy of about $6,400 per week. It is 
hoped, however, that a part of the sub- 
sidy may be recouped by the sale of pure 
flour to confectioners at a higher figure 
than the cost price. 





Danzig’s Milling Industry 


The mills of the Danzig district, ac- 
cording to a consular report, were idle 
a good part of the summer, inasmuch as 
the 1918 stocks were milled some time 
before the cold, rainy weather permitted 
the gathering of the 1919 harvest. Even 
then deliveries of new grain were slow, 
in spite of the fact that farmers re- 
ceived a premium for early threshing, in 
addition to higher grain prices. As a 
result, there were gaps in the activity of 


*the mills. 


The milling industry has suffered heavi- 
ly from increased operating expenses. 
Wages have risen repeatedly, and the 
maintenance of teams for hauling grain 
and flour has increased tremendously on 
account of the high cost of fodder, espe- 
cially oats. German cessions to Poland 
in West Prussia and the creation of the 
Free City of Danzig will lead to a re- 
organization of the milling industry on a 
new basis, which would be necessary in 
any case after the removal of restric- 
tions on grain. 


‘March 31, 1920 
OBJECTION TO SHIP PLAN 


Head of Ameri St hip Owners’ Asso. 
ciation Protests Rehabilitation of Forme, 
German Lines with American Vessels 


Advices from Washington that he 
Shipping Board proposed to allocate 
ships to the American Ship & Commerce 
Corporation for the inauguration of ¢vr- 
tain former Hamburg-American [ine 
services, brought forth a statement y»s- 
terday afternoon from H. H. Raymo), 
president of the American Steams ip 
Owners’ Association. 

His statement follows: 

“Washington dispatches to this mo: p- 
ing’s newspapers stated definitely t)at 
the steamship company which aspires to 
secure American ships from the Sh)p- 
ping Board tonnage and place them on 
the Hamburg-American routes from 
Hamburg to the ports of foreign world 
markets is the American Ship & Coin- 
merce Corporation, or what is genera||y 
known among shipping men as the K:rr 
Line. 

“American steamship officials are jot 
greatly impressed by the statement t):t 
unless the Shipping Board vessels re 
put upon these Hamburg routes British 
or other European vessels would take 
advantage of the opportunity. It should 
be remembered that British and north 
European steamships in general would 
have to go only a little out of their \.\ 
to receive or discharge a few hundred 
tons of cargo at Hamburg, while our 
government-owned ships could not se: ve 
the old Hamburg trade to the Orient, ‘or 
example, without entirely being taken 
out of and kept out of American ports 
and devoted exclusively, or almost «x- 
clusively, to the promotion of German 
commerce, 

“While I feel that private steamship 
owners, with their own American st: {fs 
and on their own responsibility, can 
justifiably undertake to do this, I do sot 
want to see our government attempt it 
and practically go into partnership with 
Hamburg-American agencies that ill 
everywhere be seeking to serve German 
interests first and only. If we have «ny 
ships to spare for Hamburg routes, t!c) 
should be absolutely under control of 
American agents at Hamburg. 

“All practical steamship men know the 
spirit that has always characterized the 
Hamburg-American company. Nothing 
can be more certain than that any use 
by the company of 50 per cent of Ger- 
man and 50 per cent of American ships 
will be an exceedingly short-lived «r- 
rangement. 

“The American ships, having served 
the German purpose and having rehal)ili- 
tated the German routes, will be cast out 
at the very first opportunity; and any 
profit that may meanwhile have accried 
by the Shipping Board will prove to hive 
been purchased at a heavy price of in- 
jury to the American merchant marine 
and American commerce. 

“There is a view of the situation which 
I know is held by American shipowners 
generally. Our association  inclu:les 
practically all the American owners of 
seagoing tonnage in the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific ports of the United Sta‘es, 
and our action of yesterday in entering 
a protest against any partnership with 
the Hamburg-American Line was al):o- 
lutely unanimous. I believe the S)p- 
ping Board will hear from the export- 
ers, manufacturers and merchants of 
the country in exactly the same way as 
soon as they realize that our own gov- 
ernment proposes to put its own large 
ships at the disposal of the Hamburg- 
American company before our own rvg- 
ular steamship services, and particula:ly 
our mail and fast freight service, hive 
been properly established.” 








British Trade With Germany 

British manufacturers are not los 
any time in renewing trade with the Ger 
mans, Trade Commissioner Dresel, at 
Berlin, has reported to the Departm:nt 
of Commerce. The better class merc:! 
tile establishments at Berlin are showing 
varied lines of British-made goods, pir- 
ticularly woolens and leathers. 





The British government plans to intro- 
duce five-shilling notes, owing to the 
present high price of silver. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 27 
UR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
hicago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Minneapolis brands, % 
per 196 lbs, to the retail 





BUS Wabce crete cinders $14.50@14.60 
Det 0.06 6 oe 0.8 04.0% 13.25 @13.90 
straights, jute .......... 12.40@12.65 
loare, FUCS . ccvcseecccns 
lear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 6. 
s’ spring patents, jute.. 13.35@13.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
southern, jute .........- $11.75 @12.25 
southern, jute ........ 10.60@11.00 
uthern, jute .........+. 9.20@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
tent, Kansas, jute ..... $12.90 @13.50 
5 per Cent ....-e- veces 11.90 @12.35 
ANBAR, JUCO 2 vr vscccvces 9.30@ 9.60 
RYE FLOUR 
, white, jute, per bbl..... $9.20@9.40 
r, standard, jute ........ 7.60@8.00 


\T—Supply light. Export bids ad- 
o $2.78, track, New York, for No. 2 
largely to light offerings and high- 
for exchange. Range for the week, 

nparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 


d... ...-@252% ...@. 240 @245 
rd... 250@269 242@250 236@242 
@ . -@ 242@255 

coco 000 @ 255 cee @uce 238 @250 
mere fee ove @ace 240@ 246 
B.s seeo@oce eee @.ee 235 @243 
nor. «<< re. coe Gece 255 @257 
Prices declined early, and ad- 


iter, closing around the highest of 
Supply not large. Industries the 
rs, The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


150 @155 147 @157 145 @151 
152 @152% 148% @159 148 @154 
154% @159% 150% @160 149 @156 
156 @161 153% @161 152 @159 
154 @155 147 @160 149 @153 
3 @1568 148 @159 148% @155 
155 @160% 150% @162 150 @159 
9 @164 154 @164 153 @163 
159 @164 155 @163%153 @161 
Shipping demand good. Offerings 
emiums maintained. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 
89% @94% 88 @98 62 @67% 


92 @96% 89% @97% 63% @69 
93% @97 91 @100 65% @70 
195 @9T%H 92%@100 cece Dunes 
Export demand good. Offerings 
suluth has made large sales. No. 2 
$1.75@1.78, and closed at the top; 
ysed at $1.77%. May closed today 

July, $1.70%. 
Y—Maltsters were fair buyers, and 
fancy ranged $1.40@1.66, with the 
50@1.58. May closed today at 
September, $1.23%. It is said that 
n is well over and, with cash prices 
emiums over May, the market is in 
nds, 
GOODS—tTrade light, but market 
n flour, $3.92%; corn meal, $3.82% 
and $3.62% for white, competition 
millers on white making a lower 
yellow, although the grain cost 
ey; yellow granulated, $3.75; white, 
rl hominy, $3.85; granulated, $3.80, 
lbs in car lots. Rolled oats, $4.80 
sack; steel-cut oats, $5.40 per 
ED MEAL—Market easy. Trade 
$68 for prompt shipment and $63 
with some sales made as low as 
yn. 
S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
s and shipments of flour and grain 
eek, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


s oe 177 211 155 132 
es 223 215 387 921 
1,839 962 339 

1,385 989 1,628 

eves 195 402 520 
Ms oes 278 713 358 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 27 

Spring first patent $13@13.75, 
$12.50@13, first clear $9.40@9.80; 
ter patent $12.50@13.25, straight 

25, first clear $9.30@9.80; soft win- 

$12@13, straight $10.70@11.25, 
$9@9.30. 
‘“EED—Hard winter bran, $48@51; 
ts, $58; alfalfa meal, $33; reground 
$33; white hominy feed, $60. 
T—Prices 5c higher; demand good. 
222 cars, against 161 last week. 
rices: No, 1 red, $2.67; No. 2 red, 
Yo. 3 red, $2.60; No. 4 red, $2.58; 
rd, $2.50. 

In demand at an advance of 4@5c. 
s, 413 cars, against 386. Closing 
No. 3 corn, $1.60; No. 4 corn, $1.58; 
llow, $1.63; No. 4 yellow, $1.58@1.59; 
hite, $1.61@1.62; No. 4 white, $1.58. 
N GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 


sacks: corn meal, $3.60; cream meal, $3.70; 
grits and hominy, $3.95. 

OATS—Demand fair, prices % @ic higher. 
Receipts, 188 cars, against 141. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, $1; No. 3 white, 98% @ 
99%c; No. 4 white, 96c; No. 3 mixed, 99c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 84,790 84,230 122,020 73,110 
Wheat, bus.. 332,463 363,629 277,150 231,180 
Corn, bus.... 746,450 474,863 617,770 158,610 


Oats, bus.... 618,000 726,000 529,170 451,170 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 3,318 13,810 ase 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 14,400 16,580 5,750 





DULUTH, MARCH 27 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Family patent .6.....cesesceess $18.50@13.75 
io A eee 13.25 @13.50 
ae, ORGIES UGE bocce vesvecabe 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute ...........- 6.25@ 6.50 
BUG. ZB BOUBOMME 6c. ccccssececcds 13.00 @13.25 
FOU DGGE 5 06. cdc secccecosine 12.75 @13.00 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
DE MEE, 2b on 06.04.00 0260000 366 CAb08 $4.60 
EUPS WRIUG TIS ccc cccicvcesscececscecs 4.95 
INO, 8 GOP THO wrcccccccesessscsoccece 3.35 
Pee: B OO. cinsweavcs COeeseoeovesecéses 4.2 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 


Mch, 27.14,650 Mch. 29.16,680 Mch., 30.13,325 
Mch, 20.19,185 Mch. 22.12,585 Mch, 23.14,175 
Mch, 13.10,740 Mch. 15. 8,520 Mch, 16.14,430 
Mch, 6..24,280 Mch. 8..13,195 Mch. 9..20,915 

WHEAT—Receipts have increased, and 
the aggregate on the week shows up better 
than for some time. Most of the cars held 
durum, with spring and mixed about evenly 
divided. As a result, cash business picked 
up a little, Outside quotations on durum 
were shaded a trifle, while bids for the 
spring varieties advanced about 5c. Demand 
was fair, and anything offered was readily 
taken. Even with moderate shipments, 
stocks increased 8,000 bus for the week. 

PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 

Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 20... 89% @92% 173% 135@156 
March 22... 90% @93% 175% 135 @156 
March 23... 89% @92% 174% 135 @156 
March 24... 90% @93% 174% 135 @156 
March 25... 88% @90% 171% 135 @156 
March 26... 89% @91% 173% 135 @156 
March 27 895% @92% 1733 


T ows 135 @156 

Mar. 29, 1919 59% @61% soo Q@aeee 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 

elevators (000’s omitted), in: bushels: 





r——Domestic——, -——Bonded——, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
ere ee 54 197 40 3 ee 
Rye .......7,454 3,079 4 ‘« 
martey ..-. 467 812 442 2 78 
Flaxseed .. 24 25 52 3 ee 7 
Corn .... ° . 63 ° 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 27, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’ 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

--~Wheat stocks—, ——grade——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor 
1,2 nor } 10,251 98 1 2 13 
2 dk nor |} 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 3 425 ee 8 1 4 
All other 

spring .. 214 2,400 148 15 7 1 
1 am dur] 
1, 2 dur § 206 3,957 49 10 7 3 
All other 

durum ..1,058 5,504 260 30 2 5 
Winter .... 15 1,997 < 5 2 ee 
Mixed ..... 23 — - 28 3 5 
White ..... °* ese 1 ee se 9 


Totals ,.1,519 24,534 556 97 24 40 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000's omitted): 


—Receipts——, ,-—-Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 43 14 18 2 886 71 
Durum .... 68 ‘ 3 61 34 79 
Winter ... 11 1 es 3 38 

Totals .. 122 14 22 63 923 188 
GOtR .icses 8 2 1 29 oe ee 

Bonded... - os ae ee 1 
Be. satecies 289 60 — an on 5 
Barley .... 7 15 79 1 5 6 

Bonded... 3 es + — oe 
Flaxseed .. 17 38 13 18 13 1 

Bonded... 2 ee 
CORR .ceece 7 ° 


FLAXSEED—tTraders were kept on edge 
all the week following the ever-changing 
conditions. At the start, market advanced 
3@ic, but reversed its course on announce- 
ment of a big break in Argentine cables. 
Selling, largely speculative, held up to near 
Thursday's close. During that time prices 
fell away 60c. At the bottom, May $4.50, 
July $4.42, support appeared. Buyers made 
effort to take hold, but found few sellers, 
and the result was a sudden rise in prices. 
Friday and today the net uplift shows 24c 
in old May, 25c on the new May and a full 
28c for July. The close was mixed, July 
standing 28c under March 20, against a 25c 


and 24c loss in new and old May. Cash 

ruled dull, due to light receipts. Spot and 
to arrive were quoted at old May price. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

Old contracts— —_Close——, 


Opening March 29 
Mch, 22 High Low Mch. 27 1919 
May ..$5.10 $5.10 $4.56 $4.86 Rives 
TOP a0 cove ooee eee eon 3.63 
Ost, os sees eee. ee oer 3.35 
New contracts— Close 
Opening March 27 
March 22 High Low 1920 
May 2 .vicvvde $5.08 $5.08 $4.50 $4.82 
SOF cccedesion 4.91 4.91 4.42 4.70 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 27 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.80@14.20 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 12.20@12.40 
-First clear, cottom .......+..0.:. 9.75 @10.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.30@ 9.55 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 8.90@ 9.10 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.00@ 7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.00 @12.75 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... «eee+@ 3.80 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ..... «eee+»@ 3.70 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... «eee+@ 3.60 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Stand- 


ard bran, $51@51.50; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $56@56.50; rye feed, $54.50; oil meal, 
$73; hominy feed, $63; red dog, $64.40,—all 
in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—For the week, prices advanced 
5 @10c. Receipts, 48 cars. The call was 
good for choice milling, but low-grades slow. 
No. 1 northern, $2.75@2.95; No, 2, $2.656@ 
2.85; No. 3, $2.65 @2.75. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@5c. Receipts, 93 
cars. The call was good for choice, 
while low-grades were liberally discounted 
to sell. No. 3, $1.66@1.71; No. 4, $1.58@1.65; 
feed and rejected, $1.32 @1.55. 

RYE—Up 2%@3c. Receipts, 99 cars. De- 
mand was good from shippers, while millers 
bought sparingly. No. 1, $1.78@1.79%; No. 
2, $1.78@1.79%; No. 3, $1.75@1.78%. 

CORN—Prices were 2@3c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 222 cars, Demand was brisk, and 
offerings were taken care of each day. Ship- 
pers bought freely of all grades, while mill- 
ers were in the market for yellow and white. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.58% @1.61; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.57@1.58%; No. 3 mixed, $1.57@1.59; No. 
3 white, $1.59@1.61. 

OATS—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 285 
cars. Demand was brisk at all times, and 
offerings were absorbed. The local trade 
bought choice heavy, while shippers took all 
grades. No. 2 white, 94% @96c; No. 3 white, 
93% @95%c; No. 4 white, 92@94c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 








Flour, bbls... 3,500 7,000 2,450 63,105 
Wheat, bus.. 64,320 58,960 124,620 173,540 
Corn, bus.... 368,580 109,810 130,660 750,030 
Oats, bus.... 629,850 260,780 153,300 267,732 
Barley, bus.. 155,460 353,250 653,380 161,966 
Rye, bus..... 133,650 157,950 120,150 332,560 
Feed, tons... 180 840 3,090 4,472 





TOLEDO, MARCH 27 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b, mill, $11.80; spring, $13; Kansas, 
$12.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Weter WHOSE DIMM cece ciccdeiccvecs $56.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 59.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............. 62.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 72.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... 13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 45 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 43 cars, 3 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 28 cars, 23 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
v~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1 


1920 1919 920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 63,000 5,600 41,295 16,300 
Corn, bus.... 53,750 33,750 18,210 19,240 
Oats, bus.... 55,350 89,150 18,600 120,410 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 27 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ......... 


98-lb 


Hard winter patent ........... 13.00@13.50 
Soft winter patent ............. 11.75 @12.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.50 @13.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.00@12.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 10.50@10.75 
ro SR Pr eee 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, standard ............ 9.00@ 9.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...... eevee» @14.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..... @13.75 
City mills’ winter patent ....... @12.25 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @12.00 


MILLFEED—Comparatively steady, with 
only a limited jobbing business passing. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $55@56; soft winter bran, $55@56; 
standard middlings, $59@61; flour middlings, 
$62@63; red dog, $68@69; city mills’ bran 
and middlings, $59@60. 

WHEAT—Higher; demand good, move- 
ment fair. Receipts, 142,901 bus; exports, 
266,711; stock, 616,474. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $2.74; spot No, 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.71, nominal; range of 


sales reported for week of all grades, $2.10 
@ 2.68. 


CORN—Unsettled; movement improving, 
demand irregular, Receipts, 126,073 bus; 
exports, 651,429; stock, 280,177. Closing 
prices: contract spot, $1.70, nominal; do- 


mestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.70; range of 
southern for week, $1.57@1.71; spot near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $7.85. 

OATS—Easier; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 386,300 bus; exports, 
297,769; stock, 646,288. Closing prices: No. 
2 white, domestic, $1.04% @1.05; No. 3 white, 
domestic, $1.03% @1.04. 

“RYE—Strong; movement and demand big. 
Receipts, 714,039 bus; exports, 748,720; stock, 
1,862,442. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, $1.93% bid. 





BOSTON, MARCH 27 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...$14.50@15.25 


Spring patents, standard ..... - 13.00@14.50 
Spring first clears ...........+. + 9.25@10.00 
Hard winter patents .......... - 13.00@14.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 12.00 @13.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.25 @12.00 
Soft winter clears ...........0. 10.75 @11.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.25@10.00 

MILLFEED—Demand slow for wheat 
feeds, but good for other feeds. Offerings 


moderate. Spring bran, $57; winter bran, 
$57; middlings, $61@66; mixed feed, $57.50 
@61; red dog, $67; second clears, $72; gluten 
feed, $75.12; hominy feed, $68.40; oat hulls, 
reground, $39; cottonseed meal, $72.50@77, 
—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand slow, but 
market steady. White corn flour, $4.50; 
white corn meal, $4.50; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.50; white corn flakes and cream 
of maize, $5.25@5.50; yellow granulated 
meal, $4; bolted yellow, $3.95; feeding corn 
meal, $3.40@3.45; cracked corn, $3.45@3.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A quiet demand, with no 
change in prices. Rolled is quoted at $4.66, 
and cut and ground at $5.34, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 82,050 °24,726 .....  sseeoss 
Wheat, bus.. 8,260 385,240 81,289 1,517,733 
Corn, bus.... 15,940  ..... 19,608 esses 
Oats, bus.... 78,040 19,320 261,668 207,379 
Rye, bus..... 7,380 = caves 14,948 aeeese 
Barley, bus.. 1,180 ..... 1,500 cccece 
Millfeed, tons. 153 || ree a ee re 
Corn meal, bbia 1,010) 3 ..... sesee cevves 
Oatmeal, cases 2,618 .) ee ee 
Consens, Gee 2eG cette > ddces, .. \eende 


*Includes 6,210 bbis for export, compared 
with 45,400 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston during the week: 
to Liverpool, 39,671 bus wheat; to Antwerp, 
20,000 bus oats, 25,000 bus barley, 34,164 
sacks flour. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 27 
FLOUR—Conditions improved, with better 
demand and further firmness in prices. No 


large lines sold, but large consumer in- 
quiries indicate good purchasing. near at 
hand, Grain Corporation purchased 190,000 


bbis at average of $10.68, jute, Baltimore, 
and $10, jute, Pacific Coast points. General 
quotations: spring first patent, $14.25@14.75; 
standard patent, $12.50@13.50; first clears, 
$9.50@10.25; soft winter straights, $10.80@ 
11.25; hard winter straights, $12.25@13; first 
clears, $9.25@10; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 133,296 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 361,000 bus. 

CORN—Stronger, with general rising tend- 
ency following rather heavy sales and a 
depression in price. A report of a large 
German credit having been secured was a 
strong factor in the market. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.82%; No. 3 yellow, $1.79%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.81%. Receipts, 29,400 bus. 

OATS—<Active, and closely followed corn. 
Quotations were $1.06%@1.08%, according. 
to quality. Receipts, 258,000 bus, 








PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 27 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,200 bbls, and 11,459,- 
355 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,600 sacks to 


Antwerp. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ............. $14.00@14.50 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.25 @13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.90 @13.20 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.25 @12.76 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.75@11.25 
Soft winter straight, near-by... 10.65@11.00 
Spring first clear ............6.. 10.00@10.50 
MPO BOGP, WEIS Kccvccocvcccccs 9.75 @10.20 
WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


203,620 bus; exports, 130,000; stock, 641,546. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No, 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1, 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market weak, particularly on low-grade 
stock. Receipts, 61,202 bus; exports, 34,285; 
stock, 185,839. Quotations, car lots for local 








ie 
re eee 


trade: new, as to quality and location, $1.63 

'@1.80, the latter for No, 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Deémand only moderate, 
but offerings light and market steady. Quo- 
tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib — 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy.......$....@3.6 
Gran, white meal, fancy .... 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...... ....@3.55 


eee wee 


White table meal, fancy ....... «ee « @3.90 
White corn flour, fancy .......... «++» @38.90 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... @3.90 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... @2.75 

MILLFEED—Again higher, with de- 


creased production and very light offerings. 


Demand, while only moderate, was fully 
equal to the offerings. Quotations: 

Spring bran ........ ee ee $56.00 @56.50 
Soft winter bran ..........+006+ 57.00 @57.50 
Standard middlings ............ 59.50@60.50 
Flour middlings ..........+.65. 63.00@64.00 
Mixed feed 2... cersssecceces 59.00 @60.00 
UE GO nce cocccncccnescaveces 69.00@70.00 


OATS—Market firm and %c higher under 
light offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
63,290 bus; stock, 206,583. Quotations: 


| SS eae a $1.05% @1.06 
BYO. BS White ....cccccccsevcsseee 1.04% @1,.05 
Sn We ES oo 5 'c-5 50's 0 ae qb bN Oe 1.03% @1.04 


OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.43; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $8.90; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





BUFFALO, MARCH 27 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ..........+.- $.....@13.85 
Bakers patent .......e+seeeeeee @13.85 
WOTHE. GORE 2c cc cwccceccccvccece @10.10 
Graham flour ......6e+seeeeeee @13.85 
Rye, pure white ........ssercee @ 9.85 
EE DEMMEING owcescutonedccowes @ 9.20 
Sacked 
BI MOP COR. oi cc cesecrececces $.....@53.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @58.00 
MEMO TOOE cccccesccccsccvcevce @59.50 
Flour middlings .......-....++8. @63.00 
Red dog, per ton ....-.--.se0e5 - @69.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 79. 00@80. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... -- @69.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .........- oo @69. 00 
Hominy feed, per ton ......... «+e» @65.50 


Gluten feed, per ton .........+. 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... ... 
TEE DROME, DOF COM cc ccvocccccces wees + @64.00 





Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ... 4.40@ 4.50 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ....... - @36.00 


WHEAT—A few sales of winter wheat 
were made here early this week for export, 
and local millers took a few cars. Holders 
are asking a sharp advance today for the 
small quantity they have in store. 

CORN—There was no change in prices 
this week. The demand was good until late 
in the week, when buyers refused to take 
grades below No. 3 yellow, owing. to warm 
weather. Sales of No. 3 yellow were at 
$1.71, and at the close today No. 4 yellow 
was offered at $1.65, without sales. No 
prices were quoted on the lower grades. 

OATS—Active and firm at last week’s 
prices throughout the week. All offerings 
were taken, and more could have been sold. 
Closing: No. 1 white, $1.02%; No. 2 white, 
$1.02; No, 3 white, $1.01; No. 4 white, $1,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No sales this week, and but 
little inquiry. Malting was offered at $1.62 
@1.65, May shipment, store, Buffalo, Rail 
shipment was quoted at $1.70@1.75, track, 
Buffalo. 

RYE—tThere were buyers here at 6c over 
Chicago May, but no offerings. 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 27 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


NE,” base Ab % c Baas 60.4400 0658'0 $12.75 @13.50 
IN obec tec tccccrsheseves 12.00 @12.75 
WENME, GIOET 6 oc ccc ccicccoweccce 10.40@11.00 


BeconG CleOr ... cs cccsccvccece 8.25@ 9.50 
MILLFEED—A distinct shortage evident. 
Quotations slightly higher than last week. 
Bran in excellent demand. Quotations: bran, 
$2.45; brown shorts, $2.65@2.70; gray shorts, 
$2.75 @2.80; white shorts, $3.15 @3.20. 
WHEAT—Hard today unchanged to 6bc 
higher. Generally 2c up on ordinary grades. 
Demand good. Red unchanged to 2c higher. 
Request good. Cash prices: hard, No. 1 
$2.65 @2.70, medium $2.58@2.68; No. 2, $2.60 
@2.68, medium $2.55@2.67; No. 3 $2.58@ 
2.65, medium $2.50@2.63; No. 4 $2.53@2.60, 
medium $2.43@2.59. Red: No. 1 $2.55, No. 
2 $2.53, No. 3 $2.51@2.53, No. 4 $2.46@2.48. 
CORN—Unchanged to le up. Advance on 
white and yellow. Mixed slow. Cash prices: 
white, No. 2 $1.60@1.61, No. 3 $1.57, No. 4 
$1.52, No. 5 $1.49@1.50. Yellow: No. 2 $1.61, 
No. 3 $1.57@1.58, No. 4 $1.56. Mixed: No. 2 
$1.56@1.57, No. 3 $1.54@1.55%, No. 4 $1.52. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 15,600 7,475 651,050 61,100 
Wheat, bus..1,077,300 249,750 779,300 661,500 
Corn, bus.... 297,500 337,500 148,750 330,000 
Oats, bus.... 96,900 260,100 118,500 288,000 
Rye, bus..... 13,200 12,100 16,500 31,900 
Barley, bus.. 70,500 28,500 44,200 40,300 
Bran, tons... 840 380 2,640 3,120 
Hay, tons.... 14,928 6,768 8,448 1,968 





The Italian minister of finance antici- 
pates a deficit for 1920-21 of 2,500,000,000 
lire. The indemnity owed the nation sur- 
passes the amount of its foreign debt, 
and this fact will have an important ef- 
fect toward re-establishing a proper 
equilibrium. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 30 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons Pisa wemee be 








Standard patent ........ eeeee 18,.40@13.95 
Bakers patent ..........++. -. 12.80@13.60 
First clear, jute .......seeeeee8 9.25@ 9.55 
Second clear, jute .....s.seee+- 6.75@ 7.00 


Durum flour quotations, f.0.b. Minneapolis, 
today (March 30), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .........ee065 $12.80@12.95 
Durum flour .....cccccscccvvces 10.50@10.90 
CROGR.. cdc cecsecvincccocccgeveaes 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
3 i PRET Ce 369,220 152,975 395,830 
March 27. 230,695 365,050 166,590 222,685 
March 20. 223,805 294,440 150,340 222,685 
March 13. 197,700 258,070 95,485 332,600 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


April 8... secoee 7,290 8,200 24,605 
March 27. 7,085 16,592 ...+.- 23,275 
March 20. 4,875 11,365 700 13,635 
March 13. 500 6,680 7,635 17,610 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan, 24. 65 70,710 194,420 197,745 3,555 1,115 
Jan. 31. 65 70,710 176,930 199,036 1,530 2,645 
Feb. 7. 65 70,710 183,420 175,345 610 9,175 
Feb. 14. 65 70,710 144,930 180,490 610 2,695 
Feb. 21. 65 70,710 143,490 183,485 850 3,610 
Feb. 28. 65 70,710 120,335 242,140 1,320 4,235 
Mar, 6. 65 70,710 132,685 240,950 
Mar, 13. 65 70,710.121,475 263,060 «ee 4,900 
Mar. 20. 65 70,710 146,525 262,240 2,195 1,200 
Mar. 27. 5455,545 95,365 214,230 eas sae 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 30), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

March 30 Year ago 

RP reer rer $48.00 @48.50 $38.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 52.00@53.00 39.50@40.50 
Flour middlings... 56.00@58.00 44.00@45.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 62.00@64.00 50.00@51.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $62.00@62.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 62.50@63.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 63.00@63.30 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 63.50@64.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, - @53.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.25@ 4.30 
Corn meal, yellowTt .......+-++:5 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white® ......-+ssee00% 9.80@ 9.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.50@ 7.60 


11.00@11.10 
+ 10,80@10.90 


Whole wheat flour, bblt 
Graham, standard, bblit .. 





Melek GANTT Ks s5 acs coconreaece ssace@ te 
Mill screenings, light, per ‘ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........se008 -@70.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 


neapolis: 

No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ROG GPTIME. cc cccccuccecs 2.16% 2.138% 
Amber durum ........+- 2.23% 2.20% 
DuruM. ..ceesccccces wees 2.21% 2.18% 
Red GQurum .ccccoccccce 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ......++++-+ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ........eee0- 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
eorn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel; 
7 Corn Oats Rye Barley 
155 @157 88% @90% 172% @173% 132@155 
Hf 155 @157 89% @91% 173% @174% 130@155 
25. 155@157 88% @89% 170% @171% 128@153 
26. 155@157 89% @90% 171% @172% 128@154 
27. 155@156 89% @90% 172% @173% 128@155 
29. 155@157 88% @90% 175% @176% 128@156 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Mar. 29 
Mar. 27 Mar. 20 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,624,110 1,550,080 1,872,700 
Flour, bbis ...... 12,460 9,692 33,000 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,967 1,892 2,576 
COPe, -OUB. 2.cccan 126,100 146,720 115,430 
ee ere 296,240 255,600 368,520 
Barley, bus ..... 247,420 224,680 1,128,610 
MgO, BEE .0kc cine 190,080 178,760 905,760 
Flaxseed, bus 88,400 112,360 176,400 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Mar. 29 
Mar. 27 Mar. 20 1919 


Wheat, bus ..... 681,200 612,480 1,651,320 
Flour, bbis ...... 289,622 252,924 440,308 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,658 11,225 16,849 
Corn, bus ....... 108,240 143,640 71,340 
Oats, bus ....... 351,360 296,680 336,540 
Barley, bus ..... 249,280 143,220 932,800 
Rye, bus ........ 238,560 268,840 76,450 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,800 9,540 87,720 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 29 Mar. 30 
ots 27 Mar. 20 1919 1918 
56 








No. 1 dark ..... 554 881 see 
No. 1 northern. 81 254 8,309 oes 
No. 2 northern.. 1 8 1,287 ows 
Others .......+. 7,851 17,864 10,001 oon 
Totals .......-- 8,489 8,680 20,478 469 
Im 1937 ..ccces 10,166 10,412 ese eee 
TR WOES oc ceece 12,372 12,626 
In 1916 ....... 9,397 9,996 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 29 Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
Mar. 27 Mar. 20 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 49 50 23 795 291 
Oats ...2,718 2,825 1,271 1,481 6,613 
Barley .. 853 863 1,351 1,178 965 
Rye ....4,557 429 6,243 206 327 
Flaxseed. 27 29 115 79 458 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
pils—, -—Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track *May July 
Mar. 23...$4.99 4.99 5.02 4.99 4.84 





Mar, 24... 4.85% 4.85% 4.88 4.85 4.88 

Mar, 25... 4.51% 4.51% 4.61 4.54 4.44 

Mar. 26... 4.67% 4.67% 4.73 4.70 4.55 

Mar, 27... 4.79% 4.79% 4.86 4.82 4.70 

Mar. 29... 4.83% 4.83% 4.88 4.86 4.74 
*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 88 176 115 27 «115 79 
Duluth..... 19 38 13 24 25 59 


Totals.... 107 214 128 51 140 138 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to March 
27, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 


Minneapolis ... 3,411 4,731 334 1,696 
Duluth ......+.- 1,102 3,095 740 2,910 


Totals ....... 4,513 7,826 1,074 4,606 

















All-Rail Rates 

All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Albany ..... «+» 85.0 New York® ..... 35.0 
Baltimore ...... 33.0 New Yorkft .... 36.0 
Baltimore* ..... 33.0 Ogdensburg .... 38.0 
Baltimoret ..... 33.0 Philadelphia ... 34.0 
Binghamton .... 32.6 Philadelphia® .. 34.0 


Boston ....-++e+ 38.0 Philadelphiat .. 34.0 
WORON® ccccciecs 35.0 Pittsburgh ..... 26.0 
Bostont ........ 86.0 Portland ....... 38.0 
Buffalo ......++- 26.0 Portland*® ...... 35.0 
Burlington, Iowa 16.56 Punxsutawney.. 32.5 
Cincinnati ..... 23.0 Quebec ........ 43.0 
Corning ........- 32.6 Richfield Springs 35.0 
Decatur ....coe 17.56 Rochester ...... 32.5 
Elmira ........ - 82.6 Rockland ...... 38.0 
Erie ..... +» 26.0 St. Joseph ..... 20.0 
Grand Rapids. -. 23.0 Schenectady .... 35.0 
Hornell .......- $2.6 Scranton ....... 34.0 
Indianapolis ... 20.0 Stanstead ...... 38.0 
BOMACA. coccccccs $2.6 Syracuse ....... 32.5 
Maneas City ...< 80.60 THF ceccccccede 35.0 
Louisville ...... 24.0 Utica ..... eocce 88.6 
Montreal ...... - 88.0 Wayland ....... 32.5 
Mount Morris... 32.5 Chicago (local). 19.0 
New Orleans ... 33.56 Chicago 
Newport News*. 33.0 (proportional) 11.0 
New York ..... 36.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 34.0 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Exports for Week Ended March 20, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 73,004 ..... 163,316 145,017 
Portland, 

BERENS ioc + BBTCOO  cccce cease seoeve 
Philadelphia ...... 34,000 35,000 ...... 
Baltimore .. 269,000 .....  . Breeeer 
N. Orleans... 574,000 2,000 36,000 8,000 


St. John, 
N. B. .... 307,000 16,000 ..... 





Tots., wk.1,480,004 52,000 236,316 153,017 
Prev. week. 2,949,422 105,793 715,132 499,146 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbls 


United Kingdom 314,004 50,000 55,393 





Continent .......... 1,166,000 2,000 143,923 
G. amd Ctl. Americh., «sesecs ceccs 19,000 
WRENS BGNOD cevccacs) ebbcde eases 18,000 

Totals ...cccccces 1,480,004 52,000 236,316 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to March 20, 1920: 


WRORt, BRS cecccevoccstesecesves 126,067,791 
oR eee eee 15,459,295 
Totals as wheat, bus ........... 195,634,618 
ee ere eee er 3,052,649 
GOOR, WO ccccsccecceccccseccecsa 30,807,607 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
March 24.. 144 33 2 215 8 
March 25.. 131 187 3 5 105 81 
March. 26:. 156 300 16 2 121 89 
March 27.. 311 243 13 4 243 86 
March 29.. 293 380 27 4 245 190 
March 30.. 82 227 19 14 388 20 


Totals 





--1,168 1,481 111 $11,317 5654 


March 31, 1920 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points: for week ending 
March 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














rt tured Wheat Oats Ld Plax 
Cc. . eee 106 28 
Bmpire Seduce b0o 269 221 218 ti 
Consolidated ease 196 64 73 31 
Ogilvies ......... 668 19 78 é 
WASEOER | vo¢:6 0008 206 31 27 18 
Grain Growers .. 847 265 210 : 
Fort William .... 213 = 353 38 . 
ae Je . 788 330 54 19 
Northwestern .... 480 32 63 ri 
Port Arthur ..... 2,116 862 323 
Thunder Bay .... 429 480 89 10 
Can. Gov’t ...... 200 110 31 69 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,465 467 122 98 
Richardson ..... 394 170 83 11 
Dav. & Smith... 111 31 14 tt 

Totals .....00. 8,488 3,466 1,505 210 
FOSF BO 00000002 30,826 4,043 3,879 494 
Receipts .......-. 534 175 115 14 
Rail shipments... 288 255 30 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard .,.... a St. * ae 
No. 1 northern..1,422 No, 2 C. W...... 39 
No. 2 northern..1,611 No, 3 C. W...... 744 
No. 3 northern..1,045 Ex. 1 feed ..... 48 
ING. © ccvccccese eee EO” eae 168 
ne Ol Sogkeb eae BUS SNE Wawisaes. 531 
MG accccesics 38 Others ........ 583 
FOO scccccscecs 42 ah 
Durum ......... 10 Total ....... 166 
OERSES ccc cece 3,673 

Total ..s+ccvex 8,488 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


oa March 27 - 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 





Baltimore .. 606 291 ,922 58 
ee 16 16 276 25 2 
Buffalo ..... 7,364 281 494 1,756 409 
Afloat .... 360 $e ete 6a9 ose 
Chicago ....8,772 1,277 3,124 1,481 682 
MOE eds tee or cad 231 = 
Detroit ..... 25 17 123 27 ‘ 
Duluth ..... 1,519 eee 54 7,454 109 
Galveston ...2,094 7 vo 256 17 
Indianapolis. 429 595 71 4 


Kansas City.9,675 392 469 165 _ 
Milwaukee .. 874 783 500 378 155 











Minneapolis 8,489 49 2,718 4,557 853 
N. Orleans.. 914 222 89 16 642 
Newp. News. ... aes 11 154 _ 
New York... 762 92 241 143 209 
Omaha ..... 1,970 916 295 140 17 
ROGER wvccce 3 119 105 cas ‘ 
Philadelphia 632 185 202 388 k 
St. Louis ... 517 381 105 38 31 
Toledo ...... 875 83 60 130 
Totals ...45,896 5,686 9,576 19,210 3,187 
Last year..92,546 2,514 22,882 15,193 11,798 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,171,000 bus; oats, 
249,000; barley, 158,000. Increases—orn, 


331,000 bus; rye, 451,000, 





Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 








BORD. cc cccces $3,094,218 1912......... 1,4 
ROS. cocccces S,076,386 TOD... .cccce 
ROBT. cr ccces 1,259,608 1910......... 1,2 
BOBS. oc cvcvnce 1,616,048 1909......... 
BORG s visccene 1,299,749 1908......... 
BORE. wccccccs 764,040 1907......... 
BOMB. cccccner 1,396,069 1906......... 
BY DESTINATION 

To— 1919 1918 1917 
United Kingdom 62,131 78 5,678 
United States... ..... 16,363 see 
WRANCE ..ccccce 7,560 6,712 226,867 
ROOF cccccccsese 67 Si aes Freee 
Holland ........ 150,136 152,533 
Scandinavia R 502,130 45, 405 
Spain ....... 8 34,720 1,434 
) | ere 1, 698, 867 1, 31, 970 864,595 
Paraguay ...... 81,659 62,362 
Uruguay ....... *. eevee 76,630 22,602 
CRS ccctcsccic OL aue 34,880 ° 


Gee dite 5.5 Fcc RAC. 
Other countries 
and for orders 89,060 76,070 


Totals ....... 3,094,213 1,976,184 1,259,608 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
86,332 182,157 16,744 103,779 


653,602 





To— 
U. K’gdom.. 





France ..... 649,286 144,536 7,952 3,069 
BOMIY ccessce covse 67,264 = cece seeeee 
TRON sce ccave 116,626 ..... 9,072 
Spain ...... 13,070 8,366 1,758 3,763 
Brazil ...... 765,800 626,159 651,863 1, 118, 521 
Paraguay 56,078 30,867 22,120 ),582 
Uruguay ... 50,714 38,976 18,929 11,838 
CRO cccccs 12,242 78,400 11,000 11,200 
, ree Ts eee ee 2,845 2,162 
CHOU ccc -cecse sbeses 2,240 23,475 
Bolivia ..... 10,000 7,000 11,000 10,000 
Other 

countries... 22,526 9,408 7,589 28,584 

Totals ..1,616,048 1,299,749 754,040 1,396,069 


*Included in ‘‘other countries.” 





The repatriation of Germans who hiave 
been prisoners of war is among the pres- 
ent problems of Germany. These men 
are usually dismissed from demobiliza- 
tion camps on the Rhine with 50 marks 
pay, wages and board for 56 days, cloth- 
ing and shoes. Committees in 5,000 towns 
endeavor to find employment for the re- 
turning citizens or to supply temporary 
relief, 
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BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 

The publishers, of late, have been giv- 
ing unwonted attention to the needs and 
interests of the American business man. 
Their lists of new books contain a large 
number of titles designed to attract the 
attention of officefolk, and the business 
branches of the public libraries in the 
large cities have been growing by leaps. 

Technical works always have been 
plentiful, but the recent publications in- 
cline more toward general treatises that 
are likely to be found useful to men of 


yaricd pursuits, Many of them are gen- 
eral textbooks, differing from those used 
in the schools only in their wider appli- 
cability to business conditions. 

Among the works of this type is 
Charles M. Thompson’s “Elementary 
Economies,” Benjamin H. Sanborn Co., 
Chicago. There are sections of this book 


devoted to the distribution of social in- 
come, the exchange of economic goods, 
and the various problems of production 
that characterize the economic world at 


present. 

There is, of course, in all the litera- 
ture published on business topics, a ten- 
dency toward theorizing that does not 
always either amuse or assist the man 
who is actually operating the world’s 
business machinery. The writer with 


practical experience is more and more 
prevalent, however, and even the most 
theoretical works of the professors will 
be found both interesting and valuable 
by those who have the proverbial grain 
of salt ready for instant application to 
business hobbies. 

Probably there has been more extrava- 
gance of this sort on the theme of sales- 
manship than on any other. Every sort 
of theory has been applied to this inter- 
esting subject, which as often as not dives 


through the whole sea of psychic specu- 
lation. In contrast with such products 
is Archer Wall Douglas’ “Travelling 
Salesmanship,” published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. It is a practical 


handbook, the growth of 40 years of close 
contact with travelling salesmen in one 
of the largest mercantile organizations in 
the country. 

Another new Macmillan book is Paul 
W. Ivey’s “Elements of Retail Sales- 


manship.” Mr. Ivey is an associate pro- 
fessor of economics and commerce in the 
University of Nebraska. He aims to 


show how the elements of salesmanship 
may be profitably applied to retail sell- 
ing. Much emphasis is placed upon the 
educational possibilities of the contact 
of salespeople with the members of their 
communities, 

The field of psychology has been well 
harrowed by the producers of books on 
employment and office practice, as well 
as by those who have written about sales- 
manship; however, there is no less an 
authority than Munsterberg that “the 
understanding of psychology is one of the 
most important roads to success for the 
modern business man.” ‘“Salesmanship 
and advertising,” he continues, “choos- 
ing the right position and selecting the 
right employee, greatest efficiency at 
work and avoidance of fatigue, treat- 
ment of customers and of partners, se- 
curing the most favorable conditions of 
work and adapting the work to one’s lik- 
Ing, and ever so many other problems 
stand today before the business world 
and can be answered only by psychol- 
ogy.” There is much more to this and 
similar effect in his book, “Business Psy- 
chology,” and in the following selections 
from a long list of books: “Analyzing 
Character,” K. M. H. Blackford; “How 
to Deal with Human Nature in Busi- 
hess,” Sherwin Cody; “Fifteen Practical 
Tests Used in Selecting Salesmen,” 
George Dartnell; “Imagination in Busi- 
hess,” L. F, Deland; “Psychology for 
Business Efficiency,” G. R. Eastman; 
Choosing Employees by Test,” W. P. 
Kemble; “Personality in Business,” A. 
W. Shaw Co; “Personal Power,” K. J. 
Thomas ; “Modern Methods in the Of- 
fice,” H. J. Barrett; “Office Manage- 


ment,” Lee Galloway; and “Office Ad- 
ministration,” J. W. Schulze. 

Questions of finance, of course, are of 
first consideration among all business 
men, particularly at the present moment 
of unprecedented conditions. One of the 
most interesting of recent books is J. 
Laurence Laughlin’s “Money and Prices,” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. His book is an argument 
against the “quantity theory” of money. 
“Some Principles of Investment,’ by 
Thomas Gibson, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York, approaches the intricate sub- 
ject of investment in a new way. Charles 
A. Meyer, in his “Mercantile Credits and 
Collections,” the Macmillan Co., New 
York, has written a more or less tech- 
nical work, based upon practical experi- 
ence. 

Americans are a law-ridden people. 
How is a business man to cull his guid- 
ing principles from the great mass of 
legislation of the present day? There are 
several recent books that aim to answer 
this question, among them “Business 
Law,” by Thomas Conyngton, of the New 
York bar, published by the Ronald Press 
Co., New York. It is a manual of every- 
day law for the man or woman who owns 
property or engages in business. The 
statement of the law in each case is made 
in non-technical language. 

Another new book on this subject is 
“American Business Law,” by A. B. 
Frey, of the St. Louis bar, published by 
the Macmillan Co. It aims to cover the 
entire field of business law, and is in- 
tended primarily for practical business 
men. Emphasis is placed upon those 
subjects out of which arise the most fre- 
quent problems of everyday business, 
namely contracts, agencies, bankruptcy, 
insurance, etc. 

In the attractive field of international 
trade there is a wide list of new books, 
only a few of which need be mentioned 
here. The Century Co., New York, has 
just published a work by Charles M. 
Pepper, former trade adviser of the De- 
partment of State, under the title, 
“American Foreign Trade,” which is a 
thoughtful and enlightening study of 
present conditions of world-commerce. 
It presents: a view of America’s trade 
opportunities. Other recent works on 
this subject are James T. M. Moore’s 
“American Business in World Markets,” 
George H. Doran Co., New York; Nor- 
bert Savay’s “Principles of Foreign 
Trade,’ Ronald Press Co., New York, 
and “The Romance of Modern Com- 
merce,” by H. O. Newland, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 

Books on the relations of labor to 
modern industry are mainly socialistic, 
or pitched in the key of pure theory, but 
many will be found interesting for those 
who have the hardihood to read far into 
this tangled field. Among the innumer- 
able works on industrial problems may 
be mentioned “The Politics of Industry,” 
by Glenn Frank; “Industrial Goodwill,” 
by J. R. Commons; “Organizing for 
Work,” by H. L. Gantt; “Management 
and Men,” by Bloomfield Meyer; “When 
the Workmen Help You Manage,” by 
W. R. Basset; “The New Spirit in In- 
dustry,” by F. E. Johnson; “Self-Gov- 
ernment in Industry,” by G. S. H. Cole. 

The books on accounting, advertising, 
auditing, bookkeeping, credits, factory 
cost keeping, and a multitude of kindred 
subjects, are almost innumerable. Any 
business library can boast of whole stack- 
rooms of them, where the reader may 
browse to complete satiety. 

Carrott K. MicHENER. 


FOOD FOR THE SICK AND WELL 

This small volume is designed by the 
publishers to meet a practical need. It 
is compiled by a writer who has been in 
touch with her subject through actual 
experience, and who aims to give the 
public the benefit of her many years of 
research in practical dietetics, The book 
carries the indorsement of physicians, but 
it is by no means a formidable scientific 
text. The contents are principally recipes 


and suggestions for use in dealing with 
the sick, and they should be found a valu- 
able guide for the head of any household. 


“Food for the Sick and Well,” by Margaret 
J. Thompson; World Book Corp., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y; $1 net, 


* * 


THE LAST MONTHS OF THE WAR 

Unlike many of the great war leaders 
who have given post-bellum expression 
to their views of the conflict, Major- 
General Sir F. Maurice, of the British 
army, has avoided recriminations over 
errors and responsibilities, and contented 
himself with an admirable statement of 
things as they were, rather than as they 
might have been. 

General Maurice is a staunch admirer 
of General Foch, and it is the general 
thesis of his book that victory for the 
allies was due to the determination, in the 
critical spring months of 1918, to pool 
their military forces under the command 
of the great French leader. “Who won 
the war,” he says, “is a question that has 
often been asked. In the countries of 
all the great allied powers there have 
been found those who answered it to 
their own satisfaction as patriots, be- 
cause it is easy to demonstrate that the 
war would not have been won, as and 
when it was won, had any of those coun- 
tries failed to do what it actually 
achieved. Most of us, however, are agreed 
that victory was the result of combina- 
tion, and I am convinced that that opin- 
ion will grow stronger the better the 
story is known.” 

General Maurice’s book makes known 
the story of those final months of the 
war in a dramatic and not too technical 
manner which lends conviction to his 
thesis that the final blows were success- 
ful because of the highest type of co- 
operation under a great leader. 

The course of the events leading up to 
the closing drama on the western front 
is traced in the opening chapter, and the 
remainder of the book is concerned with 
the decisive battles of 1918. General 
Maurice turns new light on the tremen- 
dous efforts made by the British troops 
on their difficult sector, and upon the vic- 
tories of both French, British and Bel- 
gians which were somewhat obscured by 
the tremendous events and confusion of 
the times. He does full justice to the 
achievements of the American forces, 
and his book is a keen appreciation of 
the difficulties that confronted this coun- 
try in its effort to get huge armies into 
the firing line in time to stop Germany’s 
supreme endeavor. 

General Maurice does not agree with 
those who have maintained that the arm- 
istice was signed too soon, and that a 
continuance of the punishment that was 
being inflicted upon the shattered Ger- 
man armies in the fall of 1918 was nec- 
essary to correct the impression of the 
German people that their military forces 
were undefeated. He points out the 
fact that, although the fighting men were 
ready and willing to go on, the services 
of supply were incapable of meeting im- 
mediately the severe demands made upon 
them by the great advance over devastat- 
ed territory. “The plain fact,” he says, “is 
that on, or very soon after, Nov. 11 it 
would, had hostilities been continued, 
have been necessary to call a halt of the 
allied armies between the Dutch frontier 
and the Meuse until the roads and rail- 
ways behind them had been repaired and 
the services of supply were again able to 
work normally.” This, he points out, 
would have given the enemy a breathing 
space, and would have necessitated fur- 
ther hard fighting, serious losses, and the 
exposition of the greater part of Belgium 
and Alsace-Lorraine to destruction. 


“The Last Four Months: How the War Was 
Won,” by Major-General Sir F. Maurice; 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston; $2.50 net. 


Books Received 


“Happy House,” by Baroness von Hutten; 
a story of modern family life; George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 

“Isn’t That Just Like a Man!”’ “Oh! 
Well! You Know How Women Are!” A 
humorous debate by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
and Irvin S. Cobb; George H. Doran Co., 
New York; $1 net. 

“Sheila Intervenes,” a novel, by Stephen 
McKenna; George H. Doran Co., New York; 
$1.75 net. 

“Leonard Wood,” a biography, by William 
Herbert Hobbs; G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $2 net. 

“The Plunderer,” a tale of the South, by 
Henry Oyen; George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 











Mildred had been down with measles, 
and on recovery confessed that during 
her illness she had omitted to say her 
prayers. 

“Why did you do that?” asked her 
mother. 

“I was afraid the angels would catch 
the measles,” was Mildred’s reply. 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
* x 

Teacher (to brilliant pupil): “Now, 
Jones, please explain the meaning of the 
proverb, ‘A nod is as good as a wink to 
a blind horse.’ ” 

Jones (after a pause): “A slight in- 
clination of the cranium is as adequate 
as a spasmodic movement of the optics 
toward an equine quadruped devoid of 
its visionary capacity.” —Quips. 

* * 

A man was exhibiting a new typewriter 
to his father-in-law from the country. 

He tapped the keys for a minute or 
two, then said, “There, what do you think 
of that?” 

“Well,” was the rural one’s reply, “it’s 
a fine instrument, and maybe it’s ’igh- 
class music, but, bless yer, fer somethink 
touchin’, you should ’ear my boy on ’is 
melodeon.” —London Fun, 

- * 

A certain editor of a country news- 
paper in Kansas was asked to leave the 
community as the result of a typographi- 
cal error in his report of the wedding of 
the mayor’s daughter. After exhausting 
his supply of large words about the 
“blushing bride,” he had said: “The large, 
elaborate bouquets of roses were punk.” 

The mayor demanded a correction and 
apology in the next week’s issue, all of 
which the editor was glad to promise. 
The next issue continued: 

“We wish to apologize for the manner 
in which we disgraced the beautiful wed- 
ding last week. Through an error of 
the typesetter we were made to say, ‘the 
roses were punk.’ What we wanted to 
say was that ‘the noses were pink.’ ” 

—Pep. 
* * 

Weary Tramp: “Can’t yer help an old 
soldier, ma’am?” 

Benevolent Lady: “Poor fellow! Here’s 
a shilling for you. Were you wounded?” 

Weary Tramp (pocketing money): 
“No, ma’am, but I was among the missin’ 
twice.” 

Benevolent Lady: “How terrible! When 
was it?” 

Weary Tramp: “Jest afore the battles 
of the Somme and Vimy Ridge, ma’am.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
~ * 

Golf Professional (giving a lesson): 
“You know, sir, you lift your elbow too 
much to play golf properly.” 

New Member: “How dare you! Ill 
report you to the committee! I’m a life- 
long teetotaler !” —Green Bag. 

* + 


They had just completed the fifth 
dance—three couples and some thirty- 
odd girls—and they had strolled out to 
the balcony to rest. He, just out of 
high school, and she, out of high school, 
also. 

“So,” he said, beginning the conversa- 
tion, “you are from Indiana?” 

“You’re mighty right,’ she answered, 
“Hoosier girl.” 

He stuttered and stammered. “Why— 
er—really———” he said, “that is, I don’t 
know—I mean I haven’t decided yet, 
who.” —Indianapolis News. 

* = 


Someone asked John D. Rockefeller 
why he was so seldom seen at public din- 
ners. 

“Well,” replied the millionaire, “in the 








the speeches. 
_ the a afterdinner speech is like a 
Sandie wieal—tho longer the spoke the 


greater the tire.” —Rea-Pat Tattler. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED OFFICE CORRESPOND- 
ent, sales department; write fully; confi- 
dential. Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS .FLOUR SALES- 
man who is acquainted with the carload 
trade in New York state outside of New 
York City. Address Cataract City Milling 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO SELL 
high-grade spring wheat Mlours in south- 
ern Illinois; require man of experience, 
capable of producing volume. Address 
3076, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 











ASSISTANT 
SALES-MANAGER WANTED 


By large southwestern’ mill 
making both hard and soft 
wheat flours of high quality; 
good future for man capable of 
developing business; give refer- 
ences and full record. Address 
711, care Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED NORTHWEST- 
ern mill, making high-class spring wheat 
and rye flour, is desirous of engaging a 
first-class salesman for Boston and New 
England territory. Address 3078, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Large Kansas milling concern 
now increasing its capacity has 
opening for an experienced flour 
salesman capable of successfully 
selling an exceptionally high- 
grade flour exclusively to the 
better class of car-lot bakers 
throughout Michigan; trade ac- 
quaintance necessary and must 
reside within state; will arrange 
reasonable definite guaranty 
payment basis, with opportunity 
to make additional earnings, de- 
pending upon volume of business 
produced; co-operation from 

° mill office, also quality and uni- 
formity of flour can be depend- 
ed upon; to avoid delay give ref- 
erences and sales experience in 
first letter. Address 634, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMEN—ORGANIZATION NOW EX- 
panding offers exceptional opportunities to 
high-class flour salesmen with established 
baker and jobbing trade; salary and com- 
mission. H. B. Saltman & Co., 52 Broad- 
day, Room 832, New York City. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TWO EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMEN 
for h.gh quality product, one for Indiana, 
one for Wisconsin; must be acquainted 
with the trade; write fully; correspond- 
ence confidential. Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ~ 





ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER 


Large interior Kansas hard wheat mill- 
ing concern’ wishes to employ a man 
familiar with conditions in the north- 
eastern one-fourth of the United States; 
his title will be assistant sales-manager, 
and his duties that of sales correspond- 
ent from the general office. Address 632, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Break into the flour game, some 
of you good salesmen—the pos- 
sibilities are unlimited. We 
need several high-grade, experi- 
enced salesmen of proven ability 
to cover eastern and southern 
territories, selling high quality 
flour; if you are interested in 
bettering your position, write 
fully regarding experience, sal- 
ary expected, etc. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Large southwestern milling con- 
cern has openings for repre- 
sentatives in Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Michigan; applicants should 
have knowledge of that trade 
and be experienced in develop- 
ing business on high-grade 
flour; with the right men we 
will have no difficulty in agree- 
ing upon salary; give full record 
and references in first letter. 
Address 636, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
WANTED 


A large southwestern milling 
concern has an opening in its 
organization for a man of ex- 
ecutive ability as assistant to 
the general manager; acceptable 
applicant should have thorough 
knowledge of cost and general 
accounting, be able to keep 
check on business as a whole, 
take charge of a part of general 
purchasing and exercise super- 
vision over expense items; this 
is not a clerical position but sec- 
ond in importance only to that 
of general manager; it has no 
connection whatever with sales; 
no one save first-class, experi- 
enced exequtive, with the ability 
indicated and absolutely clean 
record, need apply; to the right 
man we will pay generous salary 
and give exceptional opportunity 
for advancement. Address 630, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


AN AGGRESSIVE MINNESOTA MILL, 


manufacturing a high-grade, uniform flour, - 


also competitive grades, desires to make 
connections with live-wire, responsible 
brokers for eastern and central states; in- 
terested only in brokers of proven sales 
ability so situated as to enable them to 
do justice to a high-class proposition. Ad- 
dress 3087, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED 


ASSISTANT TO 
SALES-MANAGER 


Large Kansas milling company, 
now increasing its capacity, is 
in need of additional assistant 
in sales department; necessary 
that applicant have actual ex- 
perience as sales-manager or as- 
sistant with a mill located in 
the Southwest; also prefer young 
man having actual travelling 
sales experience; position offers 
very good opportunity to right 
party willing to start July 1 or 
before, if possible, on reasonable 
salary basis; to avoid delay give 
references and experience in first 
letter; also advise salary accept- 
able to you, and if satisfactory 
will arrange interview. Address 
633, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT MILLER OF WIDE 
experience, particularly in large mills, 
seeks change; middle states or the Pacific 
Coast preferred; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2966, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—BY FLOUR SALESMAN OF 
proven ability, an opportunity to sell your 
flour for you in an exclusive territory; ac- 
customed to hard work and high pressure. 
Address 3045, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





ATTENTION—A GOOD, STRONG, AG- 
gressive flour salesman wishes to repre- 
sent a first-class flour mill in New England 
as representative; acquainted with the best 
buyers. Address 3090, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with good milling company, 400 bbls or 
over; 15 years’ experience in mills of dif- 
ferent sizes and with spring and winter 
wheat; can come on short notice. Ad- 
dress 3032, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

IN SALES OR TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
with reliable concern; have- had seven 
years’ railroad and five years’ mill office 
experience; am at present employed, but 
good reasons for seeking change. Address 
3055, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








HIGH-GRADE CARLOAD FLOUR SALES- 
man at liberty April 1, either northwestern 
or southwestern mill; can go into any ter- 
ritory with quality line and produce satis- 
factory results; no resale; wire or write. 
Address 3085, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A TECHNICALLY TRAINED CHEMIST, 
for the past five years in charge of all 
laboratory work for a large mill, is avail- 
able for connection with first-class milling 
company in the Southwest; now employed. 
Address 635, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,000 bbls up; can give first-class refer- 
ences as to character and ability; have 
held present position past nine years, and 
only reason for changing is for better 
position. Box 3080, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH SEVERAL 
years’ experience in grain business, as 
floorman and travelling solicitor in North- 
west territory, desires position with com- 
mission firm or milling company; best of 
references. Address 3047, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER IN SMALL OR AS- 
sistant sales-manager in large mill by 
young man with five years’ experience as 
assistant sales-manager; know successful 
selling methods, both spring and durum 
wheat products. Address 3095, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANT EXPERIENCED, HIGH-CLASS 
miller, married man preferred, for 125- 
bbl mill; must speak German; old miller 
wishes to retire about May 1; applicants 
state age and experience; pay good salary 
to miller who knows his business. Bureka 
Roller Mills, Eureka, 8S. D 


EXPERBIPNCED TRAVELLING FLOUR 
and feed salesman would like position 
with mill making hard and soft wheat 
flours and meal; prefer Arkansas, western 
Louisiana or eastern Texas territory. Ad- 
dress “Experience,” 314 Baltimore Build- 
ing, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


March 31, 1920 


AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR ‘or 
wheat, by middle-aged man, of wide ox. 
perience in mills of from 200 to 3,000 bbijs. 
willing to demonstrate ability in the igh; 
mill, Address “Miller,” 1017 South Sey. 
enth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINT? Np. 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,500 bbis, hari o,- 
soft wheat; prefer western states or p,. 
cific Coast; age 43; 25 years’ experi nce: 
have been successful; can produce ré<uit, 
that count; references. Address 3054, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MLL. 
ers who are going to make some c}, ge 
in-their mill, or install new machine y; | 
4am a first-class millwright, 35 years old, 
can do and have done all the work be ong. 
ing to a mill; can give best of refere ices 
Address 3041, care Northwestern }. |Jer 
Minneapolis, : 


_ 





WANTED—BY MAY 1, POSITION As 
head miller or superintendent in mill ‘rom 
250 to 1,000 bbis; am employed bu. am 
desirous of making a change; age 38 ars 
and married; can furnish reliable :. fer. 
ences; Northwest preferred, but no: es. 
sential. Address 3074, care Northwe ‘er 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





STENOGRAPHER, YOUNG MAN, Fur 
years’ experience in flour distrib ting 
business, desires position with firm in New 
York City where he will have opport) nity 
to advance; has assisted sales-ma?. ger 
and can furnish best of references. Qq. 
dress A. B. C., care Northwestern M ler, 
16 Beaver Street, New York. 





AS AUDITOR OR ASSISTANT MANA« ER 


with large milling company; married. age 
32; 11 years’ experience in grain, mi ling 
and corporation work; last four yea as- 


sistant manager for large western ill: 
prefer west coast or middle West; n ng 
under $3,600 considered. Address °(91, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli: 


A YOUNG MAN, ALERT AND ALIVE, Now 
employed by a large milling corporation 
in middle West, wants position as ac. 
countant or office manager with 2,00 i 
mill or less; thoroughly familiar with :mil- 
ing business; not afraid of anything: go 
anywhere and will work. Address 637 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City. Mo 








AS SALES-MANAGER, MILL ANY Ca. 
pacity; 10 years’ experience every brinch 
milling business, winter and spring w |icat, 


rye, corn products, grain, domestic, ex- 
port, Latin-American markets, experi: nced 
buyer, aggressive, executive ability, ean 
record, best references; can come on ort 
notice. Address 3053, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 

YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling coicern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLE OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 





oats milling; have made a special of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
Planned, built and remodeled mills of this 


kind successfully; have handled mi of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing anc can 
furnish A No, 1 references. Address ‘‘Su- 
perintendent,” 3044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, by 
a thorough, reliable, capable, married man 
40 years old; 24 years’ practical experi- 
ence in milling hard spring and soft win- 
ter wheats; strictly temperate, and always 
on the job; would consider assistan' to 
superintendent in large mill; if you want 
a miller that you can depend upon write 
me. Address L., 3046, care Northwe-tern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








A YOUNG WOMAN WITH A NUMBE!: OF 


years’ experience as accountant anc of- 
fice manager for a milling compar is 
desirous of making connections wiih 4 
good, live concern, preferably in the 


Southwest; have had a splendid opp rtu- 
nity to develop initiative and exec tive 
ability and can furnish excellent fer- 
ences; I have a good reason for des ring 
to make other connections and can ‘tart 
to work at once. Address 3057, are 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER—YO NG, 
high-powered accountant and executive 
will be available around May 1 for loc: tion 
with strong organization in middle \Vest 
city of at least 25,000; capable through 
wide, successful experience and training, 
including large milling operations, of 45- 
suming wholly the administration of ac- 
counting, cashier and other clerical de- 
partments and placing thereof on s ind, 
business basis; finance, tax, systems, ©0sts 
and similar executive requirements; cre- 
dentials will show excellent person:|(ity, 
record and references. Address 3028, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEAS? 





FOR SALE—WISHING TO RETIRE FROM 
milling business will sell at very attractive 
price flour mill, well located, mach ne'y 
first-class; doing very good business: ful! 
particulars upon inquiry. Address 3056, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo!'s 
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March 31, 1920 


100-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH 17,000-BU 
elevator, located in excellent hard wheat 
territory in eastern South Dakota, for sale 
by owner; an exceptional opportunity for 
experienced miller and grain man; no 
trades. Address 3068, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR 60-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 400 
to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed stor- 
age; two good wells; wagon dump scales; 
steam power; a bargain if taken at once; 
sell for cash only; dissolution object for 
gelling. Cottonwood Roller Mills, Cotton- 
wood, Minn. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
power; concrete dam; $5,000 cash; easy 
terms remainder; not a rental proposition; 
good reasons for selling; fine opportunity 
for practical man. Address 2868, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL FOR SALE 


‘5-bbl mill, 60 tons daily ca- 
icity, chicken and chick feed 
int in connection, elevator 
storage 30,000 bus, located on 
oo Railroad tracks right in 
eart of the city of Eau Claire; 
otato house equipped best in 
1e state, capacity 10,000 bus; 
iy house 20-car capacity, grav- 
ty plan; flour and feed house 
)-car capacity; all in first-class 
mnndition; big local and outside 
ade established since 1907; for 
| particulars write us. C. W. 
heney Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 


ON ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH IN FAM- 
ily, I offer for sale modern 100-bbl mill 
ar 60,000-bu elevator on main line of 
Great Northern, in Minnesota, together 
Ww dwelling and several acres of land; 
he is modern in every respect; good 
lo business year round; cheap electric 
power, five-year contract; illness only rea- 
son for selling. Address 3059, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL FOR SALE ” 
anada. New 650-bbl ‘Midget’ 
mill, crusher and Alsop process; 
steady operation gristing and 
cal market; 15 miles from 
Winnipeg; no competition in a 
strict 20 miles square, thickly 
settled with Ruthenian and 
lish farmers who raise their 
wn grain for food; power cost 
nly $4 per day from adjoining 
ectric transmission line; grist- 
ng earnings gross 50c per bu; 
gross revenue about $9,000 per 
innum; excellent opportunity to 
establish garage in conjunction; 
owner’s time taken up other 
usiness and will sell less than 
$14,000, American funds. Box 
/51, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—VERY COMPLETE, 50- TO 
60 | sifter mill, electric power; no in- 
cumbrances of any kind; situated in west- 


ern Canada; running steady average of 16 
hours a day; dandy local trade; making 
$10,000 a year; price is $20,000, half cash; 
would consider trade for southern Cali- 
fornia income-bearing property; owner's 
health has been poor since having flu; has 
to go to warmer climate. Apply 3083, care 


_ Nor western Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—100-BBL MINNESOTA MILL, 
German community; best farming coun- 
try in Minnesota; cheap electric power; 
first-class condition in every respect; this 
‘8 a tiptop proposition for one who un- 
derstands milling and wants a good pay- 
ing business; reason for wishing to sell— 
have other interests which occupy too 
much of my time; liberal terms. For par- 
ticulars address $013, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFFER 
for sale an up-to-date flour mill, fully 
equipped and in good condition; the mill 
has been in continual operation, has a 
daily capacity of 450 bbis, and storage 
capacity of 50,000 bus; steam power plant 
first-class; electric power will be obtain- 
able within the next two months, which 
will be very advantageous; the mill is 
located in a town of about 2,000 people, 
and a thickly settled community, and en- 
joys a good local trade; on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with ad- 
vantageous milling-in-transit arrange- 
ments, and in the center of one of the 
best hard spring wheat territories of the 
Northwest; will make price right, and 
can give possession as soon as wanted. 
For further information address G. M., 
3092, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





MILLS WANTED 








A PRACTICAL MILLER IS DESIROUS OF 
renting a custom mill in northern Minne- 
sota, North Dakota or South Dakota, or 
would accept a position where interest 
could be purchased. Address 3075, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





= 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 4 INVINCIBLE 
double close scouring and separating ma- 
chine, substantially as good as new; 80-bu 
capacity, complete with new Schultz case, 
never used. Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x18 
Allis style “A” roller mill; must be of 
latest pattern and in first-class condition. 
Echo Milling Co., Echo, Minn, 








BOLTING MACHINE WANTED 


Wanted—One Ultamater Bolting 
Machine; must be in good condi- 
tion. Address 3093, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—ONE 140-BU STYLE “H” NOR- 
dyke & Marmon Co. meal drier; give 
condition and quote price in first letter. 
Address 3066, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 











FOR SALE—TWO 200-BU PER HOUR IN- 
vincible corn scourers, good condition; no 
reasonable offer refused. New Jersey 
Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—ONE 14x36 MURRAY CORLISS 
engine, with 72-foot double-ply leather 
belting 14 in wide; also entire machinery 
of a central light plant, replaced by hydro- 
electric power. Hal Lappin, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ill. 





FOR SALE—TWO GOLDEN ROD HULL- 
ers; just the thing for hulling spelt, oats, 
etc; also one 30-in Nordyke & Marmon 
French burr stone mill; this equipment is 
as good as new. Fruen Cereal Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE 
Corn Mill Machinery 
Account discontinuing the man- 
ufacture of corn meal, we offer 


for sale the following: 


1 300-bu Morris Grain Drier, 
complete with fan. 


8 Great Western Corn Meal 
Driers. 

2 No. 4 Invincible Corn Scourers. 

4 No. 2 Style A Invincible Aspi- 
rating Separators, 

1 Apelt Wheat Heater. 


[~) 


Automatic Weighing and 
Packing Scales, for packing 
corn meal, 


Above -machinery is in all re- 
spects substantially as good as 
new. It has only been used a 
very short time, 

Special prices made upon re- 
quest, 


MARSHALL MILLING CO., 
Marshall, Minn. 





FOR SALE—TWO ALLIS-CHALMERS 18- 
ft, 70-flue high-pressure boilers (steam), 
complete with fronts and all connections 
and setting complete; any information de- 
sired on the condition of these boilers can 
be obtained from the Hartford Boiler In- 
spection Dept. Address 3077, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—FOUR NEW WOLF PURIFI- 
ers, No. 165; four round reels, crogshead 
drive; three wheat scourers, 40-bu capaci- 
ty; one Little Wonder reel; large number 
elevator head and boot pulleys and fric- 
tion clutches; miscellaneous lot of con- 
veyors and shafting, elevator belting, etc. 

Address 3067, care Northwestern Miller, 

Seattle, Wash. 








FOR SALE—ONE ALSOP BLEACHER, 
with two agitators, for 150-bbl mill, $350; 
one N, & M. square sifter, four sections, 12 
sieves deep with cloth for four breaks, 
$350; machine is practically new; one In- 
vincible flour packer, drop gear, two tubes, 
$95; 200-ft double leather belt, 6 in wide, 
$1.50 per foot; one double leather belt 
about 48 ft long, 14 in wide, $150; one 
double stand 9x24 style “A” Allis rolls, 
caliper 8%, roller feed, $300. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders 
Bank Building, Minneapolis. 





For 100 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 








y 4 ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


A mill which is enlarging its 
laboratory and buying all new 
and larger equipment offers the 
following pieces which are less 
than two years old, for imme- 
diate sale: 


1 Despatch Electric Baking 

Oven, Model 125, capacity 30 

loaves per hour, 

Despatch Electric Proofing 

Cabinet, Model 524, capacity 

30 loaves per hour. 

1 W. & P. Small Dough Mixer, 
capacity 30 loaves per hour. 


a 


Preference will be given to 
those desiring all three pieces. 
Will sell separately. For prices 
address 3079, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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THE ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE PEACE 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C. B. 


Representative of the British Treasury 
at the Peace Conference. 


This book reveals for the first 
time the actual workings of the 
Council of Four, and analyzes 
with ruthless vigor the economic 
clauses of the Treaty. Not adry 


contribution to economics, but the 
work of a great mind and a master 
_of English style, whose portraits 
of Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George are worthy of Macaulay. 


$2.50—postage 12c 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 











National Exterminating Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of the 
BLUE SEAL EXTERMINATORS for 
Rats and Mice in Mills and Grain Eleva- 
tors. Many millers endorse us. 
747 North Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








GRAINSTER 
CONVEYOR BELTS 
ELEVATOR BELTS 
United States Rubber Company 


EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 765 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
76 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. B. Oliver, B, M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





Clipper Belt Lacing 
“The Connecting Link 
between Power and Production”’ 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 











“ MEL & DOWN/y 


ala ANE: 
BRE|:*” CORRU 
MILWAUKEE 








The Most Expert Miller 


must have the results of modern Labor- 
atory tests to know well his wheat, flour 
and feeds. 
The Columbus Laboratories 
31 No. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 


PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
ain Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 




















Write Dept. “‘O"' for 
Bulletin of Designs. 


State your require- 
ments and let us 
suggest the 
kind of unit needed. 





EFFICIENCY IN MILLING 


BEGINS WITH THE PRIME MOVER 


Water Power Mills Equipped with 


SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


Operate with a Minimum Maintenance Cost 





ow 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON: 176 Federal St. CHICAGO: 76 W, Monroe St. MONTREAL: 405 Power Bldg. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





A. HUHN, President 


ALEX. G. HUHN, Secretary 


A.HUHN ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES, 404°406-408 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING WHEAT ENABLES US 
TO SUPPLY THE MILLING TRADE WITH THE PARTICULAR GRADES 
OF WHEAT WANTED AND CUSTOMERS ORDERING A SPECIAL 
QUALITY CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING THAT AND NO OTHER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








*% SPECIAL SERVICE FOR MILLERS &% 


Our special shipping organization looks after requirements for millers. We are in con- 


stant touch with country points or terminals and can fulfill all requirements. 


quote you on wheat, corn, oats, barley or 
rye of any grade or quantity. 


x 


Let us 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Business Founded 1858 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH SIOUX CITY >. 4 








THE MCCAULL-DINSMORE CoO. 


CHAMBER COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS 


netcnasot Milling Wheat txze3s 


Write or Wire for samples and quotations. ern White and Spring Varieties 








GRAIN 


DEALERS 


Armour Grain Company 


208 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of ARMOUR’S STOCK AND DAIRY FEEDS 


Also the following high-class cereals 
Armour’s Pancake Flour, Armour’s 


Armour’s Oats / 
Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles 


Armour’s Corn Flakes 


Pure Buckwheat Flour 


Wheat, Oats, Corn, Rye, 
Screenings, Millfeed 


GOULD GRAIN CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Ask for samples and 
prices on barley. 











Milling Wheat — Milling Barley 


ATTENTION, MILLERS: FRANK J. SEIDL 


Send us your samples of 
screenings for best bid. 1019 Flour Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 





H. D. McCorp, President T. M. McCorp, Vice-President 


Milling ourspeciany..... Milling 
Barley 


Wheat 


Merchants Elevator Co. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Branch Offices: Sioux Falls, So. Dak.; Davenport, Iowa 


Write or Wire for Samples 
and Prices 























Cuas. A. EATON 


E. S. WoopwortTH 
i Manager 


President 


When You Need 
Wheat, Rye and Barley 


Do not forget the Concrete fact that 
the Concrete Elevator Company grain 
is standard. Guaranteed to be sound, 
sweet and wholesome. A long list of 
satisfied customers is our reference. 
Write, wire or phone and you will find 
us ready to serve you. 


Concrete Elevator Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chamber of Commerce 











